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The Training of 


ECENTLY I was asked by 
Unesco to prepare a factual report 
on rural teacher training in India. This 
gave me an opportunity to make an 
intensive study of the problem of rural 
teacher training in India, and the obser- 


vations I have to make in this paper are 


the result of this study. 


Creator of His People - 

Potentially, the rural teacher is the 
true creator of his people; and there can 
be no educational work of greater 


import for the welfare and develapment - - 


of this nation than the preparation of 
teachers for the rural areas of this vast 
country. Ours is a land of villages; but 
the standard of living in our villages 
is so poor that the rural teacher cannot 
be content with merely teaching his 
pupils at the school. His influence has 
to extend beyond his school. He must 


-be a torch-bearer to the entire popula- 


tion of his village. If we examine the 
Indian rural scene today we find that it 
reveals widespread lack of co-operative 
effort, unscientific agricultural practice, 
poor living conditions, a depressed 
economic state and a low cultural level. 
All these the rural teacher must help to 
liquidate, But to be able to play this 
big role effectively he needs an adequate 
training for the many aspects of 4 
work; and this is the task of our nomoa 
schools and training colleges. For much 
too long have our rural schools re 
mained in a primitive condition. 


Fortunately, today, there is apparent 


? A ural 
a certain awakening among our E 


Rural Teachers: 


Some Observations 


people, and with it has come a curiosity 
about, and an interest in the real func- 
tions of the rural school and of the rural 
teacher. And our educationists, spe- 
cially those with a faith in the future 
of basic education, have begun to think 
of the possibilities of education for rural 


living and the possibilities of selècting 
_ and training teachers whose influence 


may extend beyond the doors of the 
rural school. 4 


Selection 


The problem of selection of candidates 
for rural teacher training does not 
appear to have received adequate atten- 
tion in this country. Academic attain- 
ment is, perhaps, the only criterion used 
in most cases when teachers are selected 
for. training; whereas any programme 
of selection worthy of the name should 
give evidence of an appreciation of thè 
work for which selection is being made. 
It should seek to assess the qualities 
required for success in the field. It 
should not only endeavour te exclude 
those who do not possess these quali- 
ties, but it should also seek to attract 
those who do have them in abundant 
measure. The latter aspect of selection 
has been almost totally neglected in 
this country. We have failed to realize 
the fact that the selection of teachers 
means the securing of a larger group 
of more suitable students from the 
schools; that this is a matter of compet- 
ent and continued observation and 
guidance throughout the school years; 
that such guidance may very well be 
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helped by the formation in the schools 
of “teacher clubs” in which students 
can become acquainted with the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of teaching and 
with the required technical and 
personal qualifications. 


The time has, indeed, come when the 
use of suitable and judicious propaganda 
in attracting the best students to the 
profession is both warranted and desir- 
able, and when some form of vocational 
guidance emphasizing the challenge of 
rural teaching and encouraging expe- 
riences and accomplishments, likely to 
be of value to rural teachers, is provided 
in our schools. Unfortunately, many 
school principals regard teaching, and 
specially rural school teaching, as 
beneath the dignity of their best stu- 
dents, and so, little or no encourage- 
ment is offered to such students to 
attend the normal school. If there 
were a better appreciation by our 
school principals of the potentialities 
for national reconstruction of rural 
teaching, they would have had a sub- 
stantially different attitude to this work. 


Basic Qualifications 


The selection of teachers for rural 


schools is not, as I have already said, 
a matter which can be based solely or 
even largely on scholastic success. 
There are other basic qualifications or 
criteria which need to be kept in mind. 
John Dewey has said that education, to 
be effective, “must constantly take into 
account the conditions of the local 
community, physical, historical, econo- 
mic, occupational, in order to use them 
as educational resources”. In the 
selection of teachers, therefore, and 
specially in the selection of rural 
teachers, this point needs to be borne 
in mind. The rural teacher must 
possess a genuine and deeply rooted 


interest in the rural community. He 
must have a clear understanding of the 
rural community as it is, and a vision 
of the community as it may be. He 
must have acquired a courage and 
steadfastness equal to the demands of 
leadership in-a rural community. Above 
all, he must possess an understanding 
of, and a faith in, rural people and rural 
living based on wide knowledge and 
genuine culture. 


It is clear that, in this view, the work 
of the rural teacher cannot be con- 
ceived of merely in terms of instruction 
in the prescribed courses of study; and, 
therefore, there-is little use in training 
those who do not possess the qualities 
required for the wider work of rural 
teaching—qualities of effective leader- 
ship in classroom, school and commun- 
ity. Our rural schools need teachers 
who can sink roots deep into the life of 
the rural community and who can win 
the confidence of the men and women 
of the community; and students drawn 
from urban areas and from urban 
schools providing an “un-rural” educa- 
tion are not likely to succeed as rural 
teachers because they are not generally 
likely to posses these qualities. In an 
adequate programme of selection of 
candidates for training, however, these 
qualities will have to be kept in the 
forefront, and carefully assessed. Only 
a deliberate selection on the basis of 
the candidates’ ultimate ability to serve 
the rural community can be expected 
to provide the right type of teachers 
for rural schools. Such a selection, if 
it is to be adequate, will require a care- 
ful study by the training school or 
college staff, assisted by experts, of the 
candidates’ background, ability, per- 
sonality, character, accomplishments, 
and physical condition as revealed by 


1 John Dewey, Experience and Education, p 36, The Matmillan Company, New York, 1948 
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reports, questionnaires, personal inter- 
views and tests. 


Bihar Training Schools 

The basic training schools of Bihar 
have evolved a procedure of selection 
which is a beginning in the right direc- 
tion, although it needs to be improved 
and elaborated. They require the 
candidates applying for admission to 
their courses to attend a three-day camp 


at which they will live “a co-operative 


community life, managing their own 
kitchen and general health arrange- 
ments, and providing, side by side, for 
a social, recreative and cultural pro- 
gramme”. ‘During this’ period they 
are required to take tests in spinning 
and in the principles of basic education. 
To prove their real aptitude for work in 
basic education, they have to produce 
documents and records testifying to 
their interest and skill in vegetable 
gardening and in any one craft. Ifa 
similar procedure were to be adopted 
in our non-basic training institutions on 
an experimental basis, the day would 
not be far distant when we would have 
evolved a satisfactory me : 

tion of candidates for preparation as 
rural teachers. 


a rural democracy, education must 4 
to the enrichment of in 
it must not merely preser r 
of the past, nor even mere. sam 
life of the present. It must inspi” 


i t 
people to improve this life. It mus 
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develop not only efficient minds, but 
also character equal to the demands of 
leadership in a democracy. It must 
help rural people to secure for them- 
selves the high standards of living 
which scientific and cultural progress 
have made possible”3. Such an edu- 
cation for our rural children can only be 
given by teachers who are adequately 
prepared. Changes in administration, 
changes in courses of study, improve- 
ments in school equipment are all highly 
useful; but they tend to be idle gestures 
if the teachers themselves are not effi- 
cient. And it is the task of normal 
schools and colleges to prepare efficient 
teachers for rural leadership. Let us 
see what this implies. 
Dignity of Farming 

In the first place, every teacher that 
comes out of a rural training institution 
should be able, when he begins to teach 
in a rural school, to make his pupils 
more aware of the dignity of farming, 
of rural life and the soil. He should 
be able to encourage children to look 
upon farming as a vital and important 
occupation and not just a job run by the 
poor class. Tt is the function of the 
training school to awaken its students 
to a comprehension of farm life as it is 
and as it should be, to make them 
realise that farming is a way of life in 
which the whole family, nay the entire 
village community, is involved, and 
that in farming making a living, and 
living a life are so closely bound up as 
to be a single process. 


This function the training school can 
perform only if agriculture is given its 
rightful place in its curriculum. This 
has been done in the basic training 
schools in most parts of the country; 


7 a 
2 Prospectus for 1952-53 of the Sarvoday 


X a 
3 R.O Staples, The Rural Teacher, P+» 


Tho Ryerson Press, Toronto, 1947. 
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in the non-basic training schools, how- 
ever, itis more the exception than the 
rule. Rural education and preparation 
for rural teaching can be improved only 
by a close relation to agriculture. 
Practical farm education should form an 
essential part of the curriculum of the 
rural school as well as of the rural 
training school. z 


Improvement of Rural Society 


Secondly, the training school needs 
to emphasize the rural schools’ respon- 
sibility for the improvement of rural 
society. Student-teachers in a rural 
training school must have opportunities 
for wide experience in community 
organizations, in music and drama, in 

_arts and crafts, and in other recreative 
and social programmes. Even before 
their entry into the training school, they 
should, if possible, be encouraged at 
-school during the several years preced- 
ing their professional training, to parti- 


cipate in such activities and to develop | 


such interests. The prospective rural 
teacher must be prepared and made 
competent to educate not only his 
pupils in school but also the adult rural 
population for enriched rural living. 
Too many rural teachers today are 
busily engaged in teaching model 
lessons in language or arithmetic or 
geography in a sort of vacuum circum- 
scribed by the walls of the school, from 
which they are unprepared to emerge 
into the wider village community that 
provides such excellent opportunities 
for pioneering in useful service for them 
and for their pupils. 


Often, the fault is not theirs, for the 
school curriculum is exacting and un- 
progressive and the educational admi- 
nistration is unimaginative and cramp- 
' ing; and the training school has failed 
to make them see the school as a vita, 
active part of the developing life of 


the community. In the more progres- 
sive basic training schools, teachers are 
being trained to be effective community 
leaders. If this is possible in these 
institutions, there is no reason why it 
should not be possible in all the rest. 
All rural teachers can, and should be 
prepared to give active leadership to 
worthwhile undertakings in the com- 
munity. We need training schools 
which will develop teachers who will 
work with the people they are attempt- 
ing to educate, who will have power 
with them, and not over them, and who 
will make an effective contribution 
towards transforming rural life into 
something rich and satisfying. 


Understanding of Rural Ways 


Preparation for such rural leadership 
implies an understanding of rural ways 
and rural problems. It is, therefore, 
wise and expedient to include in the 
programme of the professional prepara- 
tion of rural teachers, opportunities for 
understanding the economic, social and 
cultural influences which give the rural 
community its characteristic qualities. 
Basic training in rural economics, rural 
co-operation, rural sociology and the 
organization of community activities 
will, therefore, form an important part 
of the programme. But such training’ 
should be practical and not merely 
theoretical. It should be given in, and 
through the study of actual problems 
existing in the community, and, what 
is more important, in the actual efforts 
of the training school to meet the edu- 
cational, recreational and social needs 
of the people as they develop. In such 
a programme, the community would 
really serve the student teachers as a 
laboratory for the study of rural living. 
Care needs to be taken, however, to 
see that such training is made as indivi- 
dual and personal as possible, providing 


Bihar as stated in the pr 
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each student with a programme that 


` is at once suited to his abilities and 


interests and designed to develop a well- 
rounded rural community leader. 


Live Community Centre 


A programme for training teachers in 
rural leadership will be successful to 
the extent to which the training school 
itself functions as a live community 
centre. The staff of the training school 
should themselves have established 
close contacts with the community and 
developed programmes of useful service 
to the community. They should them- 
selves be community leaders who feel 
that they are an intimate and immediate 
part of a big educational programme, 
and through whose influence the people 
are drawn to the training school as to 
a centre of enlightenment, guidance and 
help. Many training schools tend to 
labour under a blight of smug aloofness 
or, sometimes, of forced isolation; with 
the sad result that their. staffs and their 
students fail to acquire the understand- 
ing, vision and skill required to arouse 
the interest and co-operation of rural 
people in their educational programme. 
The organization of a training school 
as a community centre provides the 
teachers not only with the necessary 
understanding of the rural people and 
their problems, but also with opportu- 
nities for beneficent service. Indirectly, 
it promotes the improvement — of the 
training school through the improve- 
ment of the community in which the 
school functions. It is encouraging to 
find that basic training institutions in 
several parts of the country have 
grasped the significance of community 
service and are functioning as active 
community centres, radiating light and 
bringing succour to the poor villagers- 
Witness the aims of the Sarvodaya 


M i at Nrisingnagar | 1 
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institution for the year 1952-53: “The 
institution also aims at raising and 
elevating the standard of life, economic, 
intellectual, aesthetic, social and cul- 
tural, of the surrounding villages 
through the example’set by the teaching 
faculties and the aiumni working at 
the level of, and along with the village 
people. The alumni of the Mahavidya- 
laya are led on to a critical understand- 
ing of the community in which they 
find themselves and to a sense of the 
duties they owe to it, and thus they are 
trained to assume responsibility for the 
activities of their community life so 
that they are imbued, as future citizens, 
in the principles and practice ‘of “true 
cemocracy”. Having visited this instit- 
ution, I know that these aims are being 
actively sought to be realized. If the 
programmes of all our institutions for 
the preparation of rural teachers were 
conceived on the lines of this one, we 
could hope that in less than a decade 
our rural communities would take on, 
and develop such qualities of co-opera- 
tion, improved methods of farming, 
wide interests, civic responsibility, cul- 
ture and good living that would give 
vitality and power to our new and 
young democracy. 


In-Service Guidance 


There is one other aspect of rural 
teacher training that I should like to 
refer to in this brief article. It is the 
aspect of in-service guidance. At the 
moment, there is little provision for 
such guidance for rural teachers. There 
is little evidence of a desire on the part 
of our training schools and colleges for 
a closer contact with the work of their 
graduates. If such a desire could be 
generated, it should be possible for our 
institutions of teacher preparation to 
function as centres of educational acti- 
vity and inspiration for their areas. It 
should be possible for them to build up 
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consultative and field services, to de- 
velop facilities for continued study, to 
provide library facilities for rural 
teachers, and to organize a useful place- 
ment service for them. There is a 
wealth of rural experience available to 
them through consultation with rural 
school boards and other rural agencies, 
as well as with their own experienced 
alumni. If only this experience could 
be mobilised and made available to 
newly trained teachers in the form of 
in-service guidance, it would result in 
an appreciable in-service growth of our 
rural teachers, helping them to develop 
a broad view of their work and to 
promote that work both in their own 
communities and outside. » 


A good in-service programme, how- 
ever, must be at once personal and 
community-centred. It presupposes, on 
the one hand, a continued vital relation- 
ship between the training institution 
and individual teachers, and on the 
other, a co-ordination of the efforts of 


all teachers, inspectors, institutions and 
agencies in the whole area towards an 
organized group attack on challenging 
community problems and projects. It 
means that rural teachers, accustomed 
to use the consultative and field services 
of the training school, and eager to 
apply available devices for self-evalua- 
tion, will obtain guidance and assistance 
in the more personal needs of their cul- 
tural and professional development. It 
means also that teachers and other 
persons promoting rural educational 
and cultural activities, working in close 
co-operation, are enabled to get 
acquainted with the social and economic 
problems of the community in which 
they work and to find ways and means 
for solving these problems and ensuring 
an enriched community living. The 
general result of such a form of in- 
service guidance would be that the 
rural teacher becomes a part of the 
rural community and an eager, growing 
participant in the comprehensive pro- 
gramme designed to meet its needs. 


Edward A. Pires 
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AMERICAN TECHNIQUES OF SCHOOL — 
EVALUATION 


I F the concept of democratic educa- 
“tion has undergone radical changes 
in the United States since the turn of 
the century, the method of evaluating 
the outcome of that education has 
undergone even bigger changes during 
the past decade. The school inspector 
in America is no longer the supreme 
authority; the merits and defects of a 
school are decided by a committee of 
working teachers and school adminis- 
trators who go into every detail con- 
nected with the running of a school 
and make recommendations for the 
improvement of the school in all its 
aspects. With a grasp of the needs, 
the problems and the possibilities of a 
good school in the community that it 
serves, the Visiting Committee, who 
have a first-hand knowledge of school 
problems elsewhere and the profession- 
al’s interest in improving education, 
make sound recommendations. 


The success of the American School 
evaluation system has been due to two 
factors: (i) the schools carry out a self- 
evaluation before the arrival of the 
Visiting Committee—an operation that 
provides them with a wonderful oppor- 
tunity of understanding themselves m 
an objective manner, (ii) the schools 
are really anxious to carry out the 
recommendations of the Evaluation 
Committee. 

I had the good fortune to be associ- 
ated with Evaluation Committees 1n the 
state of Pennsylvania while I was hf 
lecturer in the University of Renn 
Vania between the years 1948-50. 


Through the good offices of the School 
of Education of the University I was ` 
invited to serve on three Secondary 
School Evaluation Committees. Here 
are some of my experiences with them. 


Association of Schools and Colleges 


Practically all public schools » and 
colleges in America belong to an 
Association of Schools’ and Colleges. 
For the sake of administrative conven- 
ience the 48 states of the country 
have been divided into six groups with 
an Association for each, A school 


` applies for evaluation to the Secretary 


of its Association when he nominates 
an Evaluation Committee in consulta- 
tion with the Chairman of the Associa- 
tion. After the nominations have been 
accepted by the members concerned, 
they get a letter from the Chairman of 
the Evaluation Committee in which 
he gives them general instructions 
regarding preparation for the evalu- 
ation and asks them to assemble in the 
school to be evalued on the evening of 
the day before the one on which the 
evaluation is due to start. (If this is 
not possible the Committee meets about 
two hours before the start of the school 
on evaluation day.) 


This is intended to acquaint the 
Committee with the school and its 
philosophy, and it is held, if an evening 
meeting, after a sumptuous dinner 
served by the school. The Committee 
Chairman calls in the Superintendent 
and the Principal of the school, and 
they make a statement of the philoso- 
phy, that is, the broad aims and ideals 
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>f the school. The Committee mem- 
bers may ask them questions seeking 
clarification of the points they make, 
after which the Superintendent and the 
Principal withdraw. The Committee 
then hold a preliminary discussion 
about -the philosophy, finalise the 
arrangements for the evaluation work 
-from the next morning, and conclude 
their work for the day. The school 
makes all arrangements for the board 
and lodging of the members during the 
evaluation period and pays them a 
travelling allowance. 


Evaluative Criteria - 


The Evaluative Criteria prepared by 
the Commission on Secondary Schools 
_ lays down in great detail the procedure 
for school evaluation and the principles 
which ought to guide the evaluators in 
their work. The guiding principles for 
the philosophy of a school as given in 
the Evaluative Criteria are as follows: 
“It is essential for each secondary 
school to have a carefully formulated 
educational philosophy. The school 
should be free to determine this philo- 
sophy for itself to the extent that it 
promotes the principles and spirit of 
American democracy. Each school 
should be able to justify any marked 
variation from generally accepted 
principles. The stated philosophy of 
education should be associated with, 
and be made fundamental to the educa- 
tional programme of each school. This 
philosophy should be made specific in 
a statement of objectives. Without 
such a statement of objectives growing 
out of a sane educational philosophy, a 
school leads an aimless life”. 


Evaluation Committees 


Each school is asked to present to 
the Evaluation Committee: (a) state- 
ment as to its philosophy of secondary 
education in general, and (b) a state- 


ment of the more specific objectives of 


- ihe individual school. The Committee 


checks and validates the statements of 
philosophy and objectives against the 
needs of the pupil population and the . 
community which the school serves; it 
may also revise or modify the state- 
ments of philosophy and objectives, if 
necessary, in consultation with the 
school authorities. 

These preliminaries over, the Visiting 
Committee breaks up into area com- 
mittees that set themselves the task of 
determining to what extent the school 
puts its professions into practice and in 


. what way the pupils may need a modi- 


fied or different school programme. 
There will be an area committee for 
each one of the following areas: 


(1) Curriculum and Courses of Study; 
(2) Pupil Activity Programme, 
(3) Library Service; (4) Guidance Ser- 
vice; (5) Instructions; (6) Outcomes of 
the Educational Programme; (7) School 
Staff; (8) School Plant; (9) School 
Administration. The members of the 
Committee visit classes, observe stu- 
dents and teachers outside classes and 
on the playground, look over the school 
plant and equipments, converse with 
teachers and pupils in order to know 
their problems and the nature of their 
relationship with the administration, 
examine the work of the pupils and the 
teachers and examine school records 
during the school’s working hours. As 
they do so, they make notes on the little 
notebooks supplied to them. As soon 
as an area committee think that they 
have observed enough to form a fair 
idea of the aspect of the school with 
which they are concerned, they meet in 
the Committee’s office, compare notes 
and record their evaluation on the pres- 
cribed form. The following is a sample 
of this evaluation form dealing with 
the results of the school’s work. 
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Leading Principles of Evaluation 
“Since most of the outcomes of 
education are not easily susceptible of 
direct measurement, other means must 
be relied upon for evaluating such out- 
comes. Observation and study of 


pupils arid of such factors and eviden- . 


ces as the following should be helpful: 
examinations and examination papers; 
“note books; study habits; conversation 
with and among pupils; use of leisure; 
behaviour in undirected activities; con- 
duct in halls and on playing fields and 
areas; activities during out-of-school 
hours; school records; teacher opinion; 
pupil opinion as revealed in conference 
or by means of questionnaires; parent 
opinion similarly revealed; carefully 
kept records of individuals; and other 
means that teachers find useful. ° Wher- 
ever possible evaluation should be in 
terms of progress over a period of time, 
rather than status at a particular time”. 


A. English—(1) Literature: 
Checklist 

There is definite evidence that pupils 
are developing or have attained desir- 
able skills, habits, knowledge, under- 
standing, abilities, tastes, and appreci- 
ation in such respects as the following: 

(1) reading and interpreting @ 
variety of literary products; 

(2) evaluating the quality of lite- 
rary products; 

(3) understanding the relation to 
their lives of current social 
problems as revealed in litera- 
ture; 

(4) enjoying and developing a t: 
for good literature; 


aste 


(5) judging intelligently the cur- 
rent products of the radio; 
and press 


screen, platform, 3 
and developing a taste for 
better products of these types: 


o 


(6) reading contemporary and 
classical authors with increas- 
ing appreciation; 

(7) understanding characteristic 
literary and social trends and 
movements; i 

(8) reading rapidly and effectively; 


(9) 
(10) 
Evaluations 

(x) How extensively do pupils read 
literature voluntarily? 

(y) How well do pupils seem to 
understand literature and how 
it is related to life situations? 

(z) How great is their scope of en- 
joyment of literature—types of . 
literature, number and variety 
of writers? 


4 


4 


Comments 


These forms will have been com- 
pleted by the school staff and adminis- 
tration before the arrival of the Visiting 
Committee. Items 9 and 10 in the 
Checklist are left blank in order that 
the teachers may add any heading if 
they so wish. Circular brackets are 
placed on the left-hand side of these 
questions and the teacher concerned 
gives his opinion by ticking in these 
brackets the items which apply to his 
class. In answer to the questions 
under the. heading of evaluation, he 
records his evaluations by placing in 
the circular brackets numbers varying 
from 5 to 1, 5 indicating very superior, 
4 indicating superior, 3 indicating 
average, 2 poor and 1 very poor. In 
the light of their observations the 
Evaluating Committee adjudge the 
fairness of the teacher’s evaluations. 
They are free to change the evaluations 
according to their wish. Both the 
teacher and the Committee may put 
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down any comments they have on the 
form. - 


The area committee reports are sub- 
mitted according to the plan of work 
prepared by the Chairman. At the end 
of the day’s work the members return 
tc the Committee’s office and hear the 
sub-committee reports scheduled for 
the day. Whenever there are doubts 
or disagreements over some conclusion 
of a sub-committee, a discussion will 
ensue and the sub-committee’s evalua- 
tion may be changed according to the 
opinion of the majority of the entire 
Visiting Committee. After a short 
break for dinner the Committee meet 
again and work until ten or eleven at 
night, 


i 


By noon on the third day after the 
Committee begin their labours all area 
reports come in, and the Chairman pre- 
pares a preliminary draft of the conso- 
lidated report. Then at a joint meeting 
of the school staff, the Evaluation 
Committee (and sometimes the School 
Board, too) he gives a brief oral report 
in which he refers to some of the 
salient points in the Committee’s 
findings. This concludes the work of 
the Committee. 


Chairman’s Report 


The Chairman prepares a compre- 
hensive report within the next three or 
four weeks and submits it to the 
Secretary of the Association of Second- 
ary Schools and Colleges. In the 
Secretary's office the report undergoes 
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a thorough analysis and the Secretary 
sends a report to the school which he 
prepares out of the materials presented 
in the Evaluation Committee’s report. 
One interesting feature of the Secre- 
tary’s report, apart from the recommen- 
dations it makes for the improvement 
of the school, is the visual representa- 
tion of the results, especially the “ther- 
mometers” it contains. These “ther- 
mometers” indicate at a glance what 
level a good school should attain in the 
various areas of evaluation and what 
level this particular school occupies by 
comparison, 


The school administration submits 
the report, in its turn, to the School 
Board. The school usually makes a 
genuine attempt to improve itself in 
the light of these recommendations. 
Evaluation is made at the request of 
the school concerned. The normal 
practice is to evaluate a school once 
every two years. If the institution is 
found, as a result of the evaluation, to 
have the minimum standard which the 
Association expects of American 
Schools and Colleges it is accredited. 
Though the history of evaluation of 
the type discussed here hardly goes 
back to the nineteen-thirties, it has 
grown very popular. To be accredited 
to the Association of Schools and 
Colleges is considered an indication 
that the school offers its students the 
minimum facilities in accordance with 
American concept of a good 
education, 


A, C. Sekhar 


1HE TEACHING OF PHILOSOPHY 
IN INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 


T is a depressing but growing ex- 
j perience of university teachers that 
generally the least intellectually alert 
students take up Philosophy for their 
post-graduate work. Most students 
take the sciences; of the rest who take 
up the arts, the majority chooses eco- 


nomics or politics. Those with an 
imaginative bent of mind fill up the 
Those 


literature and history classes. 
others with a lazy and confused mind, 
with a not too healthy weakness for 
airy speculation and verbalism, fre- 
quently enter the philosophy classes. 
This is a dismal fact. If there is one 
Subject that demands acuteness and 
imaginative vigour, it is philosophy. 
Here, one has to be as subtle as a pure 
mathematician and as bold in inventi- 
veness as a poet. Plato was right in 
forbidding his pupils to start philosophy 
before 30, that is, before they had com- 
pleted a study of the sciences and the 
arts, Since we cannot hope to follow 
this rule strictly, we have at least to 
see that students of philosophy have 
Some active interest in science an the 
arts. But the case is just the revers® 


The curious notion that anybody can 
read Philosophy is unfortunately borne 
out by the syllabus and the mode m 
Which the subject is taught in Indian 
Unversities, We have but to under 
Stand and cure this defect, in order to 
draw good students into our philosophy 
Classes and to recover the lost prestige 


of this subject. 
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The following are some useful sug- 
gestions to be borne in mind in the 
revision of the syllabus: — 


(a) It should not be too heavily 
weighted with the history of 
philosophy. One paper should 
be sufficient for the purpose. 
But even that one paper should 
not be a factual reproduction 
of the views of a line of philoso- 
phers. It should, on the other 
hand, be an intelligent evalu- 
ation of these philosophical 
concepts, as and when they 
were discussed in various 
schools of thought. 


(b) There should be a compulsory 
paper for the philosophy of 
science. The first half of this 
paper should be devoted to the 
essentials of the major sciences 
and their philosophical impli- 
cations. It need not be a 
technical paper, but rather one 
‘that emphasises the principles 
rather than the factual analy- 
sis of the subjects concerned. 
The second half of this paper 
should contain the methodo- 
logy of the sciences. It may be 
mentioned, in this connection, 
that the philosophy of science 
is now a major branch of 
philosophy in the West, and 
there are journals specially 
devoted to its perusal. Special 
lectures on science could be 
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arranged for philosophy stu- 
dents and they could be requir- 
ed to pass certain elementary 
tests in science in order to 
qualify for their final degree. 


(c) There should be a compulsory 


paper for the philosophy of 
fine arts and religion, in which 
stress should be laid on the 
student’s appreciation of con- 
crete instances of art-products 
and religious-texts. 


pretentious is implied. The 
student should submit a short 
essay of some 100 type-written 
pages on some special topic of 
interest. His capacity for abs- 
tract thought, his mode of 
estimating and evaluating 
problems, his personal style 
and power of expression would 
be measured in this paper. 
Besides the written papers and 
the dissertation, there could be 
an oral test where the student’s 


(d) The paper on logic and meta- ready wit, his range of study 
physics should be made more and his general feelings to- 
topical and less stereotyped. wards the subject may be 
It is quite possible for this estimated. 


year’s students to take the In so far as teaching methods are 


duestion Y apers of p Pp vs rn concerned, the following ideas may 
years and prepare for a fairly prove useful: — 


reasonable question paper be- 


cause of the repetition of ques- 1. Teaching should never be in the 


tions on such topics as realism, 
idealism and the controversy 
between the two on a certain 
issue. If the questions were 
framed to measure the stu- 
dent’s understanding of the 
problem in terms of his own 
point of view, it would be more 
meaningful. In order to en- 
courage students to think for 
themselves on modern prob- 
lems and to develop a parti- 
cular philosophical standpoint, 
some classical text could be 
prescribed for critical study. 


(e) There could be an optional 


paper devoted to some branch 
or system of philosophy; it 
could be either the speculations 
of a particular individual like 
Plato, Whitehead or Russell, or 
it could be a system of philoso- 
phy. 


(£) There should be a paper set 
apart for dissertation, Nothing 


form of mere lectures to un- 
interested students. It should 
be more or less of a seminar 
with the whole group partici- 
pating under the supervision of 
a capable teacher. At first an 
informal talk could introduce 
the topic of study to the group. 
Later it could be followed up. 
if possible, by every member of 
the group through various activ- 
ities such as presentation of 
reports from current journals, 
summaries of valuable material 
from established schools of 
thought, possible modifications 
of the idea to current thought. 
Every discussion should contri- 
bute to the clarification, oF 
solution, if there is any, of the 
problem on hand. 


2. Every month students should 


write an essay on some topic 
which has been discussed i? 
the class. These should Þe 


` 
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examined by the teacher and 
later should form the subject 
of discussion in the class. 
Students should be encouraged 
to enter into discussion and 
develop or defend, as the case 
may be, their own points of 
view. Students should be 
taught the virtue of apprecia- 
ting the opponent's point of 
view and of submitting to it 
with grace if it proves to be 
more reasonable. 


The function of -these ideas in 
methodology is two-fold. The student 
learns many things in an interesting 
and active manner. Secondly; he deve- 
lops a habit of careful ratiocination. 
Discussions clarify one’s own notions, 
and even original ideas come 
surface, while a group is 
engaged in discussion. 


3. The philosophy student need not 
be confined to the classroom. 


to the 
actively 


Wonder is the feeling ° 


fa philosopher, and 
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He could be taken out to labo- 

> ratories, factories, art galleries 
and museums. Social philo- 
sophy, ethical codes and meta- 
physical issues related to these 
may be discussed. Poetry and 
drama may also be read with 
them. If possible, the classes 
could be held in the open air, 
and not necessarily in a class- 
room. 


Unless teachers of philosophy realise 
the need to renovate syllabuses and- 
teaching methods, philosophy as a 
subject will become more and more 
unpopular with the student population; 
and India, once so rich in philosophy, 
will be poor in future, if her intelligent 
men and women no longer have a desire 
for philosophical thought. It needs 
only commonsense to see the result of 
the equation, namely, that such poverty 
in philosophical thought must ultimate- 
ly lead to poverty in the life and cul- 
ture of the Indian nation. 


Prabas Jiban Chaudhury 


philosophy begins in wonder. 


Socrates, Plato, Theoetetus. 


THE CHILD’S WORLD* 


feel greatly honoured by the invita- 

tion to preside over this last session 
of the International Study Conference 
on Child Welfare. But I must confess 
that I have accepted this invitation in 
a spirit of humility, because I do not 
really feel competent to preside over a 
Conference of experts like this. This 
mood is further accentuated by the 
fact that. on account of my rather 
heavy preoccupations during the last 
few weeks, I have not been able to 
find any time to think over the theme 
that you have been discussing. I can, 
therefore, promise to provide only a 
somewhat indifferent substitute for the 
gracious and distinguished lady, 
Shrimati Vijayalakshmi Pandit, who 
was originally scheduled to preside over 
this session. 


‘As I was travelling this morning 
from Delhi to Bombay, I availed my- 
self of the opportunity to look through 
the reports of some of the important 
speeches and statements that have been 
made at this Conference, so that I 
might be able to avoid repetition of the 
points already made or, at least, com- 
mit my plagiarisms deliberately! 
Looking through these reports, it 
seems to me that what I can most 
usefully do this morning is to highlight 
a few of the most important points 
made in some of the addresses and to 
venture a few comments of my own, 
which have been suggested to me by 
them. 


Your Conference was opened by the 
Prime Minister, who has the happy 
knack of always being able to hit, as 


it were, basic issues on the head, what- 
ever the theme that he may be dealing 
with. In the course of his Inaugural 
Address, he had pointed out that “ulti- 
mately it is the human being that 
counts and it counts much more as a 
child than as a grown-up”, and further 
“that the child is more important than 
the adult”. Now, to many persons a 
statement like that would sound almost 
platitudinous. Actually, however, that 
is not so. Although men and women 
of vision and discerning parents and 
teachers have always known it, the 
recognition of this truth as an import- 
ant educational principle, is as recent 
as Rousseau and, in: practice, it is not 
honoured even now in a large majority 
of homes and schools. I am afraid, 
many parents and teachers seem to 
think that childhood is an inconvenient 
period and the sooner it is safely over, 
the better it is for all concerned! 
Even the psychologists did not, till 
recently, recognise the real importance 
of childhood as the period in which the 
basic foundations of the child’s charac- 
ter, mental development and emotional 
make-up are firmly laid. It is during 
the first five years that the child learns 
the elements of speech, good (or bad) 
manners, habits, attitudes, and acquires 
most of the complexes and inhibitions 
which dog him throughout his life. 
It is, therefore, absolutely necessary 
that, in planning for the welfare 
and the future development of the 


_country, we should give a very high 


priority to providing the right type of 
education and other environmental 
conditions for children. 


* Presidential Remarks at th» last session of t 
at Bombay on 12th December, 1952, 
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he International Study Conference on Chila Welfare held 
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The Prime Minister also remarked, 
in the course of his Address, that “love 
for children is a good qualification 
though not an expert qualification for 
work of child welfare.” I would ven- 
ture to differ respectfully from that 
remark in the sense that I do consider 
it an absolutely essential qualification 
for all laymen or experts, who may 
be working in this particular field. 
I feel that service without love is like 
“salt without savour.” Books and ex- 
perience, on which experts as such 
normally rely, can certainly provide 
knowledge, but they do not necessarily 
give either insight or vision, without 
which nothing great or worthwhile can, 
or has ever been achieved. Expert 
knowledge can certainly build a bridge 
or an atom bomb but not a human 
personality, for which love alone can 
provide the necessary insight. This 
brings to my mind some beautiful lines 
from our great poet Iqbal which attrac- 
tively express this idea of the inade- 
quacy of knowledge for discovering 
what goes on inside the heart and the 
mind of the human individual: 


“Khirad say rah-rau raushan basar 
ahi. soak 

Khirad Kya hai? Charaghi-ra 
uzar hai ! P 

Daroon-i-Khana hangamen hain 
kya kya, eo. Rue 


Charagh-i-rah guzar 


Khabar hai ! 


Knowledge lights up the path of 
the way-farer; 


What is knowledge? 4 lamp by 


the road-side! 


What are the storms, a a 
stresses going on inside 
household ee 


Little does the roadside lam 
about them! 
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I have not the slightest doubt that 
persons who have no love for children 
or for human beings generally should 
not venture into this particular field of 
activity. It was further suggested by 
the Prime Minister that schemes of 
child welfare should start with the 
rural areas. That is certainly a very 
valuable point of departure, but I would 
like to add that this shouid not mean 
leaving out the highly industrialized 
urban areas which, in some ways, are 
much worse for the development of the 
child than the rural areas with all 
their well known limitations. In the 
rural areas, the child can at least estab- 
lish some contact with Nature, and with 
actual practical work done in the farm 
and the field by his parents, and this 
enables him to acquire a certain mea- 
sure of realistic education and valu- 
able practical experience. On the 
other hand, in some of the highly in- 
dustrialized urban places these experi- 
ences, which are absolutely essential 
for the development of the child on 
right lines, are almost entirely absent 
and, therefore, even under the condi- 
tions of good schooling, his education 
remains lopsided. I do hope that, in 
all the schemes of child welfare, a pro- 
per balance will be maintained be- 
tween the needs of the rural and the 


urban regions. | 


I should also like to . utilize this 
opportunity to stress another fact of 
crucial significance pointed out by the 
Prime Minister—that the basic issue in 
dealing with all problems of national 
reconstruction is one of removing the 
widespread proverty of the people and 
the causes that are responsible for it. 
He has pointed out that “there was no 
simpler solution (of such problems) 
than revolutionising the entire econo- 
mic structure”. It is obvious that we 
cannot hope to provide adequate food 
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or clothing or shelter or education or 
leisure pursuits for our children or 
adults unless we can eradicate from, or 
at least, greatly reduce proverty in the 
country. It should, however, be re- 
membered that “poverty” includes not 
only poverty in the ordinary economic 
or material sense, but also what may 
be called poverty of knowledge and 
understanding from which millions of 
children suffer just as grievously. That 
is why not only in our country and in 
poorer homes, but also’ in richer homes 
and . well-to-do countries, where 
material poverty is not a vital factor, 
children are often subject to influences 
and psychological treatment which are 
just as detrimental to their normal 
growth. 


This brings to my mind two very 
important points that were made by 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, in the course 
of her Presidential Address. She 
pointed out that parents needed self- 
discipline to see the child’s problems 
clearly and objectively and to solve 
them with understanding and sym- 
pathy. I am afraid, one of the great 
delusions from which most parents and 
teachers suffer is that “they know all 
about their children.” I do not think 
there is any justification for this com- 
placency on the part of a larger 
majority of them. The child is Nature’s 
most complicated and delicate creation 
requiring infinite care, continuous and 
reverent study and intelligent and 
sympathetic handling. I am surprised 
sometimes by the fact that a man shows 
much greater solicitude for his car or 
even a petty cigarette lighter than for 
his child. If something goes wrong 
with them, he will always take care to 
consult a specialist, but in dealing with 
Nature’s most delicate creation, he 
shows a degree of self-confidence that 
borders on impertinence! The need 
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for self-discipline on the part of parents 
and teachers arises from the fact that 
without it they will not be able to 
deny themselves the luxury of un- 
reasonable impatience and flying into 
a temper whenever—usually on 
account of their own ignorance!—they 
find any difficulty in dealing with 
children’s problems. They are often 
apt to hide their own incompetence be- 
hind unreasoned bluster and to ad- 
minister various kinds of punishment 
to children without being able to 
understand how that is going to react 
on their mind and their general emo- 
tional set-up. Hence the need for 
patience, good temper and restraint in 
dealing with children can never be too 
strongly emphasized. 


The President pointed out in her 
Address that we should enable children 
to grow up into “healthy men and 
women, emotionally stable and free 
from the cramping influence of paro- 
chial and national prejudices.” These 
words place the educational aspect of 
child welfare work in the right pers- 
pective. There is need for planning 
the child’s environment and activities 
in such a way that they will contribute 
to his physical and mental health and 
give him emotional stability. Such 
development is only possible in an 
atmosphere of free activity. In fact, I 
would go further and say that freedom, 
coupled with creative and productive 
work are the two most essential forma- 
tive and cathartic agencies in the life 
of the child (as well as of the adult). 
If you can find work for them to do, 
which is congenial’ and creative, in 
which they can find self-expression, and 
if they can carry it on under reason- 
able conditions of freedom, they will 
grow into healthy and normal human 
beings free of many of the complexes 
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and inhibitions which distort their 
minds today. 


Then, there is this question of “free- 
dom from prejudice,” which, from my 
point of view, is an essential pre- 
requisite for civilized life. There is 
nothing in the modern world which 
makes for greater misery and conflicts 
at all levels—local, regional, communal 
and international—than the- many 
irrational and unsavoury prejudices 
which embitter the life of the contem- 
porary world. It is, however, cheering 
to reflect that the child is originally and 
essentially a person without any preju- 
dice. He is, if one may say So, an 
“internationalist”, who has no race or 
colour consciousness. He even treats 
hig pet animals and his dolls as animate 
beings with whom he establishes the 
same kind of friendly relationship as 
he establishes with living human 
beings. But, unfortunately, our own 
adult prejudices begin to throw their 
ugly shadows on him at an early age, 
distorting his emotions, warping his 
mind and generally preparing him 
to become—what a sobering thought !— 
the kind of adult that we ourselves 
are, In the interest of child welfare 
and the welfare of the world as a 
whole, we must do all we can to pro- 
tect him from falling a victim to these 
prejudices and assimilating them into 
his mental or emotional make-up. 

I would like to refer to the remark 
that has been made by Dr. Kohler of 
France in his paper that “the child 
should take his place in the com 
munity.” What does this “taking, oe 
place” mean? IfI interpret him aright, 
it means that he should, be gwg a 
feeling of security, of belonging, 7 
Stability in a world which has Ya 
defined laws and regulations and 5 A 
habited by persons who are relia 
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and can be understood by him. The 
kind of wayward and irrational be- 
haviour which he meets with in his 
elders, who would sometimes condemn 
him and at others commend him for 
exactly the same type of behaviour, is 
entirely incomprehensible to him. 
That is one of the reasons why he finds 
it very difficult to adjust himself to the 
grown-up world. This world appears 
to him, in the words of Wordsworth, as 
a “big, buzzing, blooming, confusion”, 
and it is but the path of wisdom on the 
part of parents and teachers to try to 
reduce it to order from the point of 
view of the young child. In order to 
achieve-this end, there is need for 
affection—and remember, even that can 
be overdone, if it is carried to excess 
and spoils the child—as well as sym- ` 
pathetic understanding. These are the 
two keys that can unlock the child’s 
world, which is a special world into 
which one cannot find admittance as 
easily as adults are apt to imagine. 


`I recall to my mind in this connec- 
tion a book that I have recently read 
which is both eminently readable and 
extremely significant—entitled “Explor- 
ing the Child’s World”, written by a 
well-known educationist, Helen Par- 
khurst. She has devised a very ingeni- 
gus and elaborate technique for finding 
admittance into this unexplored world 
of the child and has come out with song 
ry intriguing as well as sobering dis- 
ee. or eee neal made by a child, 
which she has quoted, has been haunt- 
ing me ever since I came across it. She 
had asked a child whether he was able 
to understand the reason why his elders 
behaved in a particular manner and the 
child’s reply was “No, because, you see, 
I have never been an adult.” The 
pathetic implication of that remark is 
that “it is idle for you to expect that I 
should be able to appreciate the point 


of view of the adults, but there is no 
reason why you, as an adult, should be 
unable to understand my point of view, 
because you have been a child”. 
Unless we can retain something not 
only of the memories of childhood, but 
also its approach and its point of view, 
it will be very difficult for us to be- 
come successful educationists cr child 
welfare workers. 


As I see the world today, I have the 
feeling that there is not much hope of 
our being able to build a better life for 
the present generation, which has been 
nurtured between two World Wars and 
fed largely on hatred, fanaticism and 
false propaganda and-has lived under 
the stress of economic and ideological 
exploitation. But it is the duty of the 
nobler spirits of our generation to 
carry on the good fight in the tradition 
of Mahatma Gandhi and his many pre- 
decessors who were “good fighters” in 
this cause, and to strive to ensure a 
happier future for the next generation. 
For this purpose, our work must start 
with children. In this work we can 
take hope from the well-known remark 
of Tagore that “Every Child, who 
comes into the world, brings with him 
the message that God has not yet des- 
paired of man,” and find the proper 
approach in the light of the injunction 
of Jesus Christ that “if you will enter 
the kingdom of Heaven, you must be 
even as a little child”. It is impossible 
for those, who have not had the ex- 
perience, to realize what wonderful joy 
there is in trying to bring some happi- 
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ness, cheer and sunshine into the life 
of the child. This is really the ultimate 
reward of the good teacher, the good 
parent and the good worker in the field 
of child welfare. 


There is one last thought which I 
would like to share with you, and that 
is this. Whenever we attend Con- 
ferences of this kind, there is one sin 
which we must try carefully to avoid— 
the sin of complacency. When we hear 
a number of good speeches and pass a 
number of good resolutions, we are 
apt to think that we have achieved 
something really worthwhile. I am 
afraid that is not so. Speeches and 
resolutions are good enough in their 
own way if they are a prelude to con- 
structive action, but not otherwise. In 
fact, they are actually harmful if they 
lull us into a false’ sense of achieve- 
ment. There is, in this world of real 
causes and real effects, no synthetic, 
tabloid substitute for hard and continu- 
ous work. Unless we can ensure the 
effective follow-up of all the thinking 
done here, we shall not have achieved 
anything of real significance. I am 
sure you must, in your deliberations, 
have given careful thought to devising 
practical ways and means for imple- 
menting your decisions or, at least, of 
ensuring that the need for such action 
is brought effectively to the somewhat 
conservative and slow-moving minds 
of the authorities concerned with this 
problem of child welfare in the various 
countries of the region. 


K, G. Saiyidain 


Profite 


Syed Ahmed Khan 


(This is the third in the series on Indian Education.) 


“MY boyhood was devoted to play- 
ing Kabadi: flying kites, taming 

and attending revels; while 
later years saw me branded as an Apos- 
tate, a ‘Natur? ”. This is how Syed 
eae Khan summed up his chequered 
ife. 

Syed Ahmed .Khan was born on 
October 17, 1817, into an aristocratic 
Syed family at Delhi. Material pros- 
perity, social prestige, and an aware- 
ness of spiritual values characterised 
the atmosphere of his early life. His 
mother’s precepts and examples provid- 
ed him with unfailing guidance even 
in his later years. He owed his self- 
possession and courage to her. 


pigeons, 


He received the conventional educa- 


tion of his people and times. This in- 
cluded linguistic studies (Persian, 
r desul- 


Arabic and Urdu) and a rathe 
tory course of instruction in Arabian 
Medicine, Astronomy, Mathematics and 
the religious teachings of Islam. BY 
the time he was 19 he had 
formal learning. In 1936 his father 
died and he was invested by Bahadur 
Shah with his grandfather's titles. In 
1838 he decided to ente 
Service and this decision, 
the wishes of his family, 
turning point in his life. 
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at Fatehpur Sikri. When he was later 
posted at Moradabad, he started there 
a Society for the study of Modern 
History. In 1862, Syed Ahmed Khan 
was posted to Ghazipur, where he com- 
menced the first commentary on the 
Bible ever written by a Muslim. He 
continued his piblical studies for years 
and eventually published three com- 
mentaries—one on the Bible as a whole, 
one on the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis and one on the Gospel of St. 
Matthew. In 1864 he formed a Transla- 
tion Society at Ghazipur which was 
instrumental in getting-many English 
books on history, economics and science 
translated into Urdu. This society 
later developed into the Scientific 
Society of Aligarh, The year 1866 is 
memorable in Syed Ahmed’s life, for 
he was then transferred to Aligarh, a 
place which will always remain 
associated with his name. 


sailed from Bombay for 
England, and, while there, contributed 
a-series of letters in Urdu to the 
Aligarh Literary Gazette. They show 
him to have been a shrewd observer of 
men and things and to have had a keen 
sense of humour. He was particularly 
impressed by the efficiency of English 
Schools and Universities and by the 
comparatively high standard of educa- 
tion among the masses of the people. 


In 1869 he 


As in Politics, so in Letters he was 
determined to bring about a closer 
understanding between East and West. 
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Fundamentally a rationalist, he advo- 
cated ‘an assimiliation of Western 
Science and Technology. Progress in 
the modern sense of the word, he 
thought, lay primarily through the 
widest dissemination of knowledge and, 
_ by inference, through a speeding-up in 
the development of Indian languages. 
During his visit to England in 1869, he 
wrote: “Those who are bent on better- 
ing and improving India must remem- 
ber that the only way of achieving this 
is by having the whole of the Arts and 


Sciences translated into their own 
language. I should like to have this 
writien in gigantic letters on the 


Himalayas for the 


remembrance of 
future generations”. 


He had by now entered the arena 
as an ethical, political and theological 
controversialist. He addressed him- 
self in particular to his co-religionists, 
for they had been the tardiest to adapt 
themselves to the New Order. By their 
inflexible adherence to old values rand 
methods they could impede the progress 
of the entire country. To the great task 
of their emancipation, therefore, Syed 
Ahmed Khan dedicated himself. 


In 1872 he formed the Mohammedan 
Anglo-Oriental College Fund Com- 
mittee. In spite of the ‘furore’ he had 
caused by his rationalistic interpreta- 
tion of Islamic Culture, the response to 
his appeal: for funds was heartening. 
The opening ceremony of the college 
was performed at Aligarh in 1875. On 
his retirement from service in 1876, 
Syed Ahmed settled down in this town. 


The college was intended to make 
western knowledge accessible to 
Indians. Conservative hostility to- 
wards these ideals, particularly from 
Muslims, was to be combatted and re- 
placed by a desire to profit by the 
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example of Europe. The College was 
staffed by eminent teachers from 
Britain and India; and one cf its dis- 
tinctive provisions was that it would 
admit alumni from all places and all 
communities. 


That a man of Syed Ahmed’s antece- 
dents should preach the gospel of 
modernism had at first shocked and 
distressed many Indian Muslims. But 
his courage and his persistence bore 
fruit in time, and he came to be regard- 
ed as the accredited exponent of their 
aspirations. His authority and influ- 
ence received due recognition in his 
appointment as a member of the 
Imperial Legislative Council in 1878, 
and in his membership of the Indian 
Education Commission, headed by 
Dr, William Hunter, in 1882. 


He died in 1898. The last years of 
his life form part of the story of the 
college he had founded. He had the 
great satisfaction of watching over the 
progress of his most cherished. ambi- 
tions, and seeing the materialisation of 
his dreams. But the work he had 
initiated could not be concluded within 
a single lifetime. The college develop- 
ed into the Muslim University of 
Aligarh in 1920 and is now an important 
part of the Educational system of Free 
India. 


Great educational reformers require 
no epitaph. But the pronouncement of 
C. F. Andrews on Syed Ahmed Khan 
is worth recording as that of a detached 
observer on an Indian educationist: 
‘There are few more impressiye facts 
in modern history than the conversion 
of a great people in a single generation 
by the steady pressure of higher educa- 
tion combined with the influence of a 
commanding personality’, 


H. H. Mosavi 
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EDUCATIONAL PLANNING IN FRANCE 


T HE ravages of World War II and of 
the occupation of France had a pro- 
found effect on the country and new 
and intricate problems came Up for 
solution in various fields, and parti- 
cularly in the field of education. The 
physiological and psychological effects 
of war on the youth of the country 
were marked and the moral degrada- 
tion of defeat brought in its trail the 
most serious consequences. With the 
dislocation of family life the normal 
background of the child was broken. 
The number of juvenile delinquents 
soared. The moral rehabilitation of 
the great mass of French children was 
a formidable task and a task to which 
France addressed herself soon after 
her liberation. 


Classical Education—Its Limitations 


The French people began to think 
that the traditional system of classical 
education was to some extent respon- 
sible for the collapse of their country. 
Even during the war a small group © 
reformers condemned the existing 


system of education because it did not 
aim at developing the entire child per- 
rs of humilia- 


sonality. After four yea 
tion and suffering many people thought 
that an attempt should be made to solve 
the problem of ensuring to every chi 


the type of education best suited to 
him. Various educational organizations 
heir action was promot- 


sprang up and t 
ed by measures 
of National Educa 
tional reconstructio 
New plans were set out al : 
tional Conference of Algiers 1? 1944 


the Ministry 


taken by 
e educa- 


ation for th 


but there was a great mass of opposi- 
tion to these plans. Consequently, in 
1945 the first post-war government 
appointed a new commission presided 
over by Paul Langevin, the famous 
scientist, to draw up a plan for national 
education. Langevin himself and other 
members of the commission were 
constructive patriots in education 
(whatever their stand in politics) and 
all post-war educational developments 
in France owe their origin to the 
Langevin Report that is pregnant with 
new ideas and plans. 


Two Types of School 

First and foremost, the Report recog- 
nises that every child has a right to 
education. As a result, primary educa- 
tion was made compulsory and free for 


all children of school-going age. But 
not all these children could or can 
primary 


hope to proceed beyond the 
stage; and a distinction based on social 
and economic origin existed, and exists 
at present, to some extent between 
these groups of children. Thus, two 
types of school, the primary and the 
secondary, have originated. in France. 
The primary schools for pupils of age 
range 6-14 years cater for the needs 
of the masses—people of the first cate- 
gory. The secondary schools are meant 
for pupils of the age group 11-18 years 
(or in some cases 6 to 18 years) and 
serve children of those families who 
have the necessary financial resources 
for this longer course. The Langevin 
Commission believes that there should 
be some sort of selection at the second- 
stage, but that this selection 
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should be based on the capabilities of 
the student and noton his parents’ 
status and/or their purse. 


System of Selection 


This criterion demands that the 
curriculum at the secondary stage of 
education should be so planned as. to 
be able to discover the special aptit- 
udes of each individual learner. Thus, 
a system of selection and guidance 
functions at this stage of secondary 
education which, according to the 
Langevin plan, has to last for all child- 
ren from 11-18 years. Side by side 
— with the basic subjects, the curriculum 
has made provision for a wide range of 
optional subjects which may be called 
‘testing benches’. The first four years 
(11-14) is the ‘period of orientation’. 
At the end of this cycle it is possible 
for the parents or the teachers to 
choose successfully a branch of study 
best suited to the pupil. The first two 
years of this period are devoted chiefly 
to testing the manual and artistic 
abilities of the child. This four-year 
course also leads to a sélection between 
pupils who will go in for vocational 
training and those who are fit to con- 
tinue their studies up to the baccalau- 
reat, awarded at the end of the second- 
ary school course and beyond. During 
this early stage of secondary education 
pupils work in. accordance with their 
own speeds and options as revealed by 
individual tastes and abilities. 


Classes Nouvelles 


The ecole unique for 6 to 18 years en- 
visaged in the Langevin plan so as to 
afford the same opportunities to all 
children in various forms, has yet to 
be realised. Consequently, parents 
have to face the problem of selecting 
their children at about the age of 11 
for secondary education. For this a 
system of entrance examination has 


been introduced and pupils are graded 
accordingly. But this method of selec- 
tion by examination embraced only a 
small percentage of the student popula- 
tion and was far from achieving the 
desired object. As a result, in 1945 the 
reformers started a scheme for the 
classes nouvelles for first year entry to 
the secondary school course, and 
brought into it the technique and prin- 
ciple of New Education in the U.S.A. 


These classes are the laboratories in 
which the child is studied to reveal his 
faculties and abilities. Great attention 
is paid to the full development of the 
child as a whole man and a.close colla- 
boration between the parents and the 
teachers is maintained. The classes are 
small—the maximum number of pupils 
in a class is 25. The number of sub- 
ject teachers per class is reduced— 
usually one master før literary subjects 
and one fòr scientific subjects. The 
discipline is more autonomous and 
more social; and the work of teachers 
is closely co-ordinated by having 
weekly staff meetings. This new ex- 
periment takes into account the psycho- 
logical factor and attaches great im- 
portance to the child’s record. The 
teachers and the students act more or 
less like volunteers. In fact, these 
classes endeavour to discover the form 
of development best suited to the parti- 
cular child, and pave the way for a 
successful educational career. Most 
classes have ceased to exist since Octo- 
ber, 1952, but a few of them have been 
retained by the Ministry of National 
Education as ‘pilot classes’. 


Secondary Technical Education 

There has been reconstruction at 
practically every stage of French 
education, but a profound and evident 
change has occurréd in secondary tech- 
nical education imparted in the 
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ART IN CHILD EDUCATION 


N recent years children’s art has engaged 
the consideration of educationists and 
phychologists for a variety of reasons. 
Now-a-days psychiatrists encourage neuro- 
tic children to “draw out” their aggres- 
sions, repressions, Or fears, Teachers, 
armed with the principles of child psycho- 
logy, find in children’s drawings and 
paintings a key to understanding the 
developing personalities in their care. 
Children’s. art has ceased to be regarded, 
as it was ia the 19th century, as a conven- 
tionalized technique to be mastered by a 
child in much the same way as he masters 
the multiplication table. It is now valued 
as a vehicle for individual expression. 


Much credit for this new emphasis must 
go to the scholar'y researches of such 
Professor Franz Cizek 


people as Vienna’s 
at the turn of the century 
recent work of such individual 


and to the more 
s as Victor 


d'Amico, educational director of New 
York’s Museum oi Modern Art, and W. 
Viola, A. S. Neil, and Herbert Read in 
England. The latter’s Education Through 
Art is indispensable to anyone seriously 
interested in the field of children’s art. 


We must also welcome such contributions 
Gay Hellier’s recent volume, Indian 
which suggests practical appli- 
s of Read and others 
contribute towards a 
h to art instruction in 


Indian schools. (A fairly good biblio- 
graphy of the pioneer work on the subject 
of children’s art is included in Miss Hellier’s 


book.) 


as 
Child Art*, 
cation of the theorie: 
and which should 
progressive approac 


1 Children’s Competition 

k of scholars 

undertakings 

International 
careful study 

exhibition (from 

these pages are 


internationa 

Quite as important as the wor 
and educators, however, are 
such as Shankar's annual 
Children’s Competition. A 
of Shankar's most recent 
which the paintings on 


reproduced) or of his Children’s Annual 
will be at least as instructive to the per- 
ceptive teacher as a theoretical study of 
children’s art. 


Shankar's exhibition as a whole is a 
vindication o: the thesis that the chi'dren 
of the world speak a common language, 
and that if there are a variety of accents 
they only enrich the language. Further, 
that the art of children in general follows 
a common ‘ine of development—except 
possibly where a country’s traditional mode 
of expression (Indonesia’s highly stylized 
line-drawings of gods and demons, for ex- 
ample) is imposed as a model from the 
time a child begins to draw so that indivi- 
dualized expression is inhibited. 


Boldness And Freedom 


Even if one had never heard the name of 
Herbert Read or his distinguished colleag- 
ues. one would deduce from an exhibition 
that the work of pre- 


like Shankar's 
adolescent children is characterized by 
boldness and freedom in the handling of 


form and colour. Usually the child between 
the ages of five and ten is chiefly concerned 
with the immediate translation of his 
experience into paint. He is very little 
concerned with the correspondence of his 


work to any objective reality. 


At these ages. painting and modelling are 
primariy a subjective experience for the 
child. How he feels about an experience 
is more important to him than whether the 
components of the experience are recog- 


nizable and realistic. As a result, the 
work of young children often exhibits 
more emotional content and force than 
that of adolescent children. For example, 


a six-year olds painting of a train wiil 
convey that for him the train ‘s big, black, 
rushing, exciting; whereas an older child 
with h's sharpened awareness of the world 
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AN IN THE RAIN 


Yuri Nagano (Age: 5 years) 
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about him may strive for exact representa- 
tion of the engine, and in the process lose 
the original emotional content of the 
experience, 


Adolescent Art 


In attempting to relate his vision to ex- 
ternal reality, the adolescent artist forfeits 
some of his previous freedom. For most 
children adolescence is a period of emotion- 
al insecurity, and the majority will seek 
refuge in conformity. Their art will be 
more restrained and make their subject- 
matter conventional; their paintings be- 
come less subjective. In concentrating on 
the objective aspect of their subject, their 
paintings often become finicky and labour- 
ed. Instead of painting directly, many 
children will insist on drawing painstakingly 
in pencil first, with much erasure, and 
subsequently colouring in areas with care- 
ful attention to making edges meet. The 
process may become long and involved, and 
the results will lack spontaneity. 


At this point, when technical proficiency 
is the child’s main aspiration, there are 
two hazards to his further development: 
(1) he may achieve a certain degree of 
technical skill and be satisfied with that, or 
(2) he may not be able to attain the tech- 
nical mastery to which he aspires and be- 
come discouraged with the whole process. 

A great majority have fallen victim to 
the first hazard, and their paintings are 
merely competent renderings in conven- 
tional techniques. Those who have fallen 
a prey to the second hazard are, of course, 
simply not represented. Others who have 
negotiated the adolescence 


ry of their 


meaning and 
me, 


The above obser 
to the developmen 
if such a creatur The ex i 

i : ceptional 
child will follow his own line of ara 
ner ay be highly dis- 
ciplined; at 13 or 14 he may haves oes 
realism and May gain 


t of the average child— 
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control over his medium without sacrificing 
spontaneity. Succumbing to the editorial 
temptation to publish outstanding rather 
than mediocre work, the four paintings re- 
produced on these pages are in one way to 
another exceptions to the norm for the ages 
represented. 


Problems for the Art Teacher 


The only point in discussing development 
wa general terms at all is that teachers 
may know what to expect of the average 
child at various ages, and also how to re- 
cognize the unusual child so that approp- 
priate guidance can be given to both types 
of students. At every stage of a child’s 
development, guidance rather than instruc- 


tion should be the keynote to the teacher’s 
role. 


The question remains as to what sort of 
guidance the teacher should offer. The 
new concepts of children’s art seemingly 
imply a long list of “don'ts” for the art 
teacher, almost no “don'ts” for the stu- 
dents. “Give the student a free rein, . and 
don’t interfere” would appear to be the 
primary dictum. The teacher is admonish- 
ed in all instances not to impose his will, 
tastes, styles, or techniques or anyone 
else’s for that matter, on the child. The 
teacher is left with the much more diffi- 
cult and rather vague assignment of 
attempting to assess each child’s individual 
intention and encouraging him in his work, 


A few practical Suggestions to implement 
the teacher’s new role might be in order. 
For children between the ages of five and 
ten, the teacher should make available the 
materials that enable a child to make the 
best use of his assets at that 


age. Large 
sheets of Paper, poster paint, and large 
crayons will facilitate the child’s achiev- 


ing the bold free expression his instincts 

dictate. 
Large Pieces of Paper 

The best work from Eire was done by 

younger children who had been given 

pieces of paper to work on, often the backs 

Of discarded football posters ór wall paper, 

their paints Were inexpensive powdered 
(Continued on page 45) 


ADVENTURES IN BASIC EDUCATION © 


HIS article is a brief account of a 
few experiments in Basic education 
that we have made at. the Vidya 
Bhawan Basic School, situated four 
miles away from Udaipur City, within 
easy reach of about five or six villages. 


F 


Special Local Conditions 


The rural population is generally. 
backward. Most of the villagers have 
never seen or travelled by a railway 
train. Primary education is not com- 
pulsory here and the people do not 
quite see what good education can do 
their children except to alienate them 
from their background. Very often 
education enables a boy to run away 
to Ahmedabad or Bombay to become a 
domestic servant or a day-labourer. 
The people are extremely poor, their 
average daily income ranging from 12 
annas to two rupees. Indeed, many 
families, already on the verge of star- 
vation and nudity, would actually have 
to go without food and clothing alto- 
gether, if the children did not eke out 
their parents’ meagre earnings with 
their own work. Moreover, the period 
of eight years for a complete Basic 
education course is too long for poor 
parents who need their children to 
tend the cattle, bring fuel from the 
hillside or take village produce to 
town for sale. Because of these local 
conditions, Mahatma Gandhi’s origma 
Wardha Scheme has had-to pe modified 
in several respects in the interest of 


the school’s existence. 


Self-supporting Aspect A 
When Mahatma Gandhi - 
make the Wardha Scheme 


wanted to 
self- 
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supporting by selling the articles pro- 
duced by children for the upkeep of 
basic schools, he was thinking of re- 
lieving the state of at least a part of 
its financial burden. He. was not 
thinking of the poor parent in a back- 
ward area where the mere fact of 
sending a child to school means de- 
priving the family of useful work or 
part of its income. Moreover, within 


afew years of the establishment 
of the school, it was realised 
that. children do not continue to 
take a keen interest in craftwork 


purely from a natural constructive 
urge. They soon begin to realise that 
eraftwork outside the school brings 
money; if it does not do so, it is not 
worth their while. Both children and 
parents are incapable of understand- 
ing the educative value of craftwork 
or of thinking in terms of the future 
when the child, after mastering a craft, 
will be able to earn his living more 
easily. To most of them crafts must 
bring in money immediately; other- 
wise they serve no purpose. 


- Under these circumstances, it was 
thought better not to make use of 
children’s earnings for the purposes of 
the school. but to allow them to utilise 
their income from the sale of their 
articles for their own further educa- 
tion and other approved needs. 
Initially. a parent has to spend a small 
amount of money which incidentally 
tests his seriousness concerning his 
child’s education; later, he has nothing 
else to do except provide food and 
clothes for his child which he has to 
do in any case. No child is allowed 
to spend his whole earnings at once, 
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but a certain percentage of his yearly 
income is reserved for use in the next 
year when, with promotion to a higher 
class, his expenses are bound to in- 
crease. This is a very necessary 
arrangement to prevent premature 
withdrawals of children from the 
school. 


The school has a children’s bank 
where students’ earnings acquired 
through their craft products are de- 
posited. An account is kept of each 
child’s earning and expenditure. 
Both the child and the parent are 
pleased as the child’s deposit in the 
bank increases. The child is allowed 
to withdraw money from the bank 
only for his approved needs. The 
withdrawals are naturally larger as 
the student reaches the higher classes. 
The balance is paid to each student 
only when he has completed his entire 
course of basic education. It is very 
often the case that a student returns 
home with more cash and material 
than the parents invested as initial 
expenditure. 


The great merit of this system has, 
been that there has been small induce- 
ment on the part of parents and stu- 
dents to stop their studies in the 
middle of a course. The method is 
thus calculated to avoid the appalling 
waste in primary education of which 
the Hartog Committee and others have 
repeatedly complained. This method 
is all the more necessary as long as 
basic education is provided on a volun- 
tary basis. Indeed, even after the 
introduction of compulsion, such 
pecuniary assistance to poor pupils as 
the Vidya Bhawan Basic School pro- 
vides, will be helpful. Moreover, a 
compulsory scheme can be successful 
only if it takes peoples genuine 

_ difficulties adequately into account. 
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The ‘Niyojit Seva’ (Assigned Service) 
Scheme 


In order to bring home to students 
the dignity of labour more forcefully 
than mere craft work can do, we have 
had what is known as the Niyojit Seva 
Scheme. All the work that is done 
by the peons and clerks in an ordinary 
school, is done at the Vidya Bhawan 
Basic School by the students them- 
selves. with the assistance of their 
class teachers. Each class, according 
to its age and mental development, is 
entrusted with certain responsibilities, 
such as keeping the school premises 
clean, running the children’s bank and 
the class libraries, ringing the bell, 
repairing the bridge over the canal 
which divides the school buildings 
into two parts. The duties are 
assigned in the form of little projects 
and become a regular part of the 
school’s curriculum. Besides being of 
great educative value, this plan subs- 
tantially reduces the cost of running 
the school. 


Again, this scheme has almost re- 
moved the problem of discipline from 
the school. The students have now 
begun to realise that indiscipline on 
the part of one boy or class interferes 
with the efficient discharge of duties 


“assigned to another boy or class. If 


a fourth class boy steals tomatoes 
from the fifth class farm, a fifth class 
boy may retaliate by doing much 
greater damage to the fourth class 
farm. The students have thus come 
to realise that indiscipline, like a 
chicken, comes home to roost. 


The Problem of Untrained Teachers 


As suitably qualified and trained 
teachers for the Basic School were not 
available, and it would be too éxpen- 
sive if they were invited here 


' The teachers who have 
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from other parts of India, we had to 
devise a plan which would enable 
even untrained matriculates and non- 
matriculates to work efficiently. Only 
the headmaster is a graduate with a 
training in basic education. The other 
teachers are, for the most part, un- 
trained. For some days before the 
beginning of each session the head- 
master explains to his colleagues the 
essentials of the technique of basic 
education. -Then during the session 
each teacher is required to prepare 
his lesson-plans in advance and dis- 
cuss them in the staff council meetings 
several times a week. The lesson- 
plans are thus improved with the 
help of the headmasters and senior 
teachers. If the headmaster discovers 
a mistake, he explains it to the teacher 
concerned after the class is over. 
been on the 
staff for four or five years do not need 
any guidance from the headmaster, 
but are able to help him in training 
new teachers who replace those who 
leave. Thus, the school also serves the 
purpose of training teachers in basic 
€dueation during the actual process 
of running a school. 


Text Books 

In ordinary schools text-books are a 
serious problem. They change too 
often. They are not available in time 
for the school session. Then, all the 
boys do not buy them at once. The 
result is that instruction suffers. For 
several weeks, very often for months, 
at the beginning of each session, regu- 
lar teaching is not “started by the 
teachers. At the Vidya Bhawan Basic 
School we have tried one or two 
methods to improve this situation. 


At first we abolished all -books for 


boys, but made them available to tea- 
chers. The latter prepared the 
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lessons, discussed their lesson-plans in 
the staff council meetings, and gave 
them to the boys. Although the level 
of student attainment in knowledge 
did not fall after the abolition of text- 
books we felt that this plan was un- 
desirable. The boys could not go 
ahead independently without some 
books to guide them. We, therefore, 
prepared a list of suitable books for 
each class and secured’ an adequate 
number of copies of each text. At 
the beginning of each session now, 
these books are issued to each boy 
and a third of the original price of the 
books is charged. The money is not 
paid by the parents, except at the 
initial stage, and it is recovered from 
the children’s accounts in the child- 
ren’s bank. .The books are returned 
to the class libraries at the end of the 
year. We reckon that in three years’ 
time the price of the books is reco- 
vered. Many books can still serve 
for an additional one or two years. 
With the help of this additicnal money 
more books for the class library con- 
cerned are bought. All class libraries 
now have quite a number of books. 


The advantages of this system are 
obvious. Books are available in time 
to every boy of the school. They are 
provided at a very low cost to students. 
As these books have to be returned to 
the class libraries at the end of each 
year, the boys keep them carefully 
and do not generally lose or spoil 


them. 
The Problem of English 


In one respect we have had to con- 
sent to a compromise. Our students, 
after completing their basic education 
course, did not find admission to the 
ordinary high schools, because they 
did not know English which is a coms 
pulsory subject there, Even the 
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Vidya Bhawan High School could not 
admit them. When Gandhiji elimi- 
nated English from Basic Schools, he 
intended coincidentally to reorganise 
the entire educational set-up of the 
higher institutions in the country. 
But as long as higher institutions are 
not reorganised, the lack of “English 
is bound to present a serious problem 
to the basic schools. Many students 
did not seek admission to the Vidya 
Bhawan Basic School for this reason. 
We had, therefore, to add English to 
the school curriculum at the senior 
stage. Some of the students who have 
completed their new basic education 
course are now studying at the Vidya 
Bhawan High School and ‘elsewhere. 


School and Community 


The school has also made a notable 
advance in integrating itself with the 
life of the community around. The 
villagers have willingly cooperated 
with the school staff and the boys in 
repairing the tracks leading to the 
surrounding villages. The school 
from time to time also organises 
various functions that the villagers 
are invited to watch and to partici- 
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pate in. At such functions instruc- 
tive dramas, specially prepared for the 
occasion, are staged by the boys. The 
students’ work in crafts is exhibited. 


In case of serious illness or, of an 
outbreak of an epidemic like cholera, 
the school staff procures medical help 
for the villagers from Udaipur City. 
The students willingly pay a part of 
the expenses so incurred from their 
earnings deposited at the children’s 
bank. After 11 years’ hard work the 
villagers have begun to regard the 
school as an institution working in 
their interest. 


These are some of the ways in which 
we have tackled problems of basic 
education in a backward area inhabit- 
ed mainly by the Bhils and lower 
caste Hindus. Because of our special 
difficulties, we have had to modify the 
original Wardha Scheme. This de- 
monstrates that the original scheme 
is not to be regarded’ as an unchange- 
able, final solution to national prob- 
lems, but as a very good tentative 
plan to be changed and modified in 
the light of new experience and local 
conditions of a special nature, 


Bhagwan Dayal 
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The Government of Bihar have 
appointed a 12 member Basic Educa- 
tion Committee, under the chairman- 

ship of Shri K. G. 


Basic Education Saiyidain, Joint 
Committee Educational Ad- 
viser to the 


Government of India, to enquire into 
the working of existing primary and 
middle schools. The Committee will 
also examine social educational schemes 
and experiments of the state. 


% * * 


Sub-Inspectors of schools 
attended the 
Orientation Course 
at Haringhata for 
the Community 


Development Project. 


A sum of Rs. 17,500 was sanctioned 
by the Government of Bengal for the 
organisation of the Annual Training 
Camps at the Bannipur Basic Training 
College and Kalimpong for about 200 
Social Education Teachers. A Com- 
munity. Recreational Centre with 
amenities for Social Education, a 
Village Library and so on has been 
opened in ‘Kalanabagra village 1m 
Burdwan District. 

* 

To introduce fair distribution of the 
Government open- 
merit scholarships 
between urban an 
rural students, the 


Government of Bombay has Bae 


Eight 


Education in 
Bengal 


$ * 


Government Open- 
Merit Scholarship 


3l 


orders that scholarships for the Secund- 
ary School Leaving Students, reserved 
for intermediate communities, be 
thrown open to all classes. However, 
to prevent maldistribution of the 
scholarships the Government have 
decided that two-thirds of them be 
specially reserved for rural students. 


* 


A separate class for teaching Graphic 


Arts has been introduced into the 
Drawing and Painting Section of 
J. J. School of Art, 
J. J. School Classes Bombay. Staff 
members of the 
Fine Aris Section 


and students’of Advanced Art Classes 
deliver lectures on the history of art 
once a week. The School of Applied 
Art took part in many extra-curricular 
activities at recent conferences at 
Bombay and Delhi. 


The protective and preventive parts 
of the Bombay Children’s Act, 1948, 
have been extended to the railway 

and town areas of 


Juvenile Delinquents Miraj, Madhav- 
nagar, Budghaon, 
Vishrambag, and 
Wanlesswadi. A Juvenile Aid Police 


Unit has been organised in Greater 
Bombay to assist the work under the 
Bombay Children’s Act. A special 
posse of women police helps the girls 
coming under the Act. Two juvenile 
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courts have been established at Bara- 
mati and Baroda to try cases of child- 
ren from these areas. 

* 


The International Study Conference 
on Child Welfare was held at Bombay 
from 5th to 12th December, 1952. 


* * * 


The formal opening of the National 
‘Library in its new home at Belvedere, 
Alipore, was performed on February 1, 

1953. The Gover- 


National Library, nor of West Bengal, 
Calcutta Dr. Harendra 
j ‘Coomar Mokerjee 


presided. The opening of the new 

Library synchronised with the occasion 

of the Golden Jubilee . celebrations of 

the Library, 
* 


* * 


The Central Government have sanc- 
tioned the award of nearly 6,000 


scholarships of about Rs. 30 lakhs, 


for the year 1952- 


Centr 53, to help raise the 
for zal Scholarships cultural ind educa- 
and Tribes 


tional status of the 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and 
Other Backward Classes in India. The 
award is intended to opèn new avenues 
of economic and social progress to 
these classes. 


The Central Ministry of Education 
has issued a brochure entitled “Scholar- 
ships for Scheduled Castes, Scheduled 
Tribes and Other Backward Classes”, 
(6 as.) presenting the all-India picture 
of scholarships and other amenities for 
backward classes in different states. 


0] # 4 


In pursuance of the scheme to pro- 


vide training facilities in educational 
statisties, the Central Ministry of 
Eduçation organised a three weekg 


course—the third in the series—for the 
benefit of the nominees of some of the 
universities in the country from 2nd 
to 20th September, 1952, 


Inaugurating the course, the Joint 


Educational Ad- 

Third Short Course viser Mr. K. G. 
in Educational Statis- Saiyidain, while 
tics impressing upon 


the nominees the 
importance of reliable and up-to-date 
data, cautioned them that the collec- 
tion of data in all fields of statistics 
should not be viewed asa mere 
mechanical activity, but as a vital part 
of wider social work. He added that 
the collection of statistics was not an 
end in itself but the means to achieve 
certain important ends like the form- 
ulation of policies in various fields. 


The course of instruction included 
the teaching of fundamentals of statis- 
tics, preparation and discussion of 
statistical forms used in this Ministry, 
graphical presentation of data, serutiny 
of returns received from colleges and 
universities, consolidation of data and 
practical compilation work. Although 


the programme was a varied one, 
special emphasis was laid on the 
correct filling and checking of the 


forms used by colleges and universit- 
ies in supplying information, 


The uses of various mechanical 
devices such as calculating machines, 
statistical tables, Hollerith Punchers 
and Verifiers were explained to the 
trainees, 


To make the candidates familiar with 
modern educational trends in India and 
abroad special lectures by 
persons were also arranged, 

a Ra me 

Convened by the Central Ministry of 
Education, a conference of professors 


eminent 
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of English from 29 Indian Universities 
was held at New Delhi in January, 1953, 
to consider the 
future of English 
Education in India. 
Inaugurating the 
Conference, Prof. Humayun Kabir, 
Additional Secretary, Central Ministry 
of Education, requested the assembled 
delegates to consider the extent to 
which new techniques for learning 
foreign languages could be adopted in 
India. Mr. K. G. Saiyidain, Joint 
Educational Adviser, Central Ministry 
of Education, stressed the necessity of 
planning shorter, but more intensive 
courses, of English in schools as the 
time allotted to the study of English 
was going to be brief. The Conference 
later divided into three Committees. 


ae ok * 


The Central Institute of Education, 
Delhi celebrated its Foundation Day on 
10th December, 1952. The proceedings 
opened with a short speech by Prof. 
Humayun Kabir 
who praised the 
achievements of 
the Institute during 
the five years of 
its existence. The 
Institute has been a centre for educa- 
tional research and has served as a 
model for the country. 

In his inaugural address Shri Shankar 
Prasad, Chief Commissioner, Delhi, 


Teaching of English 


Delhi's Central Irs- 


tilute of Education 


observed that an acute problem that < 


educationists face today is the problem 
of indiscipline amongst students. Toa 
could be tackled by «greater contae 
between teacher and taught, and By 
providing recreational and cultura 
activities for students in their leisure 
hours, He called upon teachers 5 
harness their theoretical knowledge 2o 
as to solve the practical problems 


facing the country. 


Celebrations concluded with a colour- 
ful pageant of Indian folklore presented 
by the students of the Institute. This 
included legends drawn from various 
parts of the country. 

& 


In connection with the celebration, 
the Institute organised - an educational 
exhibition which included exhibits of 


` teaching material in various subjects, 


audio-visual aids. the story of book 
production and other items. The story 
of book production was a specially 
interesting feature. It began with the 
many raw materials that go to make 
paper, and traced the development of a 
book through printing and the various 
stages of binding. Some finished pro- 
ducts and rare manuscripts were also 
exhibited. 


+ * Ld 


In the Five-Year Plan, education is’ 
regarded in the main as a part of the 
national effort. A sum of Rs. 155-46 
erores, which is 7 
per cent of total 
expenditure on the 
Plan, has been 
allotted to educational development. 
Out of this provision, Rs. 39°02 crores 
will be spent on the educational devel- 


in the Five 
Ringe gree 


‘opment of the Centre and Rs. 115-98 


crores in the State. 


Immediate reorientation in the pres- 
ent educational system is envisaged. 
Most of the expenditure will, it is ex- 
pected, be utilized for purposes of re- 
search and experiment at different 
levels. 

Tt is proposed to set up in each state 
at least one complete. unit of basic 
education to carry on research in educa: 
tional methods, to develop school-cum- 
community centres and to provide facil- 
itics for the production of literature 
and audio-visual aid. The number of 


primary schools is expected to increase 
by 17 per cent and the number of 
pupils by 25 per cent: Junior basic 
schools will increase by 22 per cent 
and the number of pupils by 81 per 
cent; secondary schools by 18 per cent 
and the number of pupils by 32 per 
cent. 
ae * * 


A two-day conference of representa- 
tives of 27 Indian universities, convened 
by the Central Ministry of Education 
to study problems relating to the teach- 
ing of Hindi, opened at New Delhi on 
January 20, 1953. This is the first time 
that a conference of teachers of Hindi 
from Universities has been convened. 

The Conference 
Hindi Teaching was inaugurated 

by Prof. Humayun 

Kabir, Additional 
Secretary, Central Ministry of 
Education. Prof. Kabir made the plea 
that the develooment of the regional 
languages of India should be borne in 
mind. He also emphasised the need to 
retain English in some form for inter- 
national communication and for easy 
access to scientific knowledge. 


The Committee, formed after the 
Conference, will study questions re- 
lating to the place of Hindi in 
schools; deal with the duration and 
content of Hindi courses in colleges and 
with the preparation of model syllabu- 
ses; it will consider the special prob- 
Jems connected with the teaching of 
Hindi to non-Hindi speaking persons 
and the training and qualifications of 
teachers of Hindi. It will also study 
the ‘question of promoting Hindi by 
means of research and publication 
programmes. 

+ * * 


The Government of India have sanc- 
tioned a recurring grant of Rs. 67,659 
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and a non-recurring grant df Rs. 152,551 
for general educational development; 
Rs. 9,754 and 
Rs. 102,794 recur- 
ring and non-recur- 
ring grants, res- 
pectively, for the development of 
Social Education in the three com- 
munity project centres of Hyderabad. 
The scheme covers the implementation 
of Basic Education in all primary 
schools, opening Adult Education class- 
es and establishing Basic Training 
School at Yermarus. Every project is 
provided with a Chief Social Education 
organiser with two assistants and a 
mobile cinema van for the propagation 
of social education through visual aids. 
An act has been passed to introduce 
compulsory primary education, 


% * a € 


Hyderabad Commu- 
nity Preicct 


The Teachers’ College, Mysore, con- 
ducted a study project on U.S.A. in the 
months of December, 1952 and January, 
1953. The Project 
was intended apart 
from acquainting 
them with project technique, to widen 


The Teac™ers 
College Mysore 


the mental horizon of the pupils. 


Mysore is shortly to have an “Aca. 
demy of Art”. 


* 
, 


42 more Co-educational Primary 
Schools, sanctioned under the Five 
Year Development Plan have been 
started in the 
Patiala and East 


j Punjab States. 16 
Lower Middle Schools have been raised 


to Middle Standard and two Middle 


Schools up-graded to the High 
Standard. 


Pepsu Progress 


The number of Adult education 
centres rose from 720 to 800 during the 
last quarter. Pamphlets: regarding 
adult education were distributed among 
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teachers. Sessions for Normal class 
and B.T. class at Faridkot have begun 
to function. 


Repudaman College, Nabha, main- 
tained a Land Army Squad of students 
called “Auxiliary of the Land Army”. _ 


x * * 


The Delhi Public Library was estab- 
lished in October, 1951 as a Pilot 
Public Library Project by Unesco in 
collaboration ‘with 
the Central Min.s- 
try of Education. 
It is intended to 
serve as a model for Public Library 
development in India and in other 
under-developed countries. The Lib- 
‘rary has Lending, Children’s and 
Social Education Departments. Be- 
sides supplying books and other read- 
ing material, the Library serves as a 
Community Centre for popular educa- 
tion, specially for neo-literates and 

children. The lending department 
maintains two reading rooms. The 
children’s department organises film 
shows, story-hours and other activities 
for children. The Social Education 
department seeks to introduce the use 
of books by its members through cul- 
tural activities, like study circles, 
dramas, discussions, debating and = 
groups, society of elders and fi 
critics groups. 

x * 


elbi Public Liprary 


* 


The Punjab Govern 
scholarships totalling 
Harijan students, makin 
of Rs. 150,958 in 1951-52; san 


= mination tee 
eae ee j end *Fee-concession 
j to the Harijan an 
News from Punjab Bi onl i h 
Castes, thus raising the tatal pingi i 
the year to Rs. 249,972-7-0. i aea 
Rs, 210,478 was sanctioned for p. 
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students in the form of stipends and 
scholarships, making the total expendi- 
ture in the financial year aggregate 
Rs 352,413-5-0. 


+ 


Cadets from the 8th Punjab Medical 
Company N. C. C. and ist Punjab 
Battalion, N.C.C., Amritsar, secured 
second and third place respectively in 
the National Shooting competition at 
Delhi. > 


* * * 


In the last two years 700 libraries , 
nave been added to the existing 
number of 50 in rural areas of the East 
Punjab. The ex- 
pansion of the 
Library movement 
is the result of the 
combined effort of local bodies, private 

organisations and the Education and 
` Public Relations Departments of the 

State Government. In an effort to 
make the people library-minded, the 
State Central Library Committee has 
set up branches in villages. 


* * * 


East Punjab Libraries 


Presiding over the annual Basic 
Education Conference at Sevagram, the 


Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, declared 
open the rural 

Rural University at university which 
Sevagram forms the founda- 
tion stone of the 

Basie Educational Structure com- 


menced by Gandhiji 14 years ago. The 
Educational Programme of the univer- 
sity will be organised around basic 
national needs. This rural university 
seeks to bring about a co-ordination 
between the various rural service activ- 
ities of the state, the need of which 
has been emphasised by the Indian 
University Commission. 
* + + 
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A day is earmarked every year for | 
the celebration of Social Education 
throughout India. Its principles are 
propagated through prabhat pheries, 
Magic Lantern Shows, Dramas, 
Cultural’ Shows, Broadcasts, Pres; 
Articles and Social Education Classes. 
Teachers and stu- 
dents give practical 
demonstrations of 
cleaning village lanes, digging compost 
pits, reclaiming derelict tanks, tree 
planting, construction of roads and 
agricultural extension work. Dona- | 
tions raised inthe form of books and 
money in both urban and rural areas 
are utilised to promote- the literacy 
campaign, 

* * * 


Social Education 
blicity 


The Government of Ajmer have re- 


orientated Social Education program- - 


mes in the State. Village teachers 

have been entrust- 
Social Education ed with Social 

Education work as 

part of their norm- 
al duties. About 1,000 teachers are 
conducting literacy classes, on a no- 
extra-allowance basis. To lessen the 
burden of extra work, duty hours in 
‘the school have been reduced by one 
hour. 


H 


In Assam, 800 newly established 
Social Education Centres are now 
functioning satisfactorily. Social 
education booklets, primers and posters 
have been distributed in the Sarupathar 
and Jorhat Community Project centres. 
Hook-worm campaign, started in 
December at Kamargaon, has attracted 
a large rural population, 

* 


A new feature of the Directorate of 
Education, Uttar Pradesh during the 
_ quarter ending December, 1952, was the 


organisation of a series of publie 
lectures on psychological topics for the 
benefit of parents and teachers, 


* a * 


The Third National Seminar on the 
preparation of literature for neo- 
literates, organised by the Indian 
Adult Education 
Committee, was 
held at the Jamia 
Millia, New Delhi. 


Seminar on Adult 
Lite.ature 


_ The Committee has been working with 


consistent endeavour at a medium of 
instruction which will attract and hold 


- the attention of illiterates and neo- 


literates. 


Dr. Frank C. Laubach, an American 
expert, advised the Committee on 
methods of imparting education to 
adults through the use of specially 
devised charts: the art of Simple Writ- 
ing, Illustrations and their place in 
literacy material and information on 
agriculture, S 


a * K 


The code of moral behaviour in 


higher secondary schools and intermed- ` 


iate colleges is receiving attention in 

Moral Behaviour Uttar Pradesh. It 

Marks has been suggested 

that righteous con- 

duct, exemplary 

behaviour, selfless service, interest in 

cottage industries and farming are 

being awarded marks which will þe re- 
corded in a student’s record of work, 


The marks so earned by a scholar 
will create a suitable fund from’ which 
he may apply to withdraw marks so as 
to make up for the deficiency, if he fails 
in one or more subjects at the annual 
promotion examination, In the case of 
a scholar who passes in every subject 
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these marks will be added to his aggre- 
gate of marks. 


a * * 


The Government of Vindhya Pradesh 
has exempted Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and Other Backward 
Classes from the 
payment of all 
dues in educational 
institutions. 34 
night schools have been opened in the 
State, to provide special educational 
facilities for students of these classes. 


Facilities for 
Backward 
Classes 


w * + 


THE FOREIGN SCENE 


The American Association of Uni- 
versity Women 


proposes to spend 
about $123,000 on 
scholarships and 
residence expenses for 54 women stu- 
dents from foreign countries. 


American Forcign 
Scholarships 


k a + 


Nine midwestern Universities (Uni- 
versities of Indiana, Kentucky, Louis- 
ville, Dayton, Miami, Oxford (Ohio) 
Ohio State Oe 

isi neil i (Athens), incin- 
Amedian Goivarsitieg nati and Xavier 
(Cincinnati) have 
established — the 
Allied Universities ey Coe a 
main purpose of the Counci 
to tare laboratory for TV eaves 
tional ideas, inspire and aid Iocal- 
educational telecasters and establish a 
centre for educational TV infor 
Its main purpose is “to come to a wey 
appreciation of, and experience 
dramatic educational values”. 


$ 
+ * 


Britain’s Royal Astronomical Socie- 

tys Gold Medal— 

Indian Wins British Society’s premier 

Medal -annual award—has 

lately been award- 

ed to an Indian, Professor Subrahman- 

yam Chandrasekhar, for his contribu- 
tions to mathematical astrophysics. 

+ * * 


A debating team of three British 

University gradu- 

British Debating aies arrived in 

m Bombay in the 

month of January 

for a ten-week tour of Universities in 

India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Singapore. 

The team’s itinerary includes visits to 

Bombay, Poona, Madras, Calcutta, 

Lucknow, Delhi, Jullundar, Ludhiana 
and Amritsar. 


* * * 


The Desert Research Institute of 
Egypt at Cairo tackles floral, 
faunal and mineral problems of the 
desert area. The Institution aims at a 
many-sided scien- 
tific study of the 
desert. It sponsors 
Scientific missions 


Desert Scientific Instit 
ute at Caivo 


‘to foreign countries and enlists the aid 


of individuals and associations. Scien- 
tific museums, libraries, debates, lec- 
tures and conferences are organised. 
A periodical is published recording the 
scientific activities undertaken in the 
desert zone. 

* * * 


A conference of African ministers, 
directors of education, administrators, 
teachers and mission leaders with 
British education- 
ists and colonial 
officers was recent- 
ly held at Cam- 
bridge. The Conference confined itself 
to discussing how best to give 


Education in Africa 
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Africans the kind of education they 
most need and desire. The Conference 
implicitly reecégnised that ~Africans 
ought to be responsible for their own 
education. There was, however, the 
difficulty of arriving at “a real measure 
of local control and responsibility” for 
education, while African local govern- 
ment is still in its early stages. 
pa 


That “Tuition fees in all Vocational 
schools under the South African Union 
Education Department will be abo- 
lished?” was recently. announced by 
Mr. J. H. Vibjoen, the South African 
Minister of Education. 


* + * 


A radical change has taken place in 
the philosophy of education in Egypt 
with the collabora- 
tion of the Govern- 
ment and other 
private organisations. 


In the year 1951-52, 382,362 men and 
58,149 women attended literacy classes. 
15 branches of Public Culture Institu- 
tions gave instruction in Art, Mecha- 
nics, Vocational Guidance, Languages, 
Journalism, Librarianship, Domestic 
Science and Commerce to 15,707 stu- 
dents. 


Egyptian Education 


Young People’s Clubs were started at 
Cairo and in the provinces to promote 
cultural activities. The School Social 
Work Department of Egypt gives train- 
ing to school children in social activi- 
ties. 

z * * * 


Two international Seminars spon- 
sored by Unesco were held in i950 
and 1951 at Brussels and Sevres res- 
pectively. The 
seminars recom- 
mended the global 
improvement of 


History Text Books 
Need Global Slant 
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the substance and teaching methods of 
History text books. It was suggested 
that to make history really interna- 
tional, more emphasis should be placed 
on the history of civilization than on 
political and military history. 


The historians assembled at the 
seminar emphasised that in order to 
write History text books, competing 
political and social ideologies of the 
world should be treated in their broad 
perspective. Proceeding from an 
awareness of its immediate surround- 
ings, the young mind should have a 
wider recognition of international 
developments; and, the global view 
need not exclude the local picture or 
the national pattern. 


Attended by 558 delegates from 64 
countries, the International Conference 
in Defence of Children was held at 
Vienna from 12th to 16th April, 1952. 

Reports were ‘read 


Interiational Con- out on child condi- 


ference in Defvnce 


of Child:en tions in various 
countries. 
According to the U.N.O., in 1950 


about 30 million children were in 
immediate need of help. 


The Conference considered problems 
relating to the health and education of 
children. Among the different com- 
mittees appointed to investigate the 
causes of the present misery and 
ignorance in the world, the Committee 
on Education took up various problems 
on the education of children. It point- 
ed out that education in some countries 
of the world was as bad as it could be. 
There was little or no provision for 
nursery education. The question of 
disabilities ot the so-called coloured 
people and shortage of teachers in the 
U.K. and the U.S.A. also engaged the 
attention of delegates, 
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On the basis of these reports resolu- 
tions were passed regarding the educa- 
tional development of children and the 
influence of literature, press, radio, 
cinema and art on the moral and cul- 
tural development of children. It 
recommended, ‘inter alia’, that educa- 
tion must be free, compulsory and 
available to all, in the national langu- 
age, and that child-labour, which pre- 
vents children from receiving educa- 
tion, should be abolished. 

% * * 

The first programme of its kind in 
the world, the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission’s ‘Kindergarten of the Air’, 
caters mainly for children of pre- 
school age, who listen eagerly for the 
well-loved voices of two trained Kinder 
garten teachers. 


The programme had its origin in 
Western Australia in 1942. It isa 
clever mixture of light-hearted fun and 
valuable educa- 
tional material. It 
serves the two-fold 
purpose of giving 
children an opportunity to build-up a 
splendid groundwork on which to base 
their education and gives suggestions 
to parents on how to guide their child- 
ren’s activities constructively. 


The Kindergarten programme m 
ludes stories, SOngs, and peas 
rhythms. Every programme lasts 


20 minutes, because that has been fonnd 
to be the ideal length for such a session. 
* P + 
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Kindergarten of the 
Air 


The London Institute 0 
ted its golden jubile e 


celebra y 
c the Indian sub-continen 
Students from ra~ se 
ingent TO! 

Indian Students i? contingent | the 
London overseas @ ipe 
Institute. or m 

357 students from 57 countries W o 


taking graduate and post-graduate 
teachers’ training courses there, 33 hail. 
from India. Indian students are rep- 
resented in most of the courses under- 
taken at the Institute. 

* * * 


The London County Council has at 
present 11 Open Air Day Schools with 
about 1400 pupils. 600 other delicate 
London children 
are in special board- 
ing schools. Child- 
ren are selected for 
these schools on the advice of the 
school Medical Officer. They remain 
in the school for at least six months. 
Special attention is paid to the health 
of the children. The school curriculum 
ig of ordinary primary and secondary 
schools. Both boys and girls learn, in 
addition, cooking, wood-work, - music, 
art, craftwork and gardening. After a 
few months’ stay, if children have im- 
proved sufficiently in health, they go 
back to the ordinary primary or second- 
ary schools. 

ri + * 


Open Air Schoo! For 
Delicate Children 


The School Journey Association of 
London has pub- 


School Tours Abroad lished its prog- 
ramme of contin- 
ental tours of 


for which tours 


1953. The countries 
include Austria, 


have ‘been arranged 


Belgium, France, Germany, Holland, 
Luxembourg and Switzerland. 
* * * 

Typical of rural Egypt, the Sindbis- 

Sindyon Project 

The Sindbis-Sindyon comprises a nuc- 

Project leus of seven 

villages with a 


population of 50,000, some 40 kilo- 
metres north of Cairo. The Project is 
based on psychological theory and its 
ultimate goal is to stamp out illiteracy 
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with functional teaching and in a 
short period. In one of the villages 
called “Baroda”, the first experiment 
conducted within three months, at a 
rate of four lessons per week, brought 
satisfactory results. 


* * * 


Since 1941 every primary school in 
Sweden has taught a subject called 


‘Orienteering’. A word coined by an’ 


American Univer- 


New School S bject sity teacher, it is 


in Sweden derived from the 
Swedish word for 

orientation. About 40,000 Swedish 
schoolboys and schoolgirls compete 


annually for “an ‘Orienteering’ profi- 
ciency pin”. A novel outdoor activity, 
it is the art of finding one’s way with 
the help of a map and compass. The 
new sport with an educational and 
instructional basis has spread like wild- 
fire in almost all continental countries 
and crossed the Atlantic to Canada. 
The popularity of this new sport lies 
in that it combines purposeful activity 
with outdoor enjoyment, and inspires 
interest in such school subjects as geo- 
graphy, mathematics, drawing, report- 
writing and nature study, 
+ * * 


Universities of Great Britain, the 
United States and Canada, where uni- 
versity extension activities have played 
a great part in de- 
veloping adult 
education services, 
furnish examples of 
vities of University 
uman resources for 
ards the betterment 


Universities in Adult 
Education 


the remarkable acti 
men to mobilise h 
these studies tow. 
of the masses, 


The studies have been compiled in a 
recent Unesco publication—Uniners- 
ities in Adult Education. The section 
on Canada describes the impressive 
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work carried on by the St. Francis 
Xavier University to educate miners. 
industrial workers, fishermen and far- 
mers of eastern Nova Scotia. In U.S. 
Universities, countless educational 
programmes are in vogue for those 
desirous of improving their general, 
educational or vocational training. 
Compilers of the volume also devote 
some space to basic administrative 
problems of adult education services. 
F ae * 


Eight Young United States Scholars 
are studying 17 languages unknown 
outside Peru, and compiling grammars 
and dictionaries of tongues that have 
never been written, 


Dr. William C. Townsend of Cali- 
fornia who is 
directing the work 
says that in an 
estimated period of 
50 years the number of distinct langua- 
ges will be more than 50. 


While learning (the Red) Indian 
Languages in the interest of Science, 
the research workers teach the Indians 
to read and write, to learn Spanish and 
improve their contact with the outside 
world. 

During summer, the institute gives 
courses in linguistics. Each year many 
of the students who show an aptitude 
for, and an interest in the studies are 
added to the staff for field work. 


Founded in 1934, the institute is an 
independent body and affiliated to the 
University of Oklahoma. It is support- 
ed almost entirely by contributions. 
Last year budget expenditure totalled 
$350,000. The Peruvian Government’s 
aid consists of free entry to materials 
and equipment and in providing petrol 
for the Institute’s six aeroplanes. 

* eS * 


U. S. Group Studies 
Tongues of Peru 


EDUCATION TODAY 


The second volume of ‘Index 
Bibliographicus’ has just been pub- 
lished by Unesco and the interna- 

tional Federation 
Unesco Index Biblio. for Documentation. 
graphicus An international 
directory of cur- 
rent periodical abstracts and biblio- 
graphies, it includes all the publications 
that are considered useful for retros- 
pective research. The 72 page book 
is intended to be a practical working 
tool for all research organisations and 
libraries. 
* * oe 


The Regional Conference on Free and 
Compulsory Education in South Asia 
and the Pacific was held under the 
auspices of Unesco with the co- 
operation of India at Bombay, from 

December 12 to 
Unesco Regional Con- December 23. The 
ference Conference consid- 
ered whether 0” 
not compulsory education should be 
emphasised for all people. The Con- 
ference divided into three commissions : 
one on Administration, Finance, and 
Legislation, the second on the Training 
of Teachers and the third on Curri- 
culum. 
* * * 

In co-operation with the Indian 

National Commission for Co-operation 
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with Unesco the Central Ministry of 
Education held a 
seminar to study 
the contribution of 
K Gandhian outlook 
and techniques to the solution of ten- 
sions between and within nations, at 
New Delhi, in January, 1953. Eminent 
thinkers from the East and West parti- 
cipated in the Seminar. The Seminar 
has made important recommendations 
for the solution of national and inter- 
national tensions based on the teach- 
ings of Mahatma Gandhi. 


* * * 


Gandhian Seminar 


Unesco expects to set up a new. 
pilot library in Columbia, a counter- 
part of the one at Delhi. 

+o * * 


Unesco will publish the findings of 
experts in the use 
of vernacular 
° languages in educa- 
tion in the forthcoming Unesco series 
on ‘Monographs on Fundamental 
Education’. 


Unesco Activities 


* 


Unesco is planning to sponsor an 
International Seminar on the Teaching 
of Modern Languages for World Under- 
standing to be held in July and August 


this year. 


Talk tor Teescher 


(Especially to those in Secondary Training Colleges) 


We reproduce in this issue of the Quarterly as part of the regular 
feature “Talk to Teachers”, the Foreword contributed by Mr. K. G. 
Saiyidain to a forthcoming publication of the Ministry, entitled 
“Experiments in Teacher Training” by Principal T. K. N. Menon 


and Dr. G. N. Kaul of the Baroda University. 


This may well be 


regarded as a sequel to the “Talk to Teachers” that was published in 
the Quarterly of June, 1952, making out a case for an experimental 


approach to education. 


HERE is, perhaps, no field of 

human endeavour where the creat- 
ivê spark, which is the basis of all 
experimental work, is more essential 
than in the field of Education. For 
education is essentially a “man-mak- 
ing” process in which dead routine and 
inertia have no place, and where there 
is constant need for adjusting both 
aims and techniques to changing 
individual and social needs. On the 
one hand, the person who is being 
educated is constantly changing as he 
grows from infancy, through childhood 
to adolescence and, on the other, the 
social situation for which he is being 
trained is in a constant state of influx. 
If education is, therefore, to have a 
vital impact on the life of the indivi- 
dual and the country, it becomes 
necessary to ensure that its objectives 
and methods—even if they are good— 
are not allowed to become static or 
petrified but continue to grow and 
develop in harmony with the new need 
and ideals and, in fact, contribute to 
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their desirable reorientation. In our 
case, where no one would venture to 
claim that at present they are even 
tolerably good, the need for new ex- 


periments becomes all the more 
emphatic. 
It is a poignantly keen “realization” 


of this fact which has prompted the 
policy, adopted by the Central Ministry 
of Education recently, to do all it can 
to encourage educational experiments 
at all stages with the object of bringing 
about improvements in the quality and 
standard of education, Tt has conseq- 
uently offered, under the Five-Year 
Plan of educational development, finan- 
cial as well as technical assistance to 
State Governments to establish com- 
pact, experimental centres of Basic 
Education—from junior basic schools to 
Post-graduate Basic Training Colleges 
(where possible) together with social 
education centres and an integrated 
Library service—with the express pur- 
pose of developing, under favourable 
material and psychological conditions, 
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proper techniques and materials for 
Basic education. It has similarly offered 
assistance for the improvement of 
selected primary and secondary schools 
which may serve as models for neigh- 
bouring institutions. It has invited 
Training Colleges to take on modest 
research projects directly aimed at the 
development of better methods, curri- 
cula and teaching aids. It has, under 
active consideration, a scheme for 
organizing a number of “Camps” 
during summer where selected Head 
Masters of Secondary Schools may 
come together for a leisurely, frank 
and heart-to-heart discussion of their 
common problems and difficulties and, 
through such discussions, hammer out 
new approaches and then go back to 
their work enthused and refreshed in 
mind and body....... And there are 
various other such schemes in view. 


This is one side of the picture. It is 
necessary to encourage such projects 
because far too little experimentation 
is going on in the educational field in 
this vast country of ours. But there is 
also the other side. What work is being 


actually done, sometimes in fairly well - 


known institutions, sometimes by gifted 
teachers working in obscure corners, 
is not known widely enough and, there 
fore, the contagious enthusiasm of 
actual achievement, however modest, is 


not being properly mobilized. It is in 
this context that one often finds an 
cing than 


ounce of practice more convincing t14 
a ton-of theory! Teachers working in 
different parts of the country—or in Ta 
same part, for that matter—n the fie ; 
of Basic, Primary, Secondary or Socia 
Education have often no knowledge 
whatever of what their colleagu i 
working under equally difficult a A 
couraging conditions. have been i ee 
accomplish. Under the circumsta a 
the former receive no inspiration 
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challenge and the latter no recognition, 
nor is the sense of a fraternity of effort 
in a common cause built up in them. 
So, with a view to bringing to the notice 
of all educational workers, scattered 
over the country, accounts of useful and 
promising educational experiments in 
different fields, the Education Ministry 
has taken up the complementary project 
of bringing out a series of brochures 
dealing with such experiments in early 
childhood education, in primary and 
secondary education and in the field of 
Teacher Training which has its impact 
on all. educational stages. y 


I must, however, confess that our 
success in this project has so far been 
rather slow and disappointing. For, 
such a project requires the active and 
interested co-operation of all State 
Education Departments as well as 
voluntary and private agencies working 
in the field who may place at its dis- 
posal the necessary accounts and reports 
about such work. It has not so far 
been forthcoming in adequate measure 
from either of these sources and, there- 
fore, the full implementation of this 
vitally important project has been 
delayed. Curiously enough, like 
Moliere’s M. Jourdain who did not 
know that he had been “talking prose” 
all his life, there are some institutions 
that do not even know that they are 
doing valuable experimental or pioneer- 
ing work! Nor do some of the educa- 
tional authorities concerned with their 
supervision. So, the response to our 
invitation for the supply of such 
material has been both rather tardy and 
meagre and this has held up the pro- 
gress of this scheme. 


The present brochure, dealing with 
experiments in Teacher Training at the 
Secondary level, is part of the projected 
series of publications on educational 
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experiments in different stages. It 
brings together a good deal of useful 
and interesting material, showing the 
research projects and experiments 
undertaken in some of the Training 
Colleges in India, and I hope these will 
help to quicken the tempo of such work 
all over the country. This account does 
not, by any means, claim td be exhaust- 
ive but the responsibility for its incom- 
pleteness is largely that of the Colleges 
themselves which failed to supply the 
requisite or relevant material. The 
Ministry has undertaken the publication 
of the brochure in its present form, after 
due editing, because it would be un- 
wise to wait till something more 
‘complete’ or ‘perfect? could be com- 
piled. The best may well, in this case, 
be the enemy of the good! I would, 
however, welcome the receipt of 
‘indignant’ letters from other Training 
Colleges, enclosing interesting and well 
written accounts of their experimental 
work, and asking why they have not 
found a place in it. And, who knows 
but that it might lead to the publica- 
tion of a companion volume! In any 
case, I hope all teachers—especially 
those in Training Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools—will find the study of this 
brochure stimulating and fruitful, and 
will try to explore the possibility of 
working out similar or other types of 
experiments in their own institutions. 


II 


Some of us who sit in offices and 
draw up educational schemes and others 
who write books and articles are often 
apt to imagine that the “newer” and 
more progressive ideas about education 
have become fairly well known to 
teachers in schools and other educa- 
tionists—at least in theory—and all that 
has to be done is to provide the neces- 
sary conditions for their translation into 


rs 


practice. I am afraid this is too 
complacent an appraisal of the existing 
situation. I have recently had an 
opportunity of visiting many parts of 
India, discussing educational problems 
with field workers and seeing a number 
of educational institutions, and I must 
confess that the experience has provided 
a much needed corrective against that 
assumption. 


Even in this year of grace 1953, there 
are many schools which may well have 
stepped out of the middle of the 19th 
century and many teachers, inspecting 
officers and, educational workers who 
may well have had a longish wink in 
the tradition of Rip Van Winkle! If 
you talk to them about various educa- 
tional issues, you realise that they have 
no idea whatever of the contribution to 
educational methodology and tech- 
niques, or even to its basic principles 
made by distinguished educational 
thinkers and teachers in India and 
abroad. They still think of schooling 
in terms of mere reading and writing 
and acquiring painfully a certain 
amount of miscellaneous information 
which has little or no relation to life 
or to the interests of children. Their 
vision is limited to dull text books and 
duller lessons. Their- schools ` are 
joyless “learning factories” and school- 
rooms bear no impress whatever of 
any sense of art or beauty or of being 
the setting for the life of eager, lively 
and active children. They are 
hidebound by traditional methods and 
curricula, and even when they do 
realize that these are not good enough, 
they content themselves with the 
thought that they can do nothing about 
it, that it is the fault of the “Depart- 
ment” alone and only the Department 
can set it right—as if, in any reasonable 
sense of the word, an Education 
Department can have any entity apart 


He 
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‘ment of muddled colours. 
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from the teachers who constitute its 
soul and body...... I mention these 
sobering facts and observations in order 
to make both the Education Depart- 
ments and the teachers—individually 
and collectively—ponder the situation, 
get rid of their complacency (if any? 


and set themselves to propagate the 
right kind of educational ideals and 
methods in the teaching personnel. If 
this is not done, quickly and imagina- 
tively, all our ambitious schemes of 
educational development are bound to 
come to grief. 


(Continued from page 26) 


The paintings pro- 
were 


colours of brilliant hue. 
duced with these cheap materials 
among the gayest entries in the show. 


should be given the 
primary colours in separate pots and 
should be encouraged to mix their colours 
on a piece of paper rather than in the pots, 


which always results in the disappoint- 
The use of per- 


cil or of the more complicated media of 
pastel, water colour, Or oil is less desirable 
with young children, though ` the painting 
which won first prize in the five-six age 
group of Shankar’s show is a pastel by a 
Japanese child. This picture of children in 
the rain, while retaining all the beguiling 
freshness and spontaneity of childhood, 
shows an amazing control of a difficult 
medium. 


Young children 


If adolescence is the most trying time for 
the young artist, it is also the most difficult 
time for the art teacher. By and large. the 
child will have’ to find his own way out of 
the difficulties of this period; the teacher 
can only be ready with sympathy and de- 
vices to keep him from getting discouraged 
or bogged down in superficial details. 
this age paintings on a large-scale should be 
encouraged as there is nothing like an 
enormous piece of paper 


2 k S e 
excessive labouring over details; ‘Se 
larger arm movements involved in painting 
will encourage a freer technique. 


Turkish Paintings 


The Turkish paintings in Shankar’s show 
are an excelent example of this. The 
work of Turkish children in the ten to 13 
age-groups, where the work of so many 
children stumbles over the various hazards 
discussed above are most impressive. Many 
of the paintings are four by five feet in 
dimension, several times larger one suspects 
than the children who executed them. The 
outsize sheets of paper seem to have inspir- 
ed ambitious subject involving the hand- 
ling of large numbers of people participating 
in some activity—putting out a fire, or 
watching a cock-fight, or going about their 
respective business in a panoramic city 
scene. The waterfront scene reproduced 
here is a master:ul integration of a great. 


many elements. 


Other devices to keep the adolescent 
painter growing and experimenting are to 
encourage him to work in various scales 
and also to try different mediums. The 
teacher should watch for signs that a child 
may be getting into a rut with one medium 
or one subject. A teacher may suggest 
though he should never impose, different 
subjects—both of an objective and subjec- 
tive nature. A child should be discouraged 
from spending too much time on one paint- 
jng—though not encouraged to leave pic- 
tures unfinished 


JEAN MERRILL 


AND 
Ronni SOLBERT 


A Survey of Rewards and Punish- 
ments in Schools——A Report by the 
National Foundation for Educational 
: Research in England and Wales, based 
on researches carried out by M. E. 
Highfield and A. Pinsent. Published by 
Newnes Educational Publishing Co., 
` Ltd., London, 1952. Price £2. 2s. 0d. 


HIS survey originated with a 
question asked in the British Par- 
liament in 1947 about the use of corporal 
punishment in schools. It is a compre- 
hensive survey in two respects. First, 
it was carried out on a nation-wide 
basis; and secondly, it comprised a 
large number of specific investigations 
bearing not only on the simple problem 
of corporal punishment but on the much 
wider body of educational practice sum- 
med up in the phrase ‘rewards and 
punishments’. 


Some of the important problems 
studied are: (i) the motives which 
determine the teacher’s decision to 
punish; (ii) the misdemeanours which 
teachers deem most worthy of punish- 
ment; (iii) the conditions of greatest 
difficulty for teachers; (iv) the attempts 
of Education Authorities to regulate 
-the use of corporal punishment and the 
reactions of teachers with respect to 
the official regulations; (v) the present 
state of opinion among teachers with 
respect to the total abolition of corporal 
punishment; (vi) the confidence of 
teachers in alternative methods of 
control; (vii) the differences between 
pupils deemed difficult by teachers and 
those who do not present behaviour 
difficulties; (viii) the opinions of teach- 
ers about the relative effectiveness of 
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certain commonly used incentives and 
deterrents; (ix) the success or failure of 
specified incentives and deterrents with 
different behaviour trends; (x) the 
professional opinion with respect to the 
effectiveness of certain reforms com- 
monly advocated for improving schol- 
astic zeal and diminishing the need for 
punishment; and (xi) the conditions 
prevailing in certain state schools in 
which corporal punishment has been 
voluntarily abandoned, 


It is impossible in a brief review to 
comment on the findings in each one 
of the various investigations. Suffice it 
to say that there is a wealth of material 
in this survey for the teacher and the 
educational administrator to study. 
Although the social context of the study 
is British, the Indian teacher will find 
information that he can profit by. There 
are problems of discipline that, being 
more psychological than sociological, 
are universal in their nature, and any 
light thrown on them even in an alien 
social context can be valuable to 
teachers in this country. To take one 
significant example, there are the find- 
ings 1n respect of the relation between 
home management, behaviour difficul- 


ties and power of attention: 1. Slack, . 


irresponsible management, and aloof- 
ness as well as repressive management, 
it has been found, produce behaviour 
difficulties in the classroom. 2. Rep- 
ressive home management increases the 
tendency of children to be distractible. 
whereas slack, irresponsible and aloof 
treatment at home increases the ten- 
dency of children to be confused. This 
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connection, as the report says, is edu- 
cationally important since disturbing 
a child’s attention must interfere with 
his capacity to learn. 


Here are some, significant findings 
which, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
would be found to be true if a similar 
survey were made in India: —l. Women 
teachers resort less frequently to cor- 
poral punishment than do men. 2. The 
highest incidence of the use of corporal 
punishment is for misdemeanours con- 
sidered to be contraventions of school 
regulations. 3. Men teachers are more 
inclined to consider misdemeanours as 
acts contrary to -regulation, whereas 
women teachers are more inclined to 
consider them as acts indicative of low 
standards of conduct and of disordered 
personality and needing psychological 
investigation and treatment rather than 
summary punishment. It may be of 
interest to point out in this connection 
that in a recent study by the reviewer 
of the attitudes of student-teachers to- 
wards children’s behaviour problems 
Women student-teachers were found to 
be more “mental hygiene-minded” than 
men. Is this corroborative evidence 
indicative, perhaps, of a native and 
characteristic feminine quality? 


Perhaps, the most interesting section 
of the survey under review is the one 
relating to the attitudes of teachers to- 
ward the partial or total abolition of 
corporal punishment. A sample of 724 
teachers chosen so as to represent as 
accurately as possible all grades of 
Status and all types of schools maim- 
tained by Local Education authorities, 
both sexes, various types of neighbour- 
hood, urban and rural, and all ages 
within the profession recorded their 
attitudes. A large majority (94-4 per 
cent.) voted against total abolition, 
and a still larger majority (96.5 per cent) 
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against the proposal to make the inflic- 
tion of corporal punishment a legal 
offence. This is a clear indication of 
the feeling among teachers that 
although corporal punishment_is not a 
desirable method of discipline, it is 
necessary to resort to it under certain 
conditions and in certain cases. As the 
authors of the survey point out, if 
corporal punishment were abolished by 
arbitrary decree and its use made a 
legal offence, “the main result would 
be the substitution of clandestine 
punishments which might be equally 
harmful to the pupils”. It is true that 
the principle that “prevention is better 
than cure” is as much a mental hygiene 
principle as it is a principle of physical 
hygiene. But it must be borne in mind 
that effective prevention takes time to 
organize, involving .a considerable 
modification of the environment to 
eradicate predisposing causes, which in 
turn implies an adequate knowledge of 
causes. 


There are two further conclusions 
that are supported by the results of 
this research, and that cannot be over- 
emphasized. One, the relevance to the 
problems of school organization of an 
understanding of childhood, parti- 
cularly of the cognitive and emotional 
factors in learning. Two, the relev- 
ance for teachers and administrators 
of the results of recent experimental 
studies in social psychology, tempera- 
ment and emotional disorder, which 
connect moral deviation and delin- 
quency with environmental predispos- 


ing causes. 


Clearly, the research indicates the 
need for a new orientation in teacher 
education with an emphasis on the 
mental hygiene of childhood and youth. 
As a matter of fact, in the section of 
the survey dealing with the relative 
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effectiveness of certain measures com- 
monly recommended for the purpose of 
stimulating zeal in school work and 
alleviating behaviour difficulties, “im- 
proved training of teachers in psycholo- 
gical observation and early detection of 
behaviour difficulties” is given a very 
high place by the teachers who rated 
these measures. If teachers, during 
their professional preparation, are 
helped to develop a scientific outlook on 
behaviour disorders which leads them 
to look for environmental causes for 
such disorders and to exercise patience 
and understanding instead of resorting 
to drastic measures of retaliation and 
repression, a great step will have been 
taken to reduce the incidence of punish- 
ment in schools. Familiarity with the 
early symptoms of the commoner 
behaviour disorders will enable teach- 
ers to refer cases which they cannot 
deal with in schools to the appropriate 
agencies, and experience in approved 
and tested methods of alleviating minor 
behaviour difficulties which can be 
tackled in school will enable them to 
attend to such difficulties themselves. 


E; A. Pires. 


Health Observation of School 
Children—Wheatley and Hallock, pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. New York-Toronto-London, 491 
pages. 


T HE present book is an admirably 
4 written guide for helping teachers 
to observe and understand the school 
child in health and sickness. It is the 
cutcome of a regular movement to 
enlist teachers as observers of the 
health of school children. Towards the 
close of the last century it was the 
practice of the Department of Health 
in U.S.A. to assign medical inspectors 
to a group of schools. Under this 
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system it was the custom of medical 
men to enquire from teachers whether 
any of their children required medical 
help. The inspectors did not actually 
go to the schools but made enquiries on 
the telephone. The teachers reported 
only serious cases for treatment. This 
was soon found to be a very defective 
system as the potential menaces to the 
health of school children went un- 
noticed. 


The importance of putting the 
teacher in the observation post was 
recognised as early as 1924 and Dr. 
James Frederick Rogers, then Consul- 
tant in Hygiene of the United States 
Office of Education, emphasised it in 
his pamphlet entitled “What every 
teacher should know about the physi- 
cal condition, of her pupils”. The 
teachers soon realised their responsib- 
ility in the matter and many schemes 
were drawn up for the observation 
of health of school children. Since 
then the health observation of school 
children in the U.S.A. has become more 


. and more teacher-centred. 


The present book sets forth all the 
advanced medical knowledge in regard 
to the health of the children in a 
language intelligible to the common 
teacher. It gives a plan of efficient 
observation, imparts a general know- 
ledge of the nervous systems, the 
survey of circulatory and respira- 
tory systems, functions of the 
various organs, growth of the bones 
and muscles and so on. In short, 
it deals with the physical and mental 
growth of children in all its aspects. 


Health observation of school children 
in our country is totally neglected. In 
such schools as have made some 
arrangement for it, it is still physician- 
centred. A good deal has to be done 
in this respect and this:-book will serve 
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ās à guide not only to teachers but 
also to parents: Every school should 
be provided with a copy of the book, 
and the subject should form part of 
the course of our Teachers’ Training 
Colleges. 


P. C. Baghchi. 


Child Rorschach Responses.—Louise 


Bates Ames, Janet Learned, Ruth W. ` 


Metraux and Richard N. Walker: 
Harper & Bros: New York 1952— 
$ 7-50. 

AY 


ERMAN Rorschach’s Ink-Blot 

Test, though in use for over 20 
years now, continues to enjoy the privi- 
leges of being the most important single 
test to evaluate personality structure. 
Literature on this test is pouring in 
and the test itself has assumed such 
importance as to necessitate formation 
of an international society for Rorschach 
Research, the Vice-President of which 
Madame Loosli-Usteri vouches for the 
soundness of the principles adopted in 
the present book to the “Swiss Method”, 
The present volume is not an introduc- 
tory manual on Rorschach Procedure. 
It is assumed that the reader is familiar 
with at least one or other of the more 
common scoring systems adopted in 
Rorschach Test. 


According to the authors, the aim of 
this investigation has been to determine 
whether or not the Rorschach Test can 
be used effectively with children under 
ten years of age. Can it be administer- 
ed practically? Does it reveal charac- 
teristic normative patterns of behaviour 
which change from age to age? And 
does it accurately reveal also the unique 
individuality of individual subjects? 
The authors’ answer to these questions 
ls: “Yes”, 
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Practically all the work done on the 
use of Rorschach with children appears 
tc have been based upon adult norms. 
Thus, there is a certain diffidence about 
using Rorschach as a means of exploring 
the personality of children. The pre- 
sent study aims to fill this lacuna to 
provide collected norms for children 
and thus make Rorschach a valid test 
for children based on child norms. 


The authors who are workers in the 
Gesell Institute of Child Development 
have compiled data on 650 of a homo- 
geneous group of children (two to ten 
years) of above-average intelligence. 
They have analysed 50 records (25 for 
boys and 25 for girls) at half-yearly 
age levels from two to five and a half 
years and at yearly intervals from six 
to ten years. Over 50 per cent. consist- 
ed of children belonging to research 
groups that have been followed “for 
many years at the former Yale Clinic 
of Child Development. In order to do 
fuller justice to Rorschach concepts, 
validity, reliability and norms have 
been worked out. It may be noted that 
till now, though fragmentary references 
te validity have been made by several 
authors, no systematic validation study 
has been carried out. À 


While conducting the investigation, 
the authors had to take several hurdles 
that Rorschach users face’ in the ad- 
ministration, scoring and interpretation 
of Rorschach with reference to child- 
ren. For example, the difficulties such 
as clarification of responses, verbal 
directions in administration, whether 
the child could be allowed to turn the 
card or not, the degree of encourage- 
ment to be used for-eliciting responses 
have been overcome by adopting 
a modified form of administration and 
scoring. By this the authors claim to 
have obtained reasonably full responses 
from children as young as two or three. 
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The method of administration adopted 
by these workers is given (page 25, et 
seq) and may help users of Rorschach, 
Pearson’s Product-Moment correlations 
between the scoring summaries for two 
independent workers on the same set 
of 40 children reveal the highest cor- 
relation to be -99, the lowest to be 
-79, the median ‘r’ being 9.92, thus 
revealing the efficiency of the scoring 
system adopted- by the workers. The 
difficulty and ambiguity in scoring, D, 
F+, and P determinants are minimised, 
the arbitrariness in scoring, such as the 
suggestion that any response with a 
qualifying objective should be ranged 
among F+ are set aside. 


The authors rightly felt that it would 
be better to compare individual child 
response with responses of other child- 
ren of similar age groups and as a 
result of their work they have noticed 
variations that would occur if adult 


norms were used for the purposes. For 


example, the investigation: shows that 
many forms scored F— in adults ought 
to be scored F+ in children, Many 
types of responses which are considered 
pathological or at least suggestive of 
disturbance in the adult such as the 
Clob responses, contaminations, con- 
fabulated responses, oligo-phrenic 
details (Do), pure ‘œŒ responses, per- 
severations and anatomic responses 
Occcur quite characteristically and 


normatively at particular ages in 
children. 


There are two parts, the first part 
dealing with the methods used, statisti- 
cal procedure, scoring systems and Part 
I consisting of the actual findings in 
each age-group, giving the qualitative 
description of the individuality of each 
age-group, the frequent type of res- 
ponse, individual determinants and sex 
differences and also a sample record of 

`a girl and a boy for each age-group. 


The developmental trends and Ror- 
schach findings are also compared for 
each age-group. 


The authors by their investigations 
have reached the conclusion that the 
visual images or percepts reveal less of 
the child’s personality than they do of 
an adult’s and that.they reveal more 
and more as the child matures. They 
reveal the dynamic psycho-social inter- 
relationships even though the total 
personality may at the earliest ages 
elude us in the Rorschach responses. 
They also reveal some developmental 
status in older age-groups. But even 
with a child as young as three, 
Rorschach throws considerable light 
on developmental status when com- 
bined as one item of a battery of 
different tests. 


Whereas at two years of age, 
Rorschach does not seem to be a useful 
tool in measuring the child’s intellectual 
and emotional status, at two and a half 
years the child already begins to show 
the individuality of the two and a half 
year old as we know it, By three years 
the Rorschach responses have become 
sufficiently complex and varied in 
character to offer several criteria for 
judging whether child’s performance 
is at, above, or below his age level. 


Sex differences in the Rorschach 
performance during the first ten years 
ot life are neither large nor for the 
most part consistent. However, a few 
such differences have been determined: 
Boys, for example, give more responses 
than girls do throughout the entire 
period and in every area category. 
Boys have a slightly larger percentage 
of responses in the W area relatively 


Speaking, and girls in the Dd area. 


Probably the most conspicuous 
finding of the present study is that the 
total. Rorschach picture at each age 
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level has a unique and distinctive 
character which sets it apart from every 
other age level. This character as 
revealed by Rorschach performance, 
the authors claim, agrees with the 
picture which has already been deter- 
mined developmentally by the use of 
other measures. . 


A work of this nature has very many 
uses. Though the samples taken for 
each age-group, i.e. 25 boys and 25 girls, 
cannot be described as representative 
of the total population of those respect- 
ive ages, the work acts as a great 
stimulus for compilation of similar data 
by different workers for different 
samplings. It is a useful guide both 
to clinician and research worker. The 
authors agree that the results with very 
young children are scientific rather 
diagnostic interest. Rorschach 
has'a valuable contribution to make to 
the psychology of young children by 


„its knowledge of child reactions. This 


helps us to a finer understanding of the 
psychology and personality structure 
of adolescents and adults. 


H. L. 
Gifted 


Hildreth, 
Publishers, 


Educating 
Gertrude Howell 
Harper & Brothers, 
York; 1952. 


Ph.D.: 
New 


N collaboration with Dr. Florence 
N. Brumbaugh and Dr. Frank T. 
Wilson of Hunter College in New York 
‘City, Dr. Hildreth has compiled a study 
of experiments on. the education of 
gifted children at Hunter College Ele- 
mentary School. The School, set up m 
1941 as an experiment for the educa- 
tion of the gifted, has become interna- 
tionally known as the laboratory for 
the study of» gifted children; it has 
served “as a training centre for teachers 
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of the gifted, and as a source of assist- 
ance to other institutions working tc- 
wards the same goal.” 


The School set up an educational 
‘workshop’ for the purpose of evalua- 
ting the achievements made since the 
Hunter classes for the gifted were first 
instituted. The participants have pre- 
pared a factual report of their findings 
for publication with a view to sharing 
their experiences with others. 


The book under review comprises 
representative results of this planned 
experimentation. Most of the sections 
feature workshop committee contribu- 
tions. Several parents and teachers 
have also contributed individual reports 
of special projects. The data cited in 
the book refers to the School’s first ten 
years, up to December 1951. The 
thesis in brief is: mentally gifted boys 
and girls deserve a special kind of 
schocling that is worthy of their gifts. 


India has her crop of gifted children 
who not infrequently surprise their 
parents and children. Infant prodigies 
are not unknown in our country. What 
is wanting is the scientific observation 
of such children in the manner of the 
Hunter School. “The potentialities of 
gifted children and youth in school to- 
day must be regarded as the most 
valuable human resource, for these 
individuals are the future discoverers 
who will contribute most to building a 
better world”. i 

This book should, therefore, interest 
teachers and parents. Teachers under 
training can supplement their class 
observations with its aid. And, parents 
of the gifted will know how to bring 
about closer co-operation between home 
and school. The earlier the gifted child 
ic identified, the sooner will he benefit 
by a well-planned educational program- 
me that functions in harmony with the 
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home and social environment. In order 
to develop the gifted child’s assets 
through a harmonious synthesis of 
home and school training, the volume 
is a “Must” for teachers and parents. 


S. N. D. 


Understanding Your Son’s Adoles- 
cence.—J. R. Gallagher, Little Brown 
& Company, Boston: 1952: 24 sh. 


DOLESCENCE is an in-between 
period marked by 
physical, social, intellectual and emo- 
tional change. Jung has referred to 
adolescence as “a battle of deliverance”, 
the individual struggling to grow up, 
to be recognized as a young adult 
instead of as an older child. No longer 
a boy and not yet a man, he is at times 
both confusing and confused. But why 
are both adolescents and their parents 
so perplexed and uncertain about each 
other? Is adolescence as dangerous 
and full of difficulties as many people 
seem to think? Is adolescence really 
“a bad name”? Have psychologists 
woven an unnecessary pattern of mal- 
adjustment round adolescence? What, 
. in fact, are the true disorders which 
parents should guard against? To 
these and related questions parents and 
teachers will be helped to find an 


continued ' 


answer by a careful study of “Under- - 


standing Your Son’s Adolescence”. 


Dr. Gallagher is Physician incharge 
of Adolescent Services and writes from 
intimate personal experience with a 
very large number of adolescent boys 
over a period of almost 20 years. He 
treats an adolescent as a person, not 
as a problem, and pleads for greater 
interest, understanding, sympathy and 
friendship in the attitude of parents 
tcwards their sons. How many parents 
really “enjoy these young people? 
They have so much to offer you. Enjoy 
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their companionship, their fresh point 
of view, the humour and pathos of 
their growing-up, their successes and 
their failures, their achievement of 
independence. The lift, the pleasure 
you can have from these are yours if 
you'll take them”. 


The very large number of books on 
child upbringing make most parents 
feel self-conscious, if not bitter, that 
perhaps they were made only to frus- 
trate their children, but Dr. Gallagher’s 
book by its direct and frank approach 
and easy conversational style will 
inspire self-confidence among parents 
that, in spite of Aunt Gertrude and her 
tribe, they can fulfil the most difficult 
task of parenthood. Dr, Gallagher 
does not offer ready-made solutions as 
if he alone has had an unchallengable 
inspiration, but “attempts to describe 
and develop a point of view, a way of 
thinking, which together. with some 
information, will help those who deal 
with boys to understand them better”. 
“You give your children love, affection, 
security, a chance to develop their own 
personality and become independent, 
and help them to learn how to live 
with, and to respect, others”, Altoge- 
ther Dr. Gallagher has written an en- 
joyable book and he must have enjoyed 
writing it. There are few do.s and 
don’t.s and there is no index, for the 
author fears that parents may seek 
rules of thumb when a problem arises. 


The book makes no claim -to -com- 
pleteness cr comprehensiveness and 
yet is a useful addition to the evergrow- 
ing literature on the subject because of 
the sane, sensible advice it offers to 
parents about their sons, and to 
teachers about their pupils. One is, 
however, a little surprised that just 
200-pages of reading-matter should 
cost 24 shllings. 


Hans Raj Bhatia. 
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The English Universities and Adult 
Education.—S. G. Raybould, London, 
The Workers’ Education Association, 
1951, pp. xviii, 169. Price 6 sh. 


HIS book as its title signifies is 
about what universities in England 
have been doing in the field of adult 
education, and what they should do. 
The author traces the background of 
the present role of English universities 
in this field since 1909, when a joint 
committee of dons appointed by the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford and working men nominated by 
the Workers’ Education Association 
published its report under the title of 
Oxford and Working-Class Education”. 
This initiated Tutorial Classes for 
adults to offer them part-time courses 
not only at Oxford University but in 
other universities as well. The work 
Teceived a further impetus in 1919, as 
a Tesult of the recommendations of the 
Adult Education Committee appointed 
by the Ministry of Reconstruction after 
the First World War. One of the chief 
recommendations of the Committee was 
that at each university there should be 
established an extra-mural department 
With an academic head. Now such 
departments exist in all but one of the 
nglish universities and university 
Colleges, 


are pri- 


These extra-mural courses P 
facilities 


marily intended to provide 
or higher education to working people 
Y © have not been able to continue 
heir studies beyond the elementary 
Stage of education. As such, they have 
een objected to by a section of intelli- 
Sentsia as some thing unbecoming, ? 
not derogatory to the reputation of a 
no Versity. This work hey oe nee 
lot been properly integrate into 
life of the elie nor do they genn 
it desirable “to encourage the interna 
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teachers to také a greater share in the 
external work since that would distract 
them from their proper and more 
important functions.” 


The author does not accept this view. 
To him it is proper that universities 
should share the responsibilities of 
adult education. He argues “ 
certain fields of study the maturity and 
experience of adult students enable 
them if their courses are sufficiently 
prolonged, systematic and intensive to 
do work fully justifying, and indeed 
requiring university direction, even 
though their previous education has 
been of lower standard than that nor- 
mally required for admission to full- 
time courses of university study.” 
But he is keen to maintain the 
“standard” and ‘quality’ of university 
education. From his standpoint many 
classes naw sponsored by extra-mural 
departments are of too elementary a 
kind to justify university provision. 


Therefore, the author suggests certain 
ways of rectifying the defects of the 
adult education programme of the 
extra-mural departments, so that it may 
be in keeping with the university 
standard. For this purpose he discusses 
in detail the modifications needed in 
terms of staffing financial and organi- 
zational arrangements for adult educa- 
tion in universities. 

Not all that js discussed is of much 
vance to the situation obtaining in 
y at present. For, here the 
lt education is different. 
In a country, where 85 per cent. of 
population is illiterate, universities 
cannot assume the same role in the 
field of adult education, as they can in 
countries where the percentage of 
literacy and the level of education are 
high. But probably our universities 
can contribute to this sphere of national 


rele 
our countr, 
problem of adu 
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reconstruction indirectly by training 
workers for adult education and evol- 
ving effective techniques through re- 
‘search in adult psychology and other 
essential fields of study. - 


Salamat Ullah. 


Planning for Teaching.—Richey: New 
York-Toronto-London : McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc. 1952. Price $ 4.75. 


HE chief author of the book is 

Professor Robert Richey, but 
contributions of a few chapters have 
been made by two of his colleagues— 
Professors Maxine M. Dunfee and 
Arthuy Hoppe, both of the Indiana 
University. 


The book has been written for pros- 
pective teachers. Its emphasis is upon 
the student’s evaluation of himself and 
his place in the teaching profession. It 
helps to orient him to the field of 
education, shows him how to weigh 
critically the wisdom of entering the 
teaching profession and enables him 


to plan his career with care and intel- 
ligence. 


The book is divided into five parts. 
Part I attempts to increase the pros- 
pective teacher’s understanding of, and 
skill in, planning as it relates to a career 
in teaching. Part IT centres attention 
upon the economic prospects of the 
teacher and upon Opportunities for him 
in various fields of education. Part III 
is intended to give the prospective 


teacher an understanding of the teach- 
er’s work and the 


organization and 


the inter-relation of 
community and the 


effect 
upon the role of the teacher. x 


Part y 


5F 


entitled “Your Plans and Your Future” 


1: intended to assist the student in 
integrating his thoughts and planning 
for the future. Each chapter is follow- 
ed by suggested activities for practice 


and a bibliography. An annotated list“ 


of educational films available in the 
U.S.A. appears at the end. 


Some of the current factors covered 
in the book are data and trends regard- 
ing salaries of teachers, supply and 
demand for teachers, new kinds of 
apponitments for teachers that are 
developing and legislation affecting the 


' economic status of the teacher; but 


these and all other references pertain- 
ing to the pattern of education, the 
school system, the financial structure 
and other ‘educational problems are of, 
and for America. 


The presentation of the material. 
however, is easy and interesting; and 
the book can be read with profit by any. 
prospective or working teacher, teacher- 
trainee or student of- the Education 
Department of a University. 


P. D. Shukla. 


Going to the U.S.A.—A Guide for 
Students and other Visitors: G. S. 
Krishnayya and J. M. Kumarappa, 


Bombay, Tata Institute of Social 
Science, Rs. 6-12-0, 


T HE implicit assumption that the 
prospective reader of this book— 
albeit intent on crossing the seven seas 
in search of wisdom—is both an ignor- 
amus and a yokel gets to be irksome. 
Our students may not be globe-trotting 
Baedekers but it is impossible to con- 
cede that they, in the mass, are unaware 
of the existence of the U.S., the 
predominant characteristics of its his- 
tory, the social customs which they 
are likely to come across in the West, 


_ or, for that matter, the rudiments of 
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ee This is not to deny the fact 
hat there may be a few who can bene- 
fit from the platitudinous homilies 
repeated here. 


The chief merit of the publication 
undoubtedly is that it brings ‘between 
one cover information that is to be 
found in a plethora of pamphlets 
brought out by educational institutions 
in the U.S.A., and that is to be found 
in such commendable. books as Ching- 
kun Yang’s ‘Meet the U.S.A’ The ap- 
Pendices, too, provide a great deal of 
useful material. But while reading 
through chapters such as “What to 
Take to America”, ‘Counting the Cost,’ 
Bon Voyage’, one almost wishes that 
the authors had eschewed the tone of 


facetious bonhomie. Perhaps, the in- ` 


tention was to familiarize the reader 
With that note of informality which we 
are told is a national characteristic of 
the American people. Nevertheless, the 
Subject—scholastic pursuits—is . a 
serious and dignified one (and this is 
™Mportant in a book meant not for 
Private but for public circulation) 
and should have been dealt with in a 
Style befitting it, Humour undoubtedly 
has its virtues but such an attempt. as; 
New latitudes and new longitudes 
Should bring in new attitude” commits 
crime both against grammer and a 
Sense of proportion. 


ain tempted 


Tf the authors are ever ag 
y would be 


to write on this subject the 
Well advised to alter their premises and 
heir style, 
p. Gangulee. 


oo 
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. Phantasy: in Childhood. Audrey 
Davidson and Judith Fay : Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, London: -19521 3 

C O-WORKERS Davidson and Fay, 

renowned _ psychiatrists of 
England, have studied children under 
varied conditions for 15 years and pro- 
duced :this impressive study. Little 
encounters of childhood re-lived in later 
life situations determine the personality 
of an individual. Much of the child’s 
intelligence’and imagination is ascribed 
to the environment in which it is 
brought up. `The unconscious impulses 
that govern and motivate child behawi- 
our are discussed through specifie ins- 
tances of phantasy-ridden children. 
Aggressive and temperamental be- 
haviour can be developed as a result of 
some harsh treatment at home or 
“everyday situations tend to 
ding dramas in which the 
child acts out his aggressive feelings 
over and over again, without gaining 
relief”. Research in psycho-analysis, 
dating from Freud and continued by 
Mrs. Melanie ‘Klein, has shown how 
infantile genital feelings haunt the 
child and how slow mental develop- 
ment may be due to early inhibitions. 
The application of these and other 
rinciples _ of psycho-analysis is ably 
demonstrated through detailed case his- 
tories in this-volume. 


lusion that the authors 
h quoting: “Good develop- 
in the ability to 


school; 
become unen 


The conc 


put, above 
the pha 
through of ph 
mere discarding of th 
fication and integration of them as the 


tre cf life.” As a key to the under- 
EAE of the child, this book should 
interest both parents and teachers. 


G. S. Dhar. 
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Ancient Indian Culture and Civiliza- 
tion.—K. C. Chakravarti, M.A., Vora & 
Co., Publishers, Ltd., Bombay. 

I T is natural for every Indian to wish 
to know something of his land, his 
people, his culture-pattern and his 
heritage, but not all of us have the 
patience to delve into dusty volumes 
of history and geography, archaeology 
and architecture, literature and drama. 
Mr. K. C. Chakravarti’s book is an 
answer to the lazy man’s prayer. In 
its 300 odd pages, it combines an ex- 
tremely 
culture from its very early beginnings 
in the Indus Valley. ` In ancient Indian 
culture one uncovers two distinct 
trends, one coming from the north and 
the other coming from the south. The 
north contributed the Vedic religion, 
and Sanskrit; the south contributed 
urban life with its far-reaching trade 
connections, the magnificent temples 
with masterpieces of sculpture in 
stone and bronze, vast irrigation chan- 
nels, deeply emotional religious orders 
and an efficient administrative 
machinery. In its narrative, it passes 
through the development of dance 
forms and music, medicine and chemist- 
ry, astronomy and architecture, litera- 
ture and philosophy. 

The lay-out of the book, cover page 
apart, leaves something to be desired. 
Pictures, where produced, are very 
poor. It is a pity that so substantial 
a book should lack the attractive 

. features that one looks for in a publi- 


cation of its kind. 
R. Krishnaswamy. 


Education, Culture and the Social 
Order.—K. G. Saiyidain. Asia Publish- 


ing House, Bombay 1. 1959. 

T HIS is a collection of very read- 
able and thought-provoking essays 

and addresses delivered by a well 


interesting story of Indian / 
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known Indian educationist. The author 
lays stress on basic human values and 
pleads for a type of education and train- 
ing for the individual that will develop 
those qualities of head and heart that 
are essential for mastering passions, 
developing a brotherly feeling towards 
all men, suppressing morbid national 
tendencies, and fostering a healthy res- 
pect for the ideals of truth, justice, ` 
compassion and tolerance. 


The most pressing need of the present 
day world, says Mr. Saiyidain, is an 
emphasis on correct values and the 
creation of the right social order based 
on the right type of education. 
Modern society will stand condemned 
if it does not provide uniform security 
and material comfort to all members 
of society. The teacher who can 
inculeate into his students the need 
for cooperation is a figure of national 
importance. ~ 


India, during recent years, has 
suffered from cornmunal passions, that 


- cast a slur on human decency. The 


poison has to be rooted out if the 
country hopes to reach anywhere near 
her ideals. This problem has been dis- 
cussed with rare insight in a chapter 
on ‘Education for Understanding’, 
drawn from an address at the Srinagar 
Session of All-India Educational Con- 
ference (1940), and in an open letter 
addressed to Shri Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Mr. Saiyidain suggests the exploitation 
of the radio for educational broadcasts, 
based on an appreciation of the cultural 
heritage of all communities. The 
cinema, the theatre and other media of 
art can be harnessed to bring about a 


progressive, dynamic and humane 
view of life. 


A. N. Dhawan. 
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Shorter Notices 

‘A Selected Bibiliography of Litera- 
ture Relating to Nursery Rhyme 
Reform’—compiled by Geoffrey 
Handley-Taylor—“A True Aim Publi- 
cation”. 


TL HIS neatly produced booklet relat- 
ing to Nursery Rhyme Reform is an 
introduction to publications that are 
likely to make history in the Nursery 
and in Nursery Schools in various parts 
of the world. Line drawings of com- 
parative methods of illustrating “Cock 
Robin” exemplify the new attitude on 
Nursery Rhymes, and a final statistical 
analysis (amusing to those who have not 
given themselves to analysis on this 
matter, and infuriating to those pledged 
to the old rhymes) appears on the in- 
side back cover. Whether this will 
effect reform in Nursery’ Rhymes 
is questionable, but the fact that experi- 
ments are being conducted in this 
‘genre’ of child literature is news for 
both educationists and publishers. 
Muriel Wasi. 
British Universities Summer Schools, 
1953. The British Council 

HIS small programme of 14 pages 

gives information about a special 
programme of summer schools provid- 
ing short courses of about six weeks, 
for post-graduate students: including 
teachers in universities and schools. 
The courses are open to students from 
the universities of America, Europe and 
the British Commonwealth. They are 
offered at Oxford, Stratford-on-Avon, 
and at London and Edinburgh. The 
courses arte on ‘Shakespeare and 
Elizabethan Drama’, ‘Britain’s Economy 
in the Atlantic Community’, ‘Literature 
and Politics in the Twentieth Century , 
and ‘The Development of Modern 
Western Civilization’. 

3 A. N. Dhawan. 
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Educational Broadcast Pamphlet in 
Tamil for the term—October— 


December, 1952. 

À LL India Radio presents an unusual 

combination of educational, ins- 
tructive and leisure-time activities. 
Some of the outstanding features are 
the explanation of old proverbs with 
suitable stories, physical exercises to 
music which children can do as indivi- 
duals and as groups in their homes, in- 
teresting travelogues and even useful 
lessons in Hindi. A few well produced 
pictures have added glamour`to the 
pamphlet. Judging fronr the written 
word it presents an attractive prog- 
ramie for enquiring School children. 


R. Krishnaswamy. 


‘Short Courses for Teachers of English 
1953’. The British Council 


HIS 12-page booklet gives brief 
paruculars of a number of shorv 


courses that the British Council have 
arranged in co-operation with, British 
Universities for teachers of English, of ` 
Art, of general subjects, and for post- 
graduate students of English. The 
number of vacancies for each course 
ranges from 15 to 60 and the expenses 
range from £ 27 to £ 31 per person. 
The courses are on ‘Contemporary 
English Literature’, ‘Art in General 
Education’, ‘Shakespeare’, ‘English 
Language and Literature’ and special 
courses for teachers of English. The 
courses will last for two to three 


weeks. 


A, N. Dhawan. 
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. Why this deterioration in the stand- 
ard of our Education today?—L. P. 
Bhargava, Bhargava Press Buildings, 
Sri Ram Road, Lucknow. 

RI Bhargava has analysed the failure 

of our Primary education in terms of 
the child, the teacher, the environment 
and the text book, all of which affect 
the class-room situation. The analysis, 
and the resultant failure of our educa- 
tional programme, most of us are aware 
of. This pamphlet, however, goes be- 
yond analysis, and presents a concrete, 
constructive blueprint for the improve- 
ment. of text books. The thoroughness 
with which the task is executed shows 
that the author is not a novice in the 
technique of administration. He gives 
a complete outline of the panel of ex- 
perts—the author, the publisher, the 
cost of production, the printing tech- 
nique and the administrative machinery 
responsible for the whole undertaking, 
However, the other thrée areas which 
need equal attention, namely, the child 
itself, the betterment of its. énviron- 
ment, the betterment of its teacher in 
the way of improved facilities, better 
teacher-training methods, and so on, are 
not dealt with. But the omission does 
not greatly diminish the value of the 
book, ; 


R. Krishnaswamy. 
Creative Education in. the 
Humanities.—Arnold Didier Graeffe, 
New York, Harper & Bros. 1951. 
$3.00. 


T HE object of creative education is 

+ to provide to all the rich and plea- 
sant experiences of the fine arts. In 
this book the author describes possible 
procedures for integration in the sphere 
of classical studies and literature. He 
answers the critics of integration and 
aims at removing weaknesses within 
the structure of the fine arts. He ex- 
plores thoroughly the possibilities of 


the revival of interest in the humani- 
lies, and describes the philosophy, 
approach and specific methods of suc- 
cessful instruction. The sample curr- 
icula offered demonstrate ways and 
means of integrating the teaching of 
History, Literature, Music and the 
Plastic Arts. ~The author makes it.clear 
that creative education helps students 
to overcome two obstacles in the way 
of acquiring knowledge—conceptional 
analysis and aesthetic experience. 


N. Krishnaswamy. 
“Universities in Adult Education” — 
(UNESCO, Publishers, Paris; 1952), 


T the inštance of Unesco 

representatives of the University 
Extension Movement of Carada, Great 
Britain and United States were asked 
to review Adult Education in the three 
countries. Accordingly Dr. E, A, 
Corbett (Canada) Mr, S: G. Raybould 
(Great Britain) and two specialists, 
(Badwin M. Woods and Helen V. Ham- 
merbergs, United States), sum up “the 
history of the University in adult edu- 
cation in the three- countries, The 
writers discuss the philosophy. under- 
lying the Adult Education Movement 
and different techniques and methods 
cf instruction used for the Adult 
literacy crusade in their countries.” 


The varied experiences incorporated 
in this volume will provide useful 
material for study for teachers and 
workers in social education. 


G. S. Dhar. 


A Glimpse of New China—By M 
Mujeeb, Maktaba Jamia Ltd., Delhi, 
1953. Price Rs. 2. 


T HIS is no more than it sets out to 

be—a first impression of New China, 
but the observations are shrewd and it 
is written with such charmni and urbanity 


| 
| 
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that it achieves in the realm of critical 
travelogue, approximately what its’ 
author intended. Professor Mujeeb has 
qualities—wit, subtlety and instinctive 
criticism that can hardly be cultivated 
in the New. China or similar regimes, 


and that are a triumphant tribute to the 
old liberalism to which he repeatedly 
lays claim. He does, however, pay his 
tribute ungrudgingly to the material 
achievement of Communist China with 
a conviction that his readers will share. 


Muriel Wasi. 
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centres d’ apprentissage and the cours 
complementaires (continuation of 
primary education up to 15 or 16 years). 
Pupils who pass the selection test at 11 
or 12 or 13 years for various other 
kinds of secondary education, enter 
these institutions to pursue a three or 
four year course, nearly one-half of 
which is general liberal education. 
The apprenticeship centre gives suffi- 
cient training for three years to the 
ordinary boy (or girl) who leaves school 
at 14 and the pupil emerges as a quali- 
fied workman. Facilities are available 
for training in a great number of 
trades suitable for boys and girls. In 
fact, training and national certificates 
have been established for almost every 
craft in France. The effect of thus 
dignifying the crafts is in evidence 
among the common people as this has 
enabled them to stabilise their status 
in society. The chief purpose of the 
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scheme is to produce balanced men 
and women, and not mere workmen o: 
skilled technicians. . 


Vocational Guidance 

There is also a nation-wide system 
of vocational guidance which is avail- 
able to almost every child who leaves 
school at 14. Vocational guidance 
counsellors are specially trained in the 
National Centres of Vocational Guid- 
ance and they work in co-operation 
with reformers in various schools. 
They ‘try to tap the yet unrecognised 
ability of the child and to help young 
men and women to live contented and 
happy lives by carrying on the day’s 
work satisfactorily. For this, it) as, » 
necessary to explore the possibilities 
of finding ‘the job for the child and not 
the child for the job’. And today, all 
educational activities in France are 
directed towards this end. 


S. C. Roy 
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AGGRESSION IN CHILDREN 


if is a commonplace today that the 
aim of education is to help the child 
to grow into an integrated and healthy- 
minded adult, and that the chief 
function of the teacher is to provide and 
create conditions in the school that 
make healthy growth possible. 

This task is not an easy one, parti- 
cularly with children, who, because of 
wrong handling in the home or at 
school, show some deviation from the 
normal, and present - symptoms indi- 
cative of maladjustment or lack of 
adjustment to life. Some children are 
restless and lack the power of concen- 
tration; others are shy, withdrawn and 
recessive. Behaviour-problems of this 
kind in children are numerous. Ner- 
vousness, fearfulness, anxiety, stealing, 
truancy, defiance, violence destructive- 
ness, disobedience, homosexuality, mas- 
turbation, temper outbursts, bullying 
and the desire to domineer are some of 
the more commonly observed behaviour- 


problems. 


Need for Individual Studies 

Aggression is a behaviour-problem 
which calls for individual investigation 
and remedy. Strict discipline or punish- 
ment may produce increased or more 
destructive aggression. The particular 
case has to be handled carefully and 
sympathetically without applying @ 
rule of thumb, since each behaviour 
deviation in children has its own context 
and history. 

In the past, psy¢ 
plain all behaviou 
of certain fixed: instinctive urges 


hologists tried to eX- 


r patterns in terms 
and 
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were inclined to think that aggressive 
children were born with an excess of 
pugnacity. These earlier interpretat- 
ions implied a more or less permanent 
labelling of children as submissive, 
aggressive or acquisitive on the assump- 
tion that the corresponding instinct was 
weak or strong. The importance of 
environment in the production of be- 
haviour characteristics was overlooked 
or underestimated. There was a ten- 
dency to underrate the extent to which 
one could be aggressive in the playfield 
znd submissive in the classroom, in- 
troverted in one situation and extro- 
verted in another. The “instinct” 
hypothesis placed a limit upon 
educability because of its emphasis on 
the consistency and fixity of tendencies 
or inherent propensities with which the 
child is born. Such a doctrine treated 
human beings as things-in-themselves, 
observable as separate entities and grow- 
ing according to their own inherent 


tendencies. 
The Individual and The Environment 


But in more recent years the emphasis 
has been laid upon the inseparable re- 
lationship between the individual and 
his environment. The individual is at 
all times enmeshed in his social environ: 
ment. Whatever emotional maladjust- 
ment may exist is not, therefore, the re- 
sult of inherent tendencies but is ex- 

licable in terms of the environmental 
conditions in which one lives. 


Maladjustment or pehaviour-problems 
of any type arise from the denial of 
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satisfaction of basic needs in a given 
environment. The human child is like 
a plant growing in the social soil of the 
community. Just as the plant needs 
air, water, sunshine and other ingre- 
dients drawn from thie soil by means of 
_the roots for its full growth and fruition, 
so also the human child has fundamental 
needs to be satisfied for its growth and 
healthy development. On the physical 
or physiological plane the child needs 
air, food, water, shelter, rest and change. 
On the psychological plane the most 
` fundamental need is Security. 


Security 


Security is achieved if the need for 
affection, acceptance, approval or appre- 
ciation, adventure or new experience, 
self-expression, understanding or in- 
sight, freedom or independence, is satis- 
fied. Many studies of children in psy- 
chological clinics, in juvenile courts 
and other institutions have demonstra- 
ted the importance of security in 
adjusting maladjusted children. The 
insecure child gives so much the picture 
of being at sea, of being anxious and 
of bearing disaster at every turn. He 
may feel insecure because he has been 
deprived of love or because of the un- 
friendly attitude of associates or be- 
cause of capricious methods of train- 
ing or discipline. He may have been 
denied opportunities for adventure or 
new experience, for self-expression and 
responsible service. 


Aggression, as a form of maladjust- 
ment, arises from the sense of insecurity. 
The aggressive child is frequently in- 
secure and so develops a fighting 
attitude as the energy in him is thwart- 
ed. He is revengeful and wishes to 
destroy things and people around him. 
Society in the guise of parent or teacher, 
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has not afforded him any chance for 
growth, and so he does not want any- 
thing else to grow. As far as lies in 
his power, he is destructive of external 
objects. But if his powers fail him or, 
if he is unable to take revenge on others, 
his aggression turns inward; he becomes 
self-destructive. Suicide is an extreme 
form of aggression against oneself. 


A Case History 


Thus, aggression may express itself 
either towards external objects or 
persons, or towards one’s own self. To 
illustrate these two forms of aggressive 
behaviour, I describe two cases of child- 


ren in my clinical experience at the 
Child Guidance Centre. 
Boy X was six years old. He was 


sent to a school by troubled parents as 
he was a nuisance in the street. 
Strongly built, he would quarrel with 
many children and beat them. The 
neighbours complained to the boy’s 
parents, who got him admitted into the 
K.G. class at the age of five or so, and 


then into the primary section of the 
school. 


At school, again, the child was des- 
tructive. He would fight with younger 
children, tear their clothes or beat them 
on the slightest provocation. He was 
disobedient and defiant to the class 
teacher, and at times, would harass her. 
When reprimanded, he would tear his 
clothes, fling his book or slate away, roll 
on the ground and try to break his 
head. (He was the son of an influential 
officer and the headmistress could 
apparently take no drastic step about 
expelling him from the school). He ne- 
glected his work and, though intelligent, 
made little progress in class work. He 
was restless and seemingly without the 
power to concentrate. Children were 
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afraid of him and he-did not make any ~ 


friends. He was lonely though every- 
body knew him. 


The class teacher brought the child to 
me with his mother, who, though at first 
reluctant to come, dia so at the insis- 
tence of the teacher—a progressive 
woman. 


The case history of the boy revealed 
that he was an unwanted child. The 
mother was sophisticated and, by formal 
standards, educated. She had not 
wanted to marry at all and had wished 
to be a social worker. A home and 
children held no attraction for her. Un- 
fortunately, she was forced to marry 
by her parents. After marriage she 
shirked household duties and did not 
wish to have children. But the child 
was born. He upset her plans for a 
social service career, and, therefore, be- 


came her enemy. 


Let us consider these facts. The child 
was born of an unwilling mother who 
regarded him as more or less of an 
intruder. She disliked him intensely. 
I saw that the child longed to be near 
her, preferably in her lap, but she would 
set him aside or even push him away. 
During our talk on the first day, the 
child went to sleep and when it was 
time for them to go, she tried to wake 
him up. When I asked her to lift him 
up in her arms and take him away 
asleep, she protested: “What would 
people think of me carrying a sleeping 
child like that!” Her fear of public 
opinion was obviously a swift ration- 
alisation. She proceeded to wake the 
sleeping child roughly, and the boy. 
sobbing and ru 
along after her. 

Happily, in later meetings, the 
mother grew mere sensible and was in- 
duced to accept her child. The love 


bbing his eyes, struggled - 
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cenied him earlier was now given him 
gradually. The sense of rejection 
diminished and a sense of security was 
born in the child’s mind. The teacher, 
for her part, was made to realise her 
function as a substitute parent, since 
the lack of affection in the child’s home 
had to be corrected at school. The 
teacher took a personal interest in the 
boy, called him to her more often, and 
encouraged him with personal interest 
and affection, gave him toys or drawing 
books, talked to him like a mother and 
ignored occasional lapses of temper. In 
course of time the boy grew more 
settled, less aggressive and, it is hoped, 
he will be a normally adjusted youth 
in years to come. 


Another Case History 


The second case is that of a boy of 
about six years. He had occasional fits 
when he would fall on his back and 
hammer his head against the floor, with 
the result that there was a wound on 
the back of his head. He was nervous 
and withdrawn. The case history re- 
vealed that the father was short-temper- 
ed and a drunkard. He did not look 
after his family, bullied his wife and 
beat the boy, his only son. The child 
was frightened and insecure. He was 
engry with the father but helpless . to 
retort, and his stored-up aggression, 
finding no other outlet, turned in upon 
himself. There was thus an uncon- 
scious tendency to destroy himself; 
hence the fits and the attempts to break 
his head. In an atmosphere of quarrels 
beating and bullying the child had a 
social climate surcharged with hatred 
and neglect. He was doubly hostile 
towards his father, because of his own 
security and the threatened loss of his 


mother, 
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The boy was put through various 
play sessions in the play-room. He was 
quite unresponsive at the beginning, but 
with the proper ‘rapport’ established, 
his aggression was released. He des- 
troyed many toys and cut the neck of 
one animal, the tail of another and the 
leg of a third by crushing them between 
his teeth. He would throw away things 
here and there heedlessly and dance up 
and down the room with glee and a 
delight in destruction. Identifying me 
with his father, he threw water on me 
and mud from the sand tray, and did it 
again and again. He threw water on 
my table, spoiling some papers; then, 
climbing on the table, he clung to me. 
All this was allowed as the child’s 
ambivalent attitude towards the father 
was evidently finding easy expression. 
He would use the toy gun freely and 
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AUSTRALIA 


I. SCHOOL BROADCASTING IN 
AUSTRALIA 


HE early ideal of Australians to 

provide free, secular and com- 
pulsory education for children was in 
some ways easy to achieve, in a land 
where educational services grew with 
the community. 


development from 


However this 
separated settle- 


scratch, in widely 
ments with different economie oppor- 
tunities and political affiliations has 
left a legacy of problems which the 
introduction of broadcasting has helped 


to overcome. 


When the Commonwealth of Austra- 
lia was born in 1900 the responsibility 
for education was not one of the 
powers handed over to the authority 
of the Central Government. It was 
retained by each of the six States 
which united in Federation at that time 
and remains a State matter today. 


The result is that there are six edu- 
cational authorities in Australia, each 
applying their own systems and stand- 
ards within their territorial boundaries. 
While there is substantial unity there 
are individual variations from state to 
state including the compulsory age for 
the commencement and conclusion of 
education. The majority of Austra- 
lians, and consequently Australian 
schools, are situated in the Eastern 
States of Queensland, New South 
Wales, Victoria, Tasmania and South 
Australia. West Australians are iso- 
lated on the far side of an extensive 
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tract of-country where few peopie can 
and do live. 


Within the States, especially Queens- 
land, West Australia, and Western New 
South Wales, the necessity to carry 
education to every child means that a 
large proporticn of schools are rural 
schools, many of them one-teacher 
schools with ten or 12 children of all 
ages. There are 1200 such schools in 
Queensland alone. 


Where the demand for a one-teacher 
school is insufficient, the school comes 
to the children of the outback by post 
from the central coresspondence 
schools in the capitals. 


This isolation is being overcome for, 
with the development of roads, there 
is a steady movement towards consoli- 
dation whereby a bigger school is 
established at a convenient centre and 
the children brought in by bus. Some- 
times small primary schools remain 
and children are brought in to post- 
primary and secondary institutions, 


This process is steadily reducing the 
percentage of small rural-schools and 
bringing to more children the advant- 
ages of specialized teaching and the 
wider horizons of larger group activity. 


The development of schools, broad-- 
casting, which began in Australia in 
i934, enabled these benefits to be 
brought more quickly to all children in 
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évery part of the country. In fact, 
considering Australia’s divided educa- 
tional control, 
number of small schools and the isola- 
tion of children in some country areas, 
sehools broadcasting has been able to 
make a special contribution to the 
homogeneous nature of the Australian 
people. And this, besides being a basic 
consideration in any educational sys- 
tem, 1s a matter of national concern. 


Broadcasting in Australia 


There are two kinds of broadcasting 
in Australia—the National Broadcast- 
ing Service of the Australian Broad- 
casting Commission, and sponsored 
programmes from commercial stations. 
The A.B.C. controls a network of 56 
transmitters which provide a choice of 
two programmes in the capitals and 
adjacent areas and a composite pro- 
gramme through regional and short- 
wave stations throughout the whole of 
the remainder of the Commonwealth. 


Through its various departments 
catering for the interests of young 
people ‘the A.B.C. provides broad- 
casts for schools “kindergarten of the 
air’—a morning session for pre-school 
toddlers, and the “children’s session” 
which takes the best type of radio 
entertainment into the homes in the 
early evening, catering in a graduated 
programme for all ages up to 16. 


It may be asked how can one national 
broadcasting organisation cater for the 
diverse interests of six educational 
bodies. The answer is by a degree of 
cooperation between the broadcasting 
body and the educational authorities 
which makes school broadcasting in 
Australia somewhat unique. 


great distances, the” 
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A Federal School and Youth Advi-. 
sory Committee consisting of the State 
Directors of Education and the Director 
of the Commonwealth Office of Educa- 
tion meets annually under the Chair- 
manship of the Commission’s Director 
of Youth Education. (The Common- 
wealth Office of Education. is a compa- 
ratively recent creation acting largely 
in an advisory capacity so far as the 
States are concerned). This body: ad- 
vises the A.B.C. upon its overall educa- 
tional policy regarding broadcasts to 
schools with special attention to those 
programmes which are. proposed for 
nationwide transmission. 


Within each State there is a State 
Advisory Committee chaired by the 
Director of Education and consisting of 
representatives from government and 
non-government education authorities, 
the University and the Teachers’ 
Unions. The Advisory Committees 
set up a number of sub-committees of 
specialist teachers to submit detailed 
plans, in close cooperation with the 
Commission’s Youth Education Officers, 
for future broadcast programmes. 
Every programme for schools is finally 
approved by the Commission with the 
advice of practising teachers and edu- 
cational administrators. 


Continuous contact between the 
Commission and State educational 
authorities is maintained through 


Liaison Officers. In some States these 
officers are Inspectors or Headmasters 
charged with this special but part-time 
duty. But there is a growing practice, 
now extended to five states, whereby 
one or more teachers are seconded by 
the Educational Department to the 
Commission. These officers are paid 
by their Department but work at the 
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Commission’s Offices. They concent- 
rate upon evaluation of the broadcasts 
in the classroom and they take a pro- 
minent part in the planning of pro- 
gramme. 


Listening Audience 


In 1935, a year after schools broad- 
casting first began under the direction 
of Mr. Charles Moses, now General 
Manager of the A.B.C., there were 760 
listening schools. This number has 
risen steadily each year, with some not 
unexpected tapering off during the war 
years, until today listening schools 
throughout Australia are esti- 
mated to number 7,682—about 74 per 
cent. of all Australian schools, with 90 
per cent. of schools listening in Victoria 
and South Australia and 97 per cent. 
in the State of Tasmania. 


The broadcasts are programmed for 
one hour daily, divided equally bet- 
ween the morning and afternoon. The 
average weekly broadcasting time 
available to schools in each State is 
eight hours and the proportion of 
National to State programme is one to 
three, 


The present programmes on the 
Australia-wide network are: 


Health and Hygiene — Primary 

The World We LiveIn — Post-Primary 

French for Schools — -Secondary 
-Infants 


Music Through Movement — 


Within each State the main program- 
mes are: 


Singing — Primary 
Literature — Primary & Se- 
condary 
Social Studies and/or History Primary & Se- 
/Geography condary 
Nature Study Primary 
Music Appreciation Primary & Se- 
EP = condary 
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In addition there is a wide range of 
other sessions, particularly in the State 
programmes, which offer an, extensive 
field for experiment and for the ex- 
change of ideas and criticism. The 
policy of the Commission is that school 
broadcasts should be supplementary 
to the work of the classroom. They 
ere designed to enrich the curricula 
of the schools, and to bring them perso- 
nalities, talents and facilities which 
ctherwise they might not receive. 


From this indication it can be seen 
that although programmes are devised 
at both primary and secondary levels 
there is greater concentration at the 
primary level to meet the needs of 
children aged ten to 14. The more 
rigid organisation of secondary schools, 
under examination pressure, makes 
listening more difficult. Solutions to 
this problem are sought in several 
ways. Programmes are arranged in 
small groups with each broadcast a 
complete unit so that selective listen- 
ing is possible. Programmes of high 
and original quality sometimes based 
upon. the fruits of original research, 
provide an incentive that overcomes 
the difficulties of listening. And 
finally, the larger schools are being 
encouraged to use tape recorders thus 
making broadcasts available to classes 
at individually suitable times. 


Costs and Organisation 


As the broadcasting authority, full 
financial and professional responsibility 
for school programmes is borne by the 
ABC. The Youth Education Depart- 
ment in each State forms an adminis- 
trative and production unit. Its staff 
constructs programmes in cooperation 
with the planning committees, selects 
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and rehearses the script writers, pub- 
lishes the programme booklets, some 
400,000 of which have been distributed 
in 1953, and produces the broadcast in 
the studio, Script writers are paid at 
market. rates. A specialised staff is 
employed, and the best acting and 
musical talent is engaged. The result 
is professional radio adapted to a very 
specialised audience. 


The Commission’s financial obliga- 
tions end with the transmission of pro- 
grammes and the publication of pro- 
gramme booklets. The education de- 
partments are subsidising the purchase 
of receivers, applying minimum stand- 
“ards of efficiency, and installing and 
maintaining school radio equipment. 
They are subsidising the purchase of 
booklets and assisting with their distri- 
bution but they make their greatest 
contribution tø the succéss of school 
broadcasting by the provision of the 
seconded liaison officers. These secon- 
ded liaison officers are at once the most 
original and one of the most signifi- 
cant features of the Australian system. 
Through such cooperation a delicate 
balance is maintained between teacher 
and broadcaster, avoiding the danger 
of overdoing the entertainment at the 
expense of education or, conversely, 
ruining the entertainment by too much 
pedantry. 


+ 


The future improvement of Austra- 
lian school broadcasting will lie within 
the broadcast script and the Teachers’ 
College. Increasing numbers of lec- 
tures and demonstrations are being 
conducted in Teachers’ Training Col- 
leges and at District Teachers’ Confer- 
ences. In one State a special course in 
school broadcasting can be taken for 
the Bachelor’s Degree in Education. 


Occasional Vacation Schools are con- 
cucted by the Commission and Educa- 
tion Departments in cooperation. 


School broadcasting has become 
accepted as an integral part of Austra- 
lian education. 


Importance of Broadcasting in Rural 


Areas 


Schools. broadcasting, important 
enough in the cities and larger schools, 
acquires even greater significance 
when considering its benefits to indivi- 
dual pupils and small schools scattered 
throughout the areas of marginal popu- 
lation in Australia. 


Look first at the children who learn 
by post. The State Correspondence 
Schools organise the education of child- 
ren in scattered homes, and incapacita- 
ted children all over Australia. 


Special broadcast sessions, in addi- 
tion to regular school broadcasts, have 
been devised to bring the Correspon- 
dence School teachers into more direct 
contact with their pupils. They also 
serve as a link between the regular 
school programmes and the teacher-less 
child who must rely on the gui- 


dance of an already over-worked 
parent supervising correspondence 
lessons. 


And forthe many small one-teacher 
schools broadcasting brings variety 
and knowledge beyond what can be 
expected of one teacher. It also brings 
skills such as singing, musical accom- 
paniment where instruments are rare, 
and dramatic presentation impossible 
under rural school conditions, 
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SCHOOL BROADCASTING IN AUSTRALIA 


Many rural schools have reorganised 
their time-tables to permit the use of 
school broadcasts. Individual children 
of the appropriate age listen to the 
broadcast while others continue with 
class work. 


Australian rural school policy- has 


always been to endeavour to give the 


_ country as nearly as possible the ad» 


vantages of the cities. Radio has 
brought people, ideas, experiences and 
interests to country children and has 
thus contributed to the general level 
of Australian education. k 


Il. The Classroom Visits the Child 


(A Radio Experiment in Central Australia) 


HE Alice Springs “School of the 
Air” is something new in radio 
and in education. It has been made 
possible by the radio network of the 
Flying Doctor Service and the modern 
radio transceiver or two-way wireless. 


The School of the Air takes the class- 
room out to the distant and isolated 
child. These children can now ask or 
answer questions, or they can show 
just what they have learnt of song Or 
story. Hundreds of miles away they 
can-hear the bell in the grounds of the 
School at Alice Springs or they .can 
hear the murmur of voices and the 
tread of feet. They can sing with a 
class or write their spelling and their 
answers to mental arithmetic and then 
correct what they have written. They 
can be introduced to ideas and infor- 
mation by highly skilled teachers and 
can listen on record to stories and 
dramatisations of history. 


_ The idea was born many years ago 
in the mind of one of South Australia’s 
most energetic educationists, Miss 
Adelaide» Miethke. This far-seeing 
Woman grasped the relationship of the 
radio, the Flying Doctor Service, and 
the educational needs of the outback 
child. It has taken years to work out 


the details, and many months of care- 
ful experiment to turn a spectacular 
technique into a worthwhile activity. 


However, the moment at last came 
to launch officially this unique service, 
and it was opened on June 8 by His 
Honour, the Administrator of the 
Northern Territory, Mr. A. R. Driver. 
No one present in the little group on 
the lawn before the Flying Doctor Base 
in Alice Springs could fail to be moved 
and impressed by the demonstration 
that followed the official speeches, all 
of course heard by anyone tuning in 
to the Flying Doctor Radio. 


The Demonstration opened with a 
roll call over what must have been an 
area of some thousands of square 
miles. As each listening point was 
called, in came the voice clear and 
strong over the rush of the short wave 
signal “Nine Charley Sugar, three 
children listening, over’, “Nine Able 
bodied 13 children listening, over”, 
«$HP five children listening, over”, 


_ “97.0 one child listening, over”, and so . 
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on until 36 children had been marked 
present each calling the code number 
and the code letters which are attach- 
ed for clarity to striking words, such 
as Charley Sugar. 
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The lesson followed. Just that quiet, 
stimulating -kind of talk that sticks in 
the mind when given by a teacher who 


loves and understands children. It 
was no lecture, no ear-bashing. It 
gave information and related new 


knowledge to the scenes and people 
that the child knew. Then came a 
group of children at the school in Alice 
Springs who led the singing of a song, 
going over each phrase and leading 
the listener's singing, 


But the final art was unique and was 
found strangely moving by the audi- 
ence. It was the turn of the children. 
On this occasion they elected to show 
what they had learnt over the air and 
most chose songs. From one point, a 
class at a Mission sang a song they had 
learnt from the class at Alice Springs. 
From another point a small girl sang 
a Kindergarten Song in which the final 
word was the “over” that signals the 
change of direction on the air. At the 
last point called, the teacher explained 
that the little group felt unable to sing 
a song—that would come later, but 
they would love fo say their twice 
times table. And from far away came 
the children’s voices proceeding fault- 
lessly- through their twice times table 
as far as ten. 


Just how significant is this experi- 
ment? It is undoubtedly a great 
triumph for the Flying Doctor Base at 
Alice Springs, just one more magnifi- 
cent service for the people whose 
isolation the Flying Doctor Service 
has already so reduced. The Flying 
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Doctor Service is a National neces- 
sity as well as an object of great 
pride to Australians. The School 
of the Air is undoubtedly as important 
to the outback child’s formal education, 
or at least the foundations of that for- 
mal education. The Correspondence 
Schools are excellent, but the answers 
are slow in coming, and they lack the 
interest of immediate companionship. 
The, School of the Air sweeps its 
scattered pupils into a great classroom 
even though one not made with hands. 
The vital interplay of teacher - with 
child and child with others is at least 
present in feeling as well as in imagi- 
nation. And what is more it is in the 
present. 


It is this social education that is the 
vital thing in The School of the Air,— 
the factor that makes it, above all, worth 
while. Only those who have known 
the isolated child, or family in the out- 
back, or the tiny school at Mission or 
township can know the disabilities of 
such isolation in a child’s formative 
years. The School of the Air brings 
children together, stimulates interest, 
breaks down diffidence, arouses emu- 
lation, and does something to draw the 
individual into the company of his own 
generation. Many of these isolated 
children have to leave home and live 
in hostels in order to go to school. 
What they sometimes go through in 
making their first contacts is a hard 
and bitter experience The social bond 
of the School of the Air could go far 
to turn fear and resistance into a desire 
for a closer sharing of other children’s 
society. 


THE SWISS UNIVERSITIES, THEIR 
CONSTITUTION AND CHARACTER 


T HE Swiss universities generally 
have a good reputation in India and 
are frequently chosen by Indian stu- 
dents who want to continue their 
studies in Europe. Always welcome in 
Switzerland and given all assistance 
possible, these students are all too 
often not sufficiently well-informed 
about the Alpine Republic to make 
their stay there profitable and pleasant, 
In particular, they do not always study 
in advance the strict conditions of 
entry which, to the uninitiated, may 
seem to make it curiously difficult to 
obtain admission to the seven Swiss 
universities, the Federal Institute of 
Technology at Zurich, or the Commer- 
cial University at St. Gall. 


The Swiss Educational System 


The college system is unknown to the 
Swiss universities. In order to be 
admitted to a university, a student 
must have passed the “Maturity” or 
Matriculation examination (baccalau- 
reat), that roughly corresponds to the 
B.A. degree under the British and 
American systems. The programme of 
studies—except in medical and technical 
sciences, where time-tables are more 
rigid—leaves the student great personal 
freedom in the planning of his course 
of studies, Programmes of studies are 
at his disposal, and the deans of 
faculties will gladly lend him their 
advice and help. In principle a foreign 
Candidate will be admitted (matricu- 
lated) only if in his own country, he is 
considered qualified to study in the 
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corresponding faculty of a state univer- 
sity, or a recognized private institution 
of academic rank. 


In all sections studies begin with a 
series of lectures, which later on are 
supplemented by exercises in which the 
student has to prove his ability for 
practical work in his future profession. 
This prepares him to take examina- 
tions that lead to academic degrees 
(licence, diploma, doctor). To obtain 
the Doctor’s degree a thesis or “disserta- 
tion” is required, i.e. a scientific study 
showing that the young scholar is 
thoroughly acquainted with the problem _ 
set him, literature on the subject and, 
if possible, demonstrating his compe- 
tence for original research, 


Universities 


In general, Swiss university degrees 
are highly respected in all parts of the 
world. Swiss students usually devote 
three to five years’ hard work to uni- 
versity studies, and should then be fit 
for a successful career in practical life. 


There are in all nine schools. of 
university rank in Switzeland, viz. 
seven cantonal universities, a commer- 
cial university, and a technical univer- 
sity. Three universities are situated 
in the French-speaking part of the 
country: Geneva, Lausanne, and Neu- 
chatel. Here, all teaching is given in 
French. Three universities—Basle, 
Berne and Zurich—lie in the German- 
speaking part of the country. Here. 
German is the medium of instruction, 
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At the international Catholic univer- 
sity of- Fribourg, situated on the border 
of the’ two languages, lectures and 
lessons are given in German and French 
and for students of Theology, in Latin. 
Every university has five faculties: 
Theology, Law, with Economic and 
Commercial Sciences,- Medicine, and 
Philosophy (Letters, and Natural 
Sciences). The medical faculties of 
Fribourg and Neuchatel take students 
only for the junior courses (propae- 
“deutical). For the clinical semesters 
` the students have to go to one of the 
bigger universities. There is consider- 
able variety in the organisation . of 
various faculties. 


‘The Federal Institute of Technology 


at Zurich teaches the Technical 
Sciences, Engineering, Forestry, and 
Agriculture. There is, moreover, a so- 


-called “Free Faculty” that provides 
lectures and exercises on a wide range 
‘of general subjects. The teaching of 
‘the main subjects at the Federal Insti- 
tute of Technology is done both in 
German and French. There is another 
High School of Technology, called 
“Ecole Polytechnique” at Lausanne, 
“organized as an autonomous faculty of 
_Lausanne’ University. In addition, 
Lausanne and Geneva have each a 
School of Architecture incorporated in 
the university. 


. The Commercial University of St. 
“Gall caters chiefly for the study of 
“Economic Science and Business Ad- 
ministration, It has also a section of 
‘Technology and Natural Science. 
German is the medium of instruction. 


Detailed information concerning the 
various universities as well as the 
organization and special aspects of 
academic studies in Switzerland can be 
obtained free of charge from the Cen- 
tral Office for University Studies, 
Sonneggstrasse 26, Zurich. Letters 
should be written in English, French, 
German or Italian. 


General Conditions 


Most University Professors in Switzer- 
land speak English fairly well. It is 
even possible to get permission to write 
dissertations in English, 


The costs of studies and living in 
Switzerland naturally vary according 
to the students’ standard of living. 
Fees for studies included, it may be 
possible to live modestly on 300-400 
Swiss francs per month. On 400 to 500 
francs per month, a student should be 
able to live quite comfortably. 


Studies at universities may be start- 
ed in autumn (October) or in spring 
(April). At the Federal Institute of 
Technology the academic year starts in 
October only. 


The holidays last from the first or 
second week in March to the middle of 
April and from the middle of July 
to the middle of October. In 
summer (July to October) numerous 
holiday courses or “summer schools” 
are held for French language and lite- 
rature at Geneva, Lausanne and 
Neuchatel, for general and political 
subjects (sometimes even in English) 
chiefly. at Fribourg and Zurich, 
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(This is the fourth in our 


ITH David Hare began, in a way, 

a new era in Indian Education. 
The story of Hare is the story of a 
man who without himself being án 
educationist in the strict sense of the 
word, revealed remarkable insight in- 
to the educational needs of the people 
of Bengal. He had the zeaļ.of a 
missionary, but was completely devoid 
of the sort of religious- fervour which 
aims at proselytism. He came as if 
from nowhere and pursued his ideals of 
service among an alien people who 
grew to acknowledge him as one of 
their own. It is true that his activities 
were confined primarily to one city. 
Calcutta, but the basic pattern of his 
thought and action could well have 
suited the whole of India. 


He came to India in 1800, a young 
man of 25, and after having made some 
money stayed on ‘to promote the educa- 
tion and improve the morals of the 
rising generation.’ 


Like Macaulay, he advocated the use 
of the English language, but not at the 
cost of the mother-tongue. He was 
convinced that English education 
would provide Indians with the equip- 
ment necessary to an all-round balan- 
ced education. 


His entry into the field of Indian 
Education was an accident. Hindu 
social reformers, including Ram Mohan 
Roy, assembled to discuss the possibi- 

. lity of an association to encourage 
Hindu philosophy and thought. David 
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series on Indian Education) 


Hare, who chanced to be present on 
this occasion, expressed the opinion 
that a college for imparting English 
education would be more useful for 
Hindu young men than anything else, 
a suggestion readily seized upon and | 
acclaimed. David Hare promptly 
began to collect subscriptions and to 
impress upon Hindu parents the : cul- 
tural and utilitarian value of an 
English education. He sought the co- 
operation of the Chief Justice and with 
the active sympathy of prominent 
Indians established the first Hindu 
College at Calcutta. This came into 
existence on 20th January, 1817, with 
the Governor-General for Patron and 
the Chief Justice for President. 
Management was in the hands of a 
Committee composed of Indians. and 
Europeans. . 


David Hare harnessed all his energies 
towards making this venture a success. 
He visited homes of students, develop- 
ed contacts with parents and persuaded 
many orthodox Hindus to entrust the 
education of children to him personally. 
There were the usual financial troubles, 
but Hare scored again by persuading 
the Government to come to the aid of 
the Managing Committee, and the 
Committee to accept the conditions on 
which assistance was offered. 


In 1823, the newly formed Committee 
of Public Instruction recommended the 
establishment of a Sanskrit College in 
Calcutta. Almost simultaneously, 


_ there was a fresh demand for funds 
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from the Hindu College. It was, there- 
fore, resolved that to enable common 
teaching in science in both these 
colleges additional accommodation 
should be provided and both institut- 
ions housed in the same premises. A 
substantial grant was to be made to 
the Hindu College on condition that 
the Committee of Public Instruction 
exercised some measure of control over 
it. This was resented by the manage- 
ment of the Hindu College, who thought 
that it would be an encroachment on 
their autonomy. Thanks to the fore- 
sight of Hare, a compromise was reach- 
ed whereby Dr. H. H. . Wilson, the 
Secretary of the Committee of Public 
Instruction, was to serve as Visitor and 
supervise expenditure of Government 
funds. The Hindu College was saved. 


Through this period emphasis on 
English education grew in India. The 


Educational Despatches of 1827 and of . 


1830 were signs of the times, but the 
Committee of Public Instruction was 
unwilling to introduce sweeping 
changes. They were sceptical about 
the usefulness of such education on an 
all-India basis and, above all, were 
fearful of alienating religious opinion 
in India. The anglicist and the 
orientalist groups were bound to clash 
sooner or later, and it was unfortunate 
that no compromise was reached on 
this vital issue in its earlier stages. 


The situation took an ugly turn with 
the so-called impeachment of the highly 
talented professor, Henry Derozio, a 
member of the staff of the Hindu 
College, on charges, among others, of 
immorality and atheism. What was 
Derozio’s ‘crime’? He had instilled a 
new spirit of enquiry into the students. 
He had advocated dispassionate and 
objective thinking on all questions— 
social, moral and religious. The 
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students were carried off their feet, and 
sometimes went to the extreme of 
licentiousness. Change was possibly 
too rapid—and the situation exploded 
in the resignation of Derozio. 


But David Hare was deeply conscious 
of the fact that all modern education 
in Bengal- must be in Bengali and in 
English and slowly under his influence, 
the students were weaned from the 
study of the oriental classical languages, 
Sanskrit and Arabic. He was convinc- 
ed that an acquaintance with current 
western thought was India’s crying 
need and he remained completely de- 
voted to the policy of ‘uncompromising 
modernism’, 


A new Medical College, the first of 
its kind in India, was established in 
Calcutta in’ 1837. This followed a 
long-drawn out battle on the issue of 
whether or not medical education 
should be in English or in an Indian 
language. The advocates of English, 
which included Duff, ultimately 
triumphed. There is plenty of evid- 
ence to show that David Hare played 
a major part in establishing the medi- 
cal college. In 1837, he became Secre- 
tary and later served as an Honorary 
Member of the Council of this College. 


It is so customary to associate the 
name of Hare with these two colleges 
of Calcutta that it is at times forgotten 
that he also worked indefatigably for 
elementary education for boys and 
girls. He was one of the guiding 
spirits of the Calcutta School Society 
which established a number of ele- 
mentary schools and took steps to pro- 
vide English education to a select num- 
ber of pupils who could form the 
nucleus of a group of qualified teachers 
of English, 
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Equally interested in women’s edu- 
cation, Hare is reported to have said, 
shortly before his death, that given 
another ten years of life, he would live 
to see a fairly striking expansion in this 
field as well. He was intimately asso- 
ciated with the activities of the Calcutta 
Female Juvenile Society which estab- 
lished a number of schools for girls in 
Calcutta, 


It must be conceded that Hare had 
the limitations of a zealot. While he 
advocated western thought, he was 
full of contempt for oriental classical 
languages which included Sanskrit and 
Arabic. Equally, he failed to realise 
the importance of scientific education. 


His was the attitude of the ancient 
Roman, obsessed with the idea that all 
uls of the so-called ‘barbaric’ races 
could be remedied if Latin were made 
the vehicle of culture. 


It remains nonetheless an extraordi- 
nary fact that without being a Govern- 
ment official or a missionary, David 
Hare achieved so much by sheer will- 
power, vision and commonsense and 
laid the foundations of a type of secular 
education which formed the basis of 
the future educational edifice of the 
country. He was convinced that, the 
mists of ignorance and superstition 
could only be dissolved by a vigorous 
secular education cast in the English 
mould. 


A. N. Dhawan 


A ROUND-UP OF IMPORTANT RECENT 
ACTIVITIES OF -THE MINISTRY OF 
EDUCATION 


All-India Examination to Replace Cambridge 
School Certificate Examination 


The recommendations submitted by the 
Committee appointed by the Conference held 
on the 19th July, 1952 to. consider the 
replacement of the Cambridge School Certi- 
ficate Examination by an All-India Exami- 
nation are at present under consideration 
of the State Governments and the Secondary 
Education Commission. 


Conference of State Education Ministers and 
Vice-Chancellors 


A conference of State Education Ministers 
of Part ‘A’ and ‘B’ States and Vice-Chancel- 
lors of all Indian Universities met on the 
18th and 19th April, 1953 to consider steps 
to be taken to co-ordinate the work of 
universities and maintain high academic 
standards. The conference resolved that as 
the Government had already decided to set 
up a University Grants Commission, it was 
not necessary to constitute a separate body 
as proposed in the Draft Bill prepared by 
the Government. The conference made 
recommendations -regarding the constitution 
of the University Grants Commission and its 
functions. The conference also suggested 
that steps should be taken to encourage 
manual work and social- service among 
students at the University and Higher 
Secondary levels, 


The recommendations are under the cen 
sideration of the Government of India. 


Five-Year Plan 


On examination of the Five-Year Develop- 
ment Plan concerning non-scientific and non- 
technical subjects of all Universities in 
India, the Government of India have select- 
ed some schemes and have sanctioned a 
sum of about Rs. 20 lakhs to ten universities 
during 1952-53 subject to certain conditions. 


Central Institute of Education, Delhi, 


Admissions to B, Ed. and M. Ed, courses 
for the current session in the Central Insti- 
tute of Education have been made as a 
result of tests evolved at the Institute for 
assessing the intelligence, aptitude, etc. of 
the candidates reinforced by personal inter- 
view and group discussion. 


Anthropology 


A systematic survey was undertaken 
among the Onges of Little Andaman and 
the Nicobarese of the Car Nicobar Isiand 
and nearly 300 Onges in the interior of the 
Island were contacted. 


A survey in the neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta is being carried out on children 
ranging from a few months to adolescence 
by X-Ray and other anthropological techni- 
ques with a view to obtaining accurate data 
on the pattern of growth among Indian 
children. This study forms part of a long- 
range preject to be continued for ten years. 


The first issue of the Bulletin of the 
Department and the Hindi version of “The 
Racia] Elements in the Indian Population” 
have appeared during this ‘period. Treat- 
ment and restoration of pre-historie animals 
remains recovered from the various sites 
in the country, are being conducted ¿nd a 
large number of specimens has been added 
to the collections that are being chemically 
treated and catalogued. 


A German Anthropologist. Dr. Gisela 
Benninghoven, selected under the Indo-Ger- 
man Industrial Co-operation Scheme, has 
joined this Department. 


ARCHAEOLOGY = 
Central Circle, Patna 
Among the important activities mention 
may be made of the extensive conservation 


measures carried out to protect monuments 
at Manir, Nalanda. Rohtas Fort, etc. 


Fastern Circle, -Calcutta 
Special repairs to Konarak temples, Caves 


at Khandagiri—Udayagiri, Sibdol le, 

etc., have been affected. ae 
Over 250 inscriptions were discovered 

under the Government Epigraphist, Oota- 


camund. 
Indian Museum, Calcutta 


The Indian Museum, Calcutta, has intro- 
duced short and descriptive trilingual labels 
(in English, Bengali and Hindi) into several 
galleries-with a view to helping the average 
visitor to understand the significance of 
museum exhibits. 
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The Southern Circle, Madras 


The Southern Circle, Madras, has carried 
out an extensive programme of conserva- 
tion work, structural repairs to the various 
temples. More than 100 monuments were 
added to this circle as a result of the merger 
of Pudukkottai State with the Tiruchira- 


palli, and inspection of all ‘the important 
monuments has been completed and in 
many cases first-aid repairs have been 


done. Similar work has been undertaken 
a the South-Eastern Circle and the Western 
ircle, 


Excavation Branch, New Delhi 


The Excavation Branch, New Delhi, has 
concentrated on locating the material re- 
Mains of the so-called Dark Age of Indian 


History. Surface surveys by the Depart- 
ment in Bikaner have been carried cut 
between January and March this year. 


he programme was tackled by spade work 
and a 60-foot high mound near Rupar in 
Ambala district was partly dug up. 


Northern Circle, Agra 


Special repairs to the Taj, implementing 
€ recommendations of the Expanded 
Advisory Committee appointed in 1943 for 
the restoration and conservation of the Taj 
ahal at Agra continue to be made.- 


Cultural Activities 


D The Indian Council for Cultural Relations, 

elhi, „has given some financial assistance 

to Shri Dilip Kumar Roy and his daughter- 

disciple, Shrimati Indira, to give perform- 

ances of Indian music in the U.S.A. and 
uropean countries, 


Mr. P. K. Dutt of N. R. Sircar Medizal 


College, Calcutta, was selected as a student 
fielegate to the New York Herald Tribune 
orum held in March, 1953. 

A set of 48 books was purchased on 
kehalt of the Department of International 

udies of the Massachusetts Institute of 
iegchnology and sent to the Education Secre- 
Ingat Washington for transmission to the 
nstitute, 


p Funds amounting to Rs. 1,092/8/- have been 
Bie ee for purchase of Hindi Books for 

esentation to the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 


ae sum of Rs, 2,100 has been sanctioned 
nde ection with the inauguration of the 
ot ?Eayptian Foundation by the Embassy 
M ndia in Cairo during the Month of 

arch, 1953, 
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The Iranian Ballet, brought to India by 
Madame Nila Cook, has been given finan- 
cial assistance of Rs. 10,000 from the funds .- 
of the Indian Council for Cultural Relations. 
After giving performances in Bombay and 
Calcutta, The Ballet came to Delhi and 
gave its first performance on May 22, 1953. 
From here it moved-on to other principal 
cities of India, 


-Under the scheme of financial assistance 
to persons distinguished in _ letters, arts, 
etc., who may be in indigent circumstances, 
aid in the shape of a lump sum grant and/ 
or allowances will be sanctioned by a com- 
mittee consisting of the Prime Minister, the 
Minister for Education and the Finance 
Minister. So far, assistance has been sanc- 
tioned and paid to three persons while 
hundreds of applications are under examina- 
tion. 


The scheme of Presidential Music Awards 
inaugurated last year was approved as an 
annual feature. In March, 1953 the awards 
were given to four more distinguished 
musicians chosen from all over India on the 
advice of the National Academy of Dance, 
Drama and Music. 

Besides other grants, grants totalling 
Rs. 12,350 were given to two institutions 
for the translation and publication of 
‘granths’ on music. A grant of Rs. 5,000 
was made towards the Children’s Paintings 


Exhibition. 


Jaipur House, New Delhi, has been 
secured for setting up a National Art 
Gallery, 

Five scholarships for survey of, and 


research in indigenous arts in selected areas, 
were sanctioned. Provision has been made 
in the current year’s budget for more such 


scholarships. 


To augment cultural activities in India 
and abroad, a provision of Rs, 24-12 lakhs 
has been made in the budget for 1953-54 
jn addition to the usual provision made for 


such work, 
Delegation from Kabul 


After participating in the Unesco Seminar 
on Compulsory Education held at Bombay 
jn December, 1952, the delegation of three 
headed by Dr. Abdul Kayeum, President of 
Teachers Training Institutions, Kabul visited 
Delhi where it stayed from 25th December, 
1952 to 6th January, 1953. 
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Recruitment of Indian Teachers for Forcign - 


Institutions 


Mr, R. A. Snoxall, Deputy Director of 
Education, Government of Uganda, came to 
India in January, 1953 and stayed till abcut 
the latter part of February, 1953 io select 
Indian teachers for service in the Pro- 
tectorate Government. The Education 
Departments in the various State Govern- 
ments assisted him in the final selection of 
teachers. 


Five Indian teachers have been selected 
for service in Afghanistan and they are 
likely to leave India for Afghanistan shorily. 


Scholarships for the Study of Indian langu- 
ages in Central Universities 


It has been decided to institute at each 
of the Central Universities of Delhi, Aligarh, 
Banaras and Visva-Bharati, with effect from 
the current academic year, two prizes of 
the value of Rs. 500 and Rs. 250 respectively 
for the study of Bengali, Canarese, Marathi, 
Malayalam, Tamil and Telugu. 


Gift of Radio Sets from Norway 


Out of the 105 Radio Sets offered to india 
by the Norwegian National Commission 
through Unesco, 21 have already ween 
received. The remaining sets are on their 
way to India now. These sets will be Gis- 
tributed to schools in Delhi State. 


Education Sections Abroad 


An Education Section has been set up in 
the Indian Commission, British East Africa, 
Nairobi for work relating to cultural acti- 
vities in that country, and another is being 
set up in the Legation of India, West 
Germany, Bonn, to look after- the welfare 
of students and trainees sent to that country 
under the Indo-German Industrial Coopera- 
tion Scheme, 


History of Freedom Movement in India 


The Government of India have set up a 
Board consisting of nine members in con- 
nection with the compilation of the History 
of Freedom Movement in India. The 
Board met for the first time in January 
1953 when the Prime Minister and the Edu- 
cation Minister addressed it. The Board is 
expected to take three years to complete 
the work, the first two years in collecting 
and sifting the material and the third year 
in drafting the History. 
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Indological Research 


The Committee of eminent scholars set < 
up to advise the Government in the matter 
of co-ordinating plans of Indological Re- 
search and of sanctioning grants to institu- 
tions conducting such research met on 
March 3. 1953 and made its recommenda- 
tions, which are under the consideration of 
the Government. 


National Archives of India 


This Department is concerned primarily 
with the custody, care and preservation of 
the records of the Government of India and 
with making them available for adminis- 
trative reference and historical research. 
The Department also secures microfilm 
copies of documents of Indian interest from 
foreign repositories. 


A 53 reels covering 9,15,000 pages of the 
Dutch East India Company’s records be- 
tween the years 1677 and 1693 and five reels 
of 18th century documents covering 10,000 
manuscript pages from the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris, have been secured. 


A collection of manuscripts 


of the late 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 


was purchased. Al- 
together 3,04,388 files and 250 films were 
listed during the period under review. 
Besides, 4,117 files of the Central India 
States Agency and about 1,000 other docu- 
ments were listed with some indication cf 
their contents. 


The repair services was also utilised by 
several Government and private agencies. 
37 sheets of Gandhiji’s letters and 319 sheets 
of Tagore’s writings were also repaired by 
special process. 


Microfilming was undertaken 
half of the Government and 
agencies and private individuals. Special 
mention may be made of letters from 
the Secretariat of the Vice-President of 
India, two letters exchanged between 
Gandhiji and Tagore and some news items 
and letters in the Railway Centenary Exhi- 


on be- 
outside 


` bition. 


The 29th Session of the Indian Historical » 
Records Commission was held at Bhopal 
from 10th to 12th February, 1953. Among 
resolutions of important archival matters, 
the most significant was the one which 
recommended that the Government of India 
should set up a Committee of Experts re- 
presenting archives, library and museum 
interests to study problems of protection © 
aaa properties during an armed con- 

ict. 
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An Exhibition of historical records. 
manuscripts, seals, photographs and paint- 
ings, was organized by the Government of 
Bhopal in connection with the session of 
Indian Historical Records Commission 
where exhibits from the National Archives 
of India and from other sources were dis- 
played. 


National Library 


Heirs to the late Sir Ashutosh Mukhopa- 
dhyaya added to the munificent gift of their 
father’s magnificent Library already made 
Hed ahs Library, by about 7,000 standard 

oks. 


National Museum 


In February, 1953, the National Museum 
arranged to exhibit illustrated painted 
pottery, ete, for the most part belonging to 
the Kushan period found in Bikaner by the 
Swedish Archaeological Exploration party. 


Physica] Education 


A- meeting of the 
Physica] Education *and Recreation took 
Place in February, 1953, when a Sub-Com- 
mittee was appointed to make a survey of 
the existing arrangements of these activities 


in the country and to suggest means for 
their improvement. 
Steps were taken for Research in Yoga 


by giving a grant of Rs. 10,000 to the Yoga 
Research Institute at Lonavala, Poona. 


Blind Welfare 


During 1952-53 the Government of India 
awarded 11 scholarships to blind students 
for post-school studies. The cost of these 
scholarships was shared equally between 
the States and the Central Government. 


An expert from the United Nations visit- 
ed India with a view to recommending t9 
the U. N, the-type and extent of assistance 
hey can give in the establishment of an 
International Blind Welfare Centre at Dehra 

un, 


Youth Welfare 


Shri G. D. Sondhi, Honorary Adviser to 
the Government of India on Youth Welfare, 
joined the Ministry on 15th April 1953. 
Model schemes on Youth Welfare are being 
worked out regarding Manual work and 

abour Service by students and Compulsory 
Physical Education in schools and colleges. 


Advisory Board of ' 
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* Division of Unesco has 


Indian National Commission for Coopera- 


tion with Unesco 


The interim Indian National Commission 
for Cooperation with Unesco which was 
set up in 1949,“has now been converted into 
a permanent commission. It is an advisory 
body to the Government of India in matters 
relating to Unesco, and will also serve as 
a liaison between Unesco and the institu- 
tions working for the progress of education, 
science and culture. 


It is proposed to organise important - 
seminars on problems like workers’ educa- 
tion, free and compulsory education, methods 
of education for world citizenship, teaching 
of foreign languages, popularization of 
science, translation of Indian classics, cir- 
culation of Unesco exhibitions. 


For the financial year 1953-54 a provision 
of Rs. 1,70,000 has been made for the Indian 
National Commission and implementation of 
Unesco programmes in India, The Indian 
National Commission has been actively 
associated with a project on the study of 
various aspects of social tensions. The 
Steering Committee which met in February 
reviewed research work already done by 
various teams fqr financial assistance. 


Training of Specialists for International 
Service in Fundamental Education 


The Ministry of Education in consultation 
with the Head of Fundamental Education 
accepted Unesco’s 
proposal for locating in India a Centre for 
training in Fundamental Education: The 
centre will be established at Mysore. Apart 
from the fellows from European countries, 
there will be two Indian specialists in the 
Centre. It is expected to start work about 
October this year. All expenses of the 
centre will be borne by Unesco, 


Unesco Seminars 


The Government of India have _provi- 
sionally decided to participate in the Unesco 
Seminar on (1) the “Use of Visual Aids in 
Fundamental Education”, and (2) the 
“Teaching of Modern Languages”. The 
first of these will be held in Sicily during 
September-October, 1953 and the second at 
Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon, in August, 1953. The 
State Governments and universities have 
been invited to nominate participants in the 
seminar. 


Seminar: Gandhian Outlook and Techniques 


A verbatim report of the ‘Gandhian 
Seminar’ held at New Delhi between the 5th 
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and the 17th January, 1953, has been pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Ministry 
of Education. 1,000 of the 4,006 
published are on Indian hand-made paper. 
Photographs of Mahatma Gandhi and of 
delegates to the Seminar appear at various 
places in the publication, 


Price: : 
Hand-made Edition—Rs. 6/12/-- 
Ordinary Edition—Rs. 3/12/- 


It has been decided to print another 
publication of proceedings of the “Seminar 
on the Contribution of Gandhian Outlook 
and Techniques to the Solution of Tensions 
within and between Nations”. Unesco 
has already agreed to publish the conclusions 
and recommendations of the Seminar as 
their publication, 


FIVE-YEAR PLAN OF EDUCATIONAL 
f DEVELOPMENT 


Basic and Social Education 


(1) Of the five schemes already outlined, 
two, namely, Intensive Educational Deve- 
lopment in a selected area in each State and 
Educational and Cultural Improvement Ex- 
periments were initiated. These schemes 
are designed to work out techniques of 
Basic and Social education from the primary 
ta the post-graduate (training) level and 
to establish a set of model institutions in 
-selected areas. Grants-in-aid totalling about 
Rs. 60 lakhs were sanctioned by the Cen- 
tral Government for these two schemes 
during 1952-53. 


(2) A circular letter was sent to all State 
Governments for submission >f proposals 
by them in accordance with the object'ves 
and purposes of the various schemes and 
sub-schemes. The main schernes, which 
are to be implemented by the State Govern- 
ments and the Central Government, are 
as follows: 


(1) Intensive Educational Development 
in a selected area in each State. 

(2) Improvement of Secondary Educa- 
tion, 

(3) Development of Audio-Visual aids. 
production of Basic and Social 
Education literature and propaga- 
tion of Hindi. 

(4) Grants to States for cultural or 
educational improvements and ex- 
periments. 


(5) Education of Delinquents, 


copies + 
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(6) Grants to voluntary. organisations 


for cultural or educational improve- 
ments and experiments. 


Promotion of Youth Welfare. 
National Fundamental Centre. 
Bureau and Text Books, 

National Central Library. 

Centre for Adult Blind. 

Pre-school Education, 

Vocational guidance. 

Model Basic Schools in Urban areas. 


(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
(1) 
(12) 
. (13) 
(14) 


(3) The Committee set up under the 
scheme of direct participation by the Cen- 
tral Government in the administration and 
supervision of Delhi State’s schemes of 
Basic and Social education envisaged in the 
Five-year Plan, discussed ways and means 
of establishing a set of basic anc social 
educational institutions in Delhi State which 
could serve as a model for other States. 


` Secondary Education 


(1) The Commission on Secondary Edu- 
cation has already completed its tour of the 
country and its report is expected to be 
completed by June, 1953. 


(2) A Summer Camp for Headmasters 
has been arranged at Taradevi, Simla from 
May 17th to June 27th, 1953, with: a view 
to helping Headmasters all over the country 


to exchange ideas and discuss common 
problems. 


Popular Encyclopaedia Committee 


The measures which should be adopted 
to hasten the preparation of the People’s 
Ençyclopaedia were discussed at a meeting 
of the Popular Encyclopaedia Committee 
held at New Delhi on 26th March, 1953. 


Training Course by Unesco 


In the field of Social education, two 
training courses in the production of book- 
illustration, filmstrips, Pictures, charts and 
literature for neo-litérates were arranged 
by Unesco in association with this Ministry. 
These were of the duration of three months 
and were held at the Central Institute of 
Education, Delhi, for the States in Northern 
India and at Mysore for the Southern States. 
About 50 persons in the category of artists, 
photographers and writers who- are gene- 
rally engaged in Social educaiion work 
have participated. Expenditure in connec- 
tion with the purchase of equipment, 


` tional statistics—the fourth in the 
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materials, etc., has been borne by the 
Ministry of Educaton: COnESCO Ms provided 
the services of four experts—two Indians 
and two foreigners—and also the use of 
equipment required for the course. 


pahe Report on Social Education in -India 
non 1947 to 1951 has been prepared and is 
eing examined for publication. 


The Ministry of ~Education have been 
helping the Community Projects _adminis- 
tration in the formulation of their educa- 
tional programmes in the Community Pro- 
ject areas, and particularly in the scrutiny 
of the educational budgets of the Commu- 
nity Projects in the States of Bombay, U.P., 
West Bengal, Punjab, Bihar, Orissa, Delhi, 
and Madras etc. 


A short course was organised in educa- 
series 
of courses—for the benefit of officials work- 
ing in State Governments, universities, 
institutions, etc., from whom the Ministry 
of Education collect statistics. | Seventeen 
officials from the various States participated 
in the course which lasted from the 2sth 
March to 2nd May, 1953. In addition to 
iastructional and practical programmes, ten 
lectures by distinguished persons were 
arranged. 


The following priced statistical publica- . 


tions/pamphlets have been recently brought 


(a) Libraries in India, 1951 (Rs. 8/12/-), 


(b) Education in India 1948-49 
(Rs. 11/4/-), 
(c) Education in the States of the 


Indian Union, 1949-50 (Rs. 4/14/-), 
and 
(d). Institutions for Higher Education 
in India, 1953 (Rs. 1/6/-). 


Publications 


In the lasf three months the Publications 
Section of the Ministry has brought out 

andhian Outlook and Techniques”, @ 
verbatim report of the ‘Gandhian Seminar 
that took place in January _ this year. 

as also published “The Single Teacher 
School” py J, P. Naik; “Directory of Uni- 
versities and Other Institutions | of Higher 
earning in India—1951-52” and “Higher 
ducation in India’—a Handbook for Over- 
Seas and Indian students. 


It has under publication—“The Training 
of Educational Administrators”; and ` 
rovisional List of Technical Terms in 


indi for Secondary Schools”. 
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The March number of “The Education 
Quare appeared in the first week of 
arch. ~ 


The Sales organization of this Section 
has continued _Ț to expand and monthly 
receipts have increased beyond all cxpecta- 
tions. Advance publicity, reviews and sales 
publicity have greatly improved the mzrket 
for publications of the Ministry. 


-The Lakhani-Pires Appendix of “The 
Report on the Productive Aspects cf Basic 
Education” has been cyclostyled and issued 
to persons interested. Cyclostyled copies 
have also been made of “Significant Features 
of Reports submitted by various countries 
at the 15th International Conference on 
Public Education” held at Geneva in, July, 
1952. 


The sale of Bureau publications for the 
months of February, March and April, 1953, 
has been as follows:— 


Copies. 


Teachers’ Handbook of Social Edu- 
cation SF 

Writing Books for Adults AET Aii 

Scholarships for Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and Other 
Backward Classes s3 “ADA 


Directory of Universities and Other 


Institutions of Higher Learning 
in India = 117 
The Single Teacher School eh 


The Education Quarterly (casual 2 
sale) ë SA 

Fresh Annual subscriptions to the 
Quarterly 7 28 

Miscellaneous Publications a 128: 


National Board for Audio-Visual Education 


The Ministry of Education has set up a 
National Board_for Audio-Visual Education 
to advise the Government of India on the 
development of audio-visual education in 
the country, The Board consists of il mem- 
bers and its first session was inaugurated 
at New Delhi by Dr, S. S. Bhatnagar, Secre- 
tary, Ministry of Education, cn May 6th 


1953. 


The Board recommended 
of a small nucleus unit in 
Education to undertake h 
technique of producing useful educational 
charts, posters and other non-projected 
visual aids as models for State governments 


the setting-u? 
the Ministry of 
research in the 
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and private concerns. It also recommend- 
ed the setting-up of State Visual Education 
Boards and the publication of periodizals 
giving information concerning audio-visual 
education In India and abroad. The Board 
also selected topics for children’s enter- 
tainment and educational] films to be pro- 
duced by the Government of India in the 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting. 


Libraries 


A successful Exhibition of Children’s 
Literature was held at the All-India Fine 
Arts and Crafts Society Hall at Parliament 
Street, New Delhi, between April 6th and 
April 14th, In all, 15,213 children and 
adults visited the Exhibition. 


The 3,500 books on display were obtained 
chiefly from the Central Educational Library 
and were supplemented by foreign Em- 
bassies at Delhi and by such organizations 
as the United States Information Services. 


Film shows screened by the Audio-Visual 
Aids Section of this Ministry drew large 
crowds of children every evening. Paintings 
by children, divided like books, into age- 
groups—three to six years, seven to 12 
years and 13 to 16 years, were a special 
source of interest to children and teachers. 


In addition, there were booths of three- 
dimensional and other unusual publica- 
tions—“The Story of a Book”, that traced 
book development from the Mohenjodaro 
tablet to the modern printed book; a 
“Model Children’s Library” and “Books for 
Children in Hindi and the Regional Langu- 
ages of India”, 


Several requests that this Exhibition 
should be made mobile and tour the im- 
portant cities of India, are being considered. 
The Exhibition will be an annual event and 
may be mobile from next year. 
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, A Convocation for the award of Diplomas 
in Library Science to successful candidates 
of the first Library Training Course run in 
1951-52 by the Ministry of Education, was 
held on the 7th May, 1953, 


Central State Scholarships Scheme 


Under the scheme one scholarship is 
generally awarded annually to a student of 
Part ‘C’ and ‘D’ States for study abroad in 
a subject for which adequate facilities do 
not exist in this country, 


Overseas Scholarships Scheme 


The Scheme was further modified in 
1952-53 and is now restricted only to teachers 
of universities and other comparable 
institutions. The object of this Scheme is 
to train teachers of universities and other 
institutions to enable them to raise their 
standard of instruction and research in the 
country. 


21 teachers have so far been sent abroad 
for training. The Scheme has been sanc- 
tioned for a period of three years in the 
first instance with effect from 1952-53. 
Selection for the award of svholarships 
under the Modified Overseas Scholarships 
Scheme 1953-54 has been made and v4 
teachers of Universities and comparable 
institutions have been selected for study 
abroad. 

i 


Federation of British Indusiries Scholarships 
Scheme 


The Federation of British Industries in. 


1952-53 offered seven scholarships tenable 
for two years for practical training in indus- 
tries of Indian nationals in the United 
Kingdom, The Government of India will 
contribute £200 per trainee towards the 
maintenance allowance of the candidates in 
the U. K. The Federation of British Indus- 
tries awards scholarship of £600 for the 
entire period to each candidate, Two 
candidates have so far gone: to the U.K. for 
training under the scheme. 
1 


Under the Colombo Plan certain scholar- 
ships and fellowships were allocated to the 
Ministry of Education for which this Minis- 
try made selection of candidates as 
follows:— 


(a) Government of Australia 1952 Offer: 
34 scholarships were allocated. Ten 
of the selected candidates are at 
present in that country, ` 


(b) Government of Australia 1953 Offer: 
Five scholarships/feliowships were 
allocated and the scholars selected 
arc at present in that country. 


/ (c) Government of th i i 

1952 Often e United Kingdom 
Nine scholarships/felluwships were 
allocated of which two scholars are 
at present in that country, 


The Ministry of Finance (Departinent of 
Economic Affairs) „are preparing a Techni- 
cal Training Requirements Plan, which will 
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include demands of all the Misistries and 
arate Governments for 1955, for tbe next 
mo to three years. The requirements of 

is Ministry for 1953, received from edu- 
carianal institutions in India, have already 
i Sen forwarded. A few more requirements 
: regard to certain educational adminis- 
rative subjects have yet to be sent. 


i to Foreign Nationals for Studies 


Under the Colombo Plan, the Government 
p poa offered 55 scholarships in 1952-53 
A G neighbouring countries of South and 
2 ith-East Asia under the Technical Co- 
operation Scheme (Colombo Plan). Of 

ese 20 scholarships have been utilized. 


For 1953-54 Scheme, 20 scholarships/ 
fellowships have been oifered to various 
South and South-East Asia countries under 
the Colombo Plan in Technology and Profes- 
sional subjects, Applications , for these 
scholarships are being received in the Minis- 
ry. a 


Point-Four Programme: 
fellowships were allocated to 
of Education in 1952-53 fur which this 
Ministry made nominations on the recom- 
mendations of the universities and State 

overnments. So far 11 of the selected 
scholars have left for the U.S.A. 


16 scholarships/ 
tke Ministry 


Indo-German Industrial Cooperation 
Scheme: Under the Indo-German Industrial 
Cooperation Scheme the Federal Republic of 
West Germany offered 50 from studentships 
for post-graduate studies in German uni- 
versities/institutions. 
hi 50 candidates were selected, of whom .33 
rape left for West Germany. The remain- 
We 17 scholars are expected to leave for 

est Germany shortly. 


Against 100 seats for training. in indus- 
a a 48 candidates have left for Germany 
nd 23 more are expected tc leave shortly. 


As a reciprocal measure, the Government 


of India offered ten fellowships to German 


Te oals for the study of Indian languages. 
sitia and philosophy at Indian univer- 
ello institutes. Out of these ten German 
joi ows, nine have arrived in India and 
Joined the institutions concerned. 


Incenezal Cultural Scholarships Scheme: 
cupu rsuance of their desire to promote 
cote relations between India and foreign 
ion ries and to provide whatever educa- 

al facilities are available in india to 


Students of countries which ere not so well- 
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equipped in this respect, the Government 
of India devised in 1948 a General Scheme 
for the award of 70 scholarships every year 
to Indian and indigenous students from 
certain Asian, African and other Common- 
wealth countries. Encouraged by the results 
of this Scheme, the number of scholarships 
was eee from 70 to 100 during fhe )ear 


French Fellowships Scheme: Since the 
year 1945 the French Government have been 
awarding every year scholarships to Indian 
students for study in France. As a 
reciprocal gesture of good-will, the Govern- 
ment of India sanctioned an ad hoc scheme 
to award nine fellowships to French 
scholars for teaching and doing research at 
Indian universities for a period of two 
years commencing from the year 1950. At 
the request of the French authorities” for 
the renewal of the fellowships schemes for 
French scholars in India, the Govern- 
ment of India. have decided to award six 
fellowships during the year 1953-54 to suit- 
able French graduates for research and 
teaching in Indian universities. 


United Nations Social Welfare Fellowships 


The Government of India have been 
participating in United Nations Social Wel- 
fare Fellowships programme since its in- 
ception in 1947. In 1952. 35 to 40 fellow- 
ships and 10 to 15 scholarships were 
offered to India. It is anticipated that in 
1953 also the same number of fellowships 
and scholarships will be offered. 


The following schemes are under considera- 
tion of the Government of India 


“(a) Establishment of an International 
House at Delhi for foreign scholars 
and other visitors from abroad; 


(b) Scheme for the award of reciprocal 
cultural scholarships to foreign 
students for studies in India of the 
countries who are offering scholar- 
ships to Indian students for studies 
abroad and financial assistance to 
Indian students going abroad on 
foreign: scholarships; 


(c) Scheme for ihe award of scholar- 
ships to Indians for specialisation 
the coun- 


in foreign languages in 
tries concerned; 
(d) Government of India Scholarships 


to Scheduled Castes, Scheduled 
Tribes and Other Backward Classes. 
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These scholarships are tenable in recog- 
nised institutions in India imparting post- 
matriculation education. 


During the year 1952-53, 
ships were awarded against a total grant 
of Rs. 30 lakhs. A _ provision of Rs. 40 
lakhs has been made for 1953-54. The 
last date for the receipt of applications in 
this Ministry for 1953-54 scholarships is 
31st July, 1953. It is hoped that this pro- 
vision may be raised to Rs. 50 lakhs. 


Training in Graphic Art and Allied Techno- 

logy 

A scheme of training in Graphic Art and 
Allied Technology including the establish- 
ment of Printing Schools prepared by the 
Board of Studies in Applied Art, was dis- 
cussed at a Conference of the Principals of 
Art Institutions in the Country and the 
representatives of the Applied Art Board. 
The Conference approved a pattern of art 
education on a national basis and recom- 
mended it for adoption by all art institu- 
tions. 


6,018 scholar- 


All-India Council for Technical Education 


The reconstituted Council met once 
during the period under report and approv- 
ed the following courses of studies on the 
recommendations of the various Boards of 
Technical Studies: 


(a) National Diploma Course in Leather 
Technology. 

(b) National Diploma Course in Chemi- 
cal Technology, 


(i) Paints, Pigments and Varnishes. 
(ii) Pharmaceuticals and Drugs. 
(iii) Plastics and Elastometers, 

(iv) Oils, Fats and Waxes, 

The Council considered the recommenda- 
tions of the Conference on Graphic Art 
and Allied Technology and directed that 
National Diplomas and Certificates in 
Applied Art be awarded to students who 
have studied in recognised institutions and 
have passed examinations approved by the 
Council. 


The Council recommended that four 
regional centres be selected for the estab- 
lishment of Printing Schools with the active 
participation of the State Governments 
concerned and the Printing Industry. Asa 
result of the discussion of the Seven-Man 
Committee with the Planning Commission, 
the Commission had agreed to increase the 
provision for new schemes relating to 
technical education by another two crores 
of rupees. Two expert committees under 
the Chairmanship of Dr. $S, S. Bhatnagar 
and Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai respectively 
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prepare (i) a detailed 
plan for the development of facilities for 
research work and post-graduate studies 
and (ii) schemes to be undertaken in co- 
operation with industry. 


Refresher Conyersion Course for Architects 


At the instance of the Board of Technical 
Studies in Architecture and Regional Plan- 
ning, the Central Government in coopera- 
tion with the Government of the Punjab 
have organised at Chandigarh a Four-Month 
Refresher Course for architects and town 
planners sponsored by the Central. and 


State Governments and the Indian Institute 
of Architects.” 


were appointed to 


Establishment of Board of Assessment 
With a view to securing 
the matter of recognition by 
and the State Governments, a Board of 
Assessment of about seven members is 
being set up under the aegis of the All- 
India Council for Technical Education to 
examine the standards of technical or 
professional _ Qualifications and to advise 
what recognition, if any, should be accord- 


ed for the purpose of recruitment to 
Government services, 


Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur 


For the third session commencing from 
July, 1953, it is proposed to admit 378 
under-graduate and post-graduate students 
in the various courses. 


Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 


During the year 1952-53 the Institute 
Was paid a non-recurring grant of Rs. 
22,23,000 and a recurring grant of Rs. 
17,12,000, In addition, a loan of Rs. 2 lakhs 


for the construction of the students hostel 
was also paid. 


uniformity in 
the Central 


Grants and Loans to Universities and 


ngineering and Technologica] Insti- 
aed under the Schemes started 
on e 


¢ recommendations of 
All-India Council for Technical Edu- 


cation and the Scientific Manpower 
Committee. 


a sum of Rs. 9,52,000 

form of loans’ to Universities 

tions. 

Practical Trai 
Scholarships 


During the financial year endi rch, 
1953, a sum of Rs, 10,65,000 ie 
spent in the award of practical training 
stipends and research Scholarships to 
students, 


ning Stipends and Research 


WANTED : GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN < 


EADING without tears and, indeed, 

with laughter or with absorption 
so deep that nothing can distract a 
child from the printed page, has to be 
seen to be believed; but those who 
attended the Exhibition of Children’s 
Literature organized at New Delhi by 
the Central Ministry of Education be- 
tween April 4th and 13th, had just this 
opportunity. Hundreds of children 
could be seen between 3-8 p.m. on 
school days and between 9 a.m. and 
8 p.m on holidays pouring over books 
and manuscripts with the delight with 
which children are reputed to play with 
dangerous missiles or to destroy their 
parents’ most cherished gadgets. This 
is the first thing of its kind that Delhi 
has seen, and it has borne out all the 
expectations of exponents of good books 
for children since the revolution in 
child literature began. Over 15,000 
children attended the Exhibition. None 
of them appeared bored: most of them 
were fascinated. 


Paintings—Manuscripts—Decor 


Whether books alone would have 
held them is a question that must be 
Put to the test, for this Exhibition was 
Composed not of books only (though 

ere were 3,500 of them) but of 
paintings and manuscripts by children, 
of decor in green and black, red, blue 
and orange of plodding elephants and 
romantic palaces, many-coloured stream- 
ers, balloons and bunting, photo- 
&raphs and coloured prints. There 
Were children’s films screened twice a 
day, and wildly popular with all age- 
groups. There was a special feature— 
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“The Story of a Book’—arranged by 
the National Archives of India, that 
traced the evolution of the book from 
Mohenjodaro, through birch bark and 
plam—leaf manuscript, the intro- 
duction of paper in the Middle Ages 
and then through illuminated manu- 
scripts down to the first printed books 
of the country in the 16th century. 
There was a model Child’s Library and 
all the little dramatic tricks that 
beguile children, including Nursery 
Rhymes with catchy tunes played on a 
gramophone. 


But the interesting thing about this 
Exhibition- was that when the music 
and the shouting had died down and 
when decor, paintings and prints were 
mere memories, or familiar things 
taken for granted, the child went back 
to his book. To him the book was the 
thing. In these ten days, the children 
of Delhi felt and demonstrated their 
enchantment in the world of good 
books that had been opened to them. 


Age-Groups 


The great majority of the books were 
in English, because the Exhibition was 
intended to display good books, and the 
best that we have in India today are 
still in English. These fell into three 
big age-groups, 3-6 years, 7-12, and 
13-16. For an average child of almost 
any age-group, the books for the 3-6 
olds were probably more fascinat- 
look at than any others display- 
cluded such trea- 
“The Story of 


year- 
ing to 
ed. This group in 
sures as Brunhoft’s 
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- Babar, the Little Elephant”, and its 
sequels rendered from the original 
French into English in a Methuen edi- 
tion; “Fairy Folks Picture A.B.C.”; 
Nursery Rhymes with pictures, simple 
and elaborate: “The Story of China” by 
Chi Tsui; “Learning to Read” by Irene 
Martyn and so on, All these are well 
produced books, Indeed, their produc- 
tion alone would have justified their 
display at an Exhibition of good books, 
but the wisdom of their choice was 
confirmed by the fact that hundreds of 
small children had to be torn from 
them as late as 8 o’clock at night with 
much cajolery and some coercion. 


Creative Children 


The 7-12 age-group provided edu- 
cationists with most food for thought, 
more especially on the strides that 
children of this group make creatively 
and in the uncanny power to observe. 
Shades of the prison house of Conven- 
tion have not yet closed upon this 
child. He is still spontaneous and-vivid. 
He chooses a subject for painting, for 
instance, without yielding to teacher 
influence, and executes it with daring 
and originality. He reads a book 
because he enjoys reading it. 


Each group had, above the books dis- 
played, paintings pertaining to it. 
There were 16 paintings in the 3-6 
group, 94 in the 7-12, and 28 in the 
-13-16.. These figures, incidentally, 
reflect comparative artistic fertility. 
Good examples of child skill existed in 
the 3-6 age-group and there were 
instances of mature work in the highest 
group of all. But among the children 
between 7 and 12 were examples of 
imagination and finish in execution 
that arrested adult attention. For 
both manuscripts and paintings, the 
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7-12 year booth was a commentary on 
child powers that the teacher can ex- 
ploit in this age-group, and ground for 
speculation on the speed at which these 
powers should be allowed to develop 
at this stage of growth. 


Books at the booth were almost as 
interesting to explore as painting was 
to observe, for they included such 
varied writing as “Russian Fairy Tales” 
rendered into English, the Australian 
Child Classic—“We Of The Never- 
Never”; “The Basic Science Education” 
series by Bertha Morrison Parker, 
“Folk Tales. From Scotland”; “The 
Story of Gandhiji? by Gertrude 
Murray; “The Story of Jawaharlal” by 
Shakuntala Masani—and such old 
favourites as Kingsley’s “The Water 
Babies” and Maeterlinck’s “The Blue 
Bird”. 


Catering for the Adolescent 


As one travelled down the booths of 
the Exhibition, it became clear that 
learning grew less pleasurable as it 
moved away from infancy into and be- 
yond adolescence. There are evident 
reasons for this. Unlike the child, the 
adolescent does not require to be 
“protected” from difficulties, that are 
a challenge to ingenuity, determina- 
tion and poise. Indeed, this booth was 
a source of some satisfaction to the 
teacher who still believes that ins- 
truction is a more vital part of edu- 
cation than the discovery and exploita- 
tion of originality. There were inform- 
ative books for the scientist-in-bud. 
and fairly advanced biography an 
sophisticated literary classic: for the 
arts-students. One found such things 
as “Your Telephone And- How it 
Works”, but one also found ~ the 
American child classics “Little Men” 


a 


Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar. Secretary, Ministry of Education, Gove 
Children’s Exhibition of Books. Dr. Bhatnagar is seen 


rnment of India, inaugurates tl 
standing to the extreme left. 


Children crowd round the boo 


th with books in Hindi and the regional languages of India. | 


irls from schools at Delhi, witness one of the popular film shows screened during the Exhibition 


The booth of three-dimensional publications, 


ree \, mae Vee by, 
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p booths of the Exhibition. Painti 


show children at the 7—12 age-grou 
i ts of India. 


Pictures, above and below, 
by children from various par 


on display are 
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booth of foreign scripts - Russian, Italian, French and Swedish, On the wall at left are pictures 
painted by Danish children. 


The Model Children’s Library that was crowded at all hours, all days of the Exhibition, 
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and “Little Women”. There were 

Rockets, Jets, Guided Missiles and 
Space Ships” and “Radio for Boys” and 
a variety of books on general and 
special science, and to offset these 
Eminent Indians” by D. B. Dhanapala, 
and “Indian Short Stories” edited by 
Manmohan Saksena. One ran_ into 
Experiments in Chemistry” by Nelson 
Beeler and Franklyn Branly, and as a 
literary corrective—Eleanor Graham’s 
the Story of Charles Dickens” and 
Heidi”, the child classic of Switzer- 
land. So what was lost in sheer artistry 
of presentation was compensated for 
by a wide range of subject and content. 


Hindi and Regional Languages 


Hindi and the regional languages of 
India had a booth to themselves, 


-presided over by impressive portraits * 


of Tagore, Iqbal and Hali.’ Some of the 
300 Hindi publications revealed the 
tardy recognition that it is essential 
to entertain the small child if we are 
to teach him to read and to study. 
Booklets like “KA, KHA, GA” publish- 
ed by Kiran Prakashan, New Delhi, 
particularly valuable, because of 
Ae pictorial resemblance that the 
ee bear to letters. Then, there 
a enchanting animal stories, not- 
Y, “Nanhey Langoor Ki Kahani” 
(Rajkamal) and “Imandari’, a social 
ne-act play by Dr. Zakir Husain— 
Published by Maktaba Jamia. 


These and other books like “Desh 
esh Ke Balak” (in series) by Orient 
(eens, and “Samail Prasan Mala” 
he Question Time series) MacMillan 
a Co., Calcutta, are pointers in the 
ght direction—vivid, imaginative and 
Promising as child productions. 


Me in the regional languages left 
uch to be desired, but this is a reflec- 
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tion as much on publisher—enterprise 
in the country, as it is on writer—and 
artist—enterprise, and on the general 
Jack of information that obtains ‘on 
recent publications. The remedy for 
this state of affairs lies with publishers 
who must proclaim their wares in 
order to create a market for them. ` 


There were 38 books in Punjabi, 47 
in Urdu, 42 in Bengali, 27 in Assamese, 
33 in Marathi, 22 in Tamil, 32 in Telugu, 
18 in Kannada, 39 in Gujrati and 13 in 
Nepali, but, unhappily, none at all in 
Malayalam and Oriya. All “these 
classes of regional literature require to 
be supplemented in numbers and 
Malayalam and Oriya require to be so 
firmly entrenched and widely advertis- 
ed that they will form an essential - 
part of child libraries in every part of 
India. Drama in Bengali, biography in 
Urdu, dialogue ` and  dramatised 
speeches in Marathi were among the 
more notable things in regional 


languages. 


Valuable Contrasts 


Much leeway has, naturally, to- be 
made up before any of our publications 
can compete with the best of America 
or England, Russia or France or Italy, 
Sweden or Australia, for the books of 
all these countries were on display and 
books from India suffered by contrast 
with representative collections from 
them. But contrasts of this kind are 
valuable. The Hindi and Regional 
Language booth, besides being a con- 
fession of our inadequacy today in 
child books, was a challenge to writers, 
artists and publishers in India to con- 
sider the child anew. It is not, perhaps, 
surprising that this ‘genre’ of literature 
should lag behind adult publications 
with us. For even in countries like 
England and America that now pro- 


duce child books so finished that they 
need no commendation, good children’s 
literature is a comparatively recent 
growth. That perfection has been 
achieved so quickly is as much an indi- 
cation of the demand for these books 
from the  child-reading worid in 
English, as it is of the imagination and 
enterprise of British and American 
writers, artists and publishers. 


Need for Experiment. and Enterprise 


The Delhi Exhibition indicates how 
urgent experiment, enterprise and 
growth in this category of book are, 
and how essential it is for Indian 
writers, artists and publishers to co- 
ordinate their activities till good books 
for children appear by the million, and 
as a matter of course, on the Indian 
market. Ambitious print-orders for 
books are steps in the right direction, 
for publishers must be prepared to take 
risks in something that will almost 
certainly yield increasing returns in 
the next decade, Equally, there must 
be organizations in the States of India 
willing to sponsor writers who are fre- 
quently without financial reserves 
while they experiment in writing books 
for children, 


A feature that was as attractive to 
teachers as to children, was a Model 
Reading Room consisting of miniature 
green and blue tables and chairs to 
match and a child-rack of books for 
reference and entertainment, This 
child library was both a teacher and a 
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child refuge. Dictionaries and eñ- 
cyclopaedias, fiction, history, geography 
and science in English, Hindi and the 
regional languages were all to be 
obtained here with the assistance of a 
‘model’ librarian. On the tables were 
colourful journals that included “The 


Treasure Chest”, “Bal Bharati” and 
“Shankars’ Annual Children’s Num- 
ber”. But much remains to be done 


in the field of journals for the Indian 
child, and this is another enterprise 
that might well be taken up by Indian 
publishers and editors. Equally, there 
seems to be a case for the introduction 
of a children’s Daily Newspaper, for 
nothing of this kind exists on a sub- 
stantial scale in India today. 


Experimenta] Triumph 


The Exhibition has been an experi- 
mental triumph, but the triumph has 
lain not in this or that booth, this or 
that feature of drama or ingenuity. It 
has lain in the fact that it was an 
“Open Sesame” for the children of 
Delhi or, more prosaically, a pilot pro- 
ject that the enterprising teacher Or 
librarian, publisher or parent in the 
States of India may develop to his 
mind’s and heart’s content. Never 
was there a more rewarding labour. 
For 15,000 children in love with books 
are 15,000 unanswerable arguments 
for holding more. exhibitions of the 
kind that the Central Ministry of 
Education has run for ten days for 
children of the Capital. 


Muriel Wasi 


(N. Be —For Bibliography of Children’s Books see- page 126.) 
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A NOTE FOR INDIAN STUDENTS ON 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR STUDY ABROAD 


WE are concerned in this note only with 
Mi Scholarships awarded’ by or through the 
I inistry of Education, Government of 
a, Certain scholarships are awarded 
a the Central Ministries of Finance, 
Srah, Labour and Natural Resources and 
aotig Research and others by the 
oreign institutions direct. For such other 
penOlar ships; information is available in the 
li inistries concerned and in a Unesco pub- 
caita entitled “Study Abroad”, published 
By the United Nations Educational, Scienti- 
ieee Cultural Organization, 19 Avenue 
Cay a Paris 16, price $2.00 (Rs. 7/3/-) 
iG ailable for inspection at the Bureau of 
a ormation, Ministry of Education, Gov- 
rnment of India and at Book Shops). 


e very rare exceptions, the scholar- 
of E awarded by or through the Ministry 
uni ducation, are restricted to teachers of 
hi ee TSlties and other institutions of 
pusher learning, or to qualified persons al- 
a E employed by a Central Ministry 01 
wo: nee Government or by a factory oF 
Saw s selected by the Government for the 
anaes: The idea is that the intending 
ret lidate should be a person who has 
ne eae ihe education possible in his 
Rmo in this country, and gathered a fair 
noka t of experience in the line he pro- 
inte we pursue. The training abroad _ is 
eg ed to widen his outlook and to give 

such specialised education aS, under 
not D pnt circumstances, this country is 
have" le to provide. The scholar should 
trainin job he can come back to, and his 
and Bei should make him do his job better 
ploye eʻof help in a project that his em- 
tot, may have undertaken, Or be about 

undertake. 


must the needs of the employing authority 
fone dooce, groat consideration, invita- 
insued % apply for most scholarships are not 
Sued to the general public, but are sent to 
ant er ocnt departments and other import- 
GovennPloying authorities selected by the 
sponse et for the purpose. If such a 
tained desires to get any of its employee? 
send ed in a particulər line, that authority 
e S his name and particulars in answer tc 
sanctio ation. Generally, the schemes are 
possible a from year to year and it is not 
much le to inform the sponsoring authority 
Ships in advance of the particular scholar- 
shoul, available. An intending candidate 
uld, therefore, keep in close touch with 
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his employer and ask him to recommend his 
name to the Ministry of Education as soon 
as an invitation is recerved from the Minis- 
try. Generally, a short press-note is also 
issued, from which the intending candidate 
can gather that invitations have been sent 
out to all probable sponsoring authorities. 


There is no definite time at which invita- 
tions are sent out for recommendations for 
all scholarships. Different schemes are run 
by different agencies and they decide to make 
or renew an offer at different times of the 
year. In the Appendix below, the last dates 
fixed for the receipt of applications in” 1952- 
53 are noted down but these dates cannot be 
taken as even approximately correct for the 
future, as they may very well be changed by 
several months to suit the convenience of 
the institutions at which the scholars have 
to be admitted or of the Governments or in- 
stitutions which offer these scholarships. 


After reading this short nute the intending 
scholar should find out from the list 
which scholarships are likely to suit him, 
He will be supplied, on a request to the 
Ministry of Education, with a leaflet showing 
further details of the scheme under which he 
aspires to be taken. The Schemes are the 
following:— 

(1) The Government of India Modified Over- 
seas Scholarships Scheme 

This is available for teachers of univer- 
sities and comparable institutions of higher 
learning, Generally about 25 scholarships 
are awarded every year under this Scheme. 


(2) The Central States Scholarships Scheme 


Only persons domiciled in the Parts ved 
and ‘D’ States are considered for these 
scholarships. Age limit: 30 years. Applica- 
tions are received only through the State 
Governments concerned. Generally, only one 
scholarship is awarded annually. 


(3) The Indo-German Industrial Coopera- 

tion Scheme 

Under the 1952-53 Scheme, 100 places 
were offered for practical training in Indus- 
tries in Germany in a large variety of sub- 
jects of Engineering and Industry, and 50 
places were offered for post-graduate studies 
in German Universities. Applications for 
ractical training were invited only through 
sponsoring authorities. The Scheme has not 
yet been renewed. 
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(4) Colombo Plan and Technical Coopera- 
tion Assistance Programme (Point Four) 


The Commonwealth countries of U. K., 
Australia, Canada and New Zealand award 
scholarships/fellowships to Indian nationals 
under a mutually agreed scheme of technical 
assistance. commonly known as the Colombo 
Plan. Under the Technical Cooperation As- 
sistance Programme, the U. S. Government 
offers facilities for training in the U. S. A. 
for Indian nationals. The scholarships/fel- 
lowships under these schemes are available 
only to persons sponsored by (generally 
employees of) the Central Ministries and 
State Governments, universities and com- 
‘parable institutions whose services after the 
specialised training will be utilised in the 
development plans of the country. Recom- 
mendations for awards for the next year or 
two have already been received. 


(5) U.N. Social Welfare Fellowships and 

Scholarships Programme 

Fellowships and Scholarships are awarded 
annually by the U.N. for study and observa- 
tion abroad in various fields of Social Wel- 
fare. The duration of the Fellowships is 
normally three to six months ana oł Schotar- 
ships one year. 


Only persons with adequate academic 
qualifications and practical experience in the 
field of Social Welfare and sponsored by 
Central Ministries, State Governments and 
important Social Welfare Organizations are 
considered. 25 Fellows and two scholars 
were sent abroad in 1952-53. 


(6) Unesco Technical Assistance Programme 


Awards under the above Scheme are 
made by Unesco in technical subjects against 
the approved specific requirements of cer- 
tain National Laboratories and Research 
Stations to which experts have been assiga- 
ed by Unesco under a Technical Assistance 
Agreement. These awards are meant for 
the employees of the National Laboratories 
and Research Stations. 


(7) The Science Research Scholarship of ` 


the Royal Commission for the Exhibition 
of 1851 


Generally one schoiarship is awarded 
every year for research in science to a per- 
son who has completed a full University 
course and given evidence of capacity for 
scientific investigation. Age limit: 26 years. 


(8) Rutherford Scholarship of the Royal 
Society, London 


Practically the same as (5) above, but 
some preference is given to candidates in 
Experimental Physics. 

(9) Brush Aboe Group Commonwealth 

Scholarships 


The Brush Aboe Group, England, offer 
generally one scholarship every year for 
practical training and only fresh first class 
graduates in mechanical or electrical en- 
gineering are eligible. 
(10) Federation of 


Industries 
Scholarships 


British 


Six persons have been selected against an 
offer received in 1949-50. Only graduates 
in Engineering or Technology, with at least 
one year’s practical experience after gradu- 
ation, were eligible. Age limit: 30 years. 


(11) The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology Foreign Students Summer Project 


For 1953-54 two seats have been given. 
The Seminar begins on the 8th of June und 
ends on the 25th of September 1953, the 
subjects being Science, Engineering, Archi- 
tecture and Regional Planning. Age-limit: 
32 years. Participants have signed a decla- 
ration that they will return to India before 
the 30th November, 1953. 


(12) Harvard Summer Schoo] of Arts ani 
Science and of Education Internationa 
Seminar t 


The Harvard University invites about 
four to six Indian nationals who can repre- 
sent India in their special fields, to parti- 
cipate in the International Seminar which 
is held every year under the auspices of the 
Harvard Summer School of Arts and Science 
and of Education. Only persons sponsore! 
by the Central and ‘State Governments. 
Universities and comparable institutions 
are considered. Age-limit: 35 years. 


(13) Barbour Scholarshi HINT of 
Michigan USag ship (University 


„In 1953 one scholarship intended exclu- 
sively for a woman-graduate with marke 
ability has been offered, and applications 
have already been received and considered- 


(14) The Madame Vijayalakshmi Pandit 
Scholarship of the Fairleigh Dickinson 
College, Rutherford, New Jersey, U.S.A 
has been offered in 1953. The scholarship 
covers tuition and fees. The period © 
scholarship is one to four years, Some 
courses suggested are Engineering for 
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industrial Management, Business Admini- 

Meee Dental Hygiene, Nursing, Textiles, 
edical Technology and Social Service. 

(15) University of Tehran Scholarships 
For 1952, Tehran 


University offered 


three scholarships (inciuding renewals) for- 


mE study of Persian. The scholarships are 
3 rmally tenable for one year. Only cases 
Ponsored by universities were considered. 


(16) Yugoslavian Scholarships 


aaen Scholarships were offered by the 
fal hata of Yugosiavia in 1952 for prac- 
period Seine in various industries for a 
aa of one year. Only candidates with 
in the „practical training and experience 
Spbtisce Hy of industry concerned and 
inist BEG by industrial organizations and 
Eaa of Central Government and of 

e State Governments were considered. 


(17) Mexican Government Scholarship 


Jn 1952, two scholarships were offered by 
lag poveriment of Mexico in Modern Paint- 
arse nd Agronomical Engineering for fresh 

uates, with a brilliant record, preferably 


with some knowledge of Spanish. 


Q8) Italian Government Scholarship 


t a rab, three scholarships were offered by 
year evernment of Italy for a period of one 
Paena for post-graduate studies in (a) 
A ering/Technology, (b) Science Or 


rts and (c) Education. 


(19) Government of Turkey Scholarship 


schol government of Turkey awarded a 
lite Ship in 1950 for the study of Turkish 


rature, whi : 
n » Which has been renewed in 1953 
favour of that scholar, 


(20 A 
she Overnment of the Netherlands ¥ellow- 


T 

aware government of the Netherlands have 

Studies į in 1953-54 a Fellowship for research 
o eight a scientific subject tenable for six 

dates w months. Only sponsored _ candi- 

Q ere considered. Age-limit: 35 years- 
1) Brit 


ish Council Scholarships 
For 


Offereg 1953, six scholarships have been 
UNiversitio. lecturers in English in various 

he sch ie and teachers’ training colleges. 
Teachers arships are tenable for one year. 
ments qnsPonsored by the State Govern- 
ed, aan universities have been consider- 
the BUS ications were received direct by 
Connay ish Council, Indra Palace Lodge. 

Sht Circus, New Delhi. 
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(22) Italian Centre of Cinematography 


One scholarship tenable for about two 
years was awarded in 1953 for training in 
some branches of Cinematography. Applica- 
tions were received by the Italian Embassy 
in India. 

(23) The National Research Council of 
Canada awards annually approximately 
40 post-doctorate Fellowships for research 
in Pure Chemistry, Physics and the Biolo- 
gical Sciences. Age-limit: 35 years. These 
scholarships are open to nationals of all 
countries. Applications are received direct 
by the Council. 

(24) Christ’s College, Cambridge offers a 
research studentship to a graduate. Age- 
limit: 26 years. Candidates have to be 
nominated by the heads of their univer- 
sities. The scholarship is open to a national 
of any country. Preference is given to 
those who have done a year of research. 


(25) Unesco-Thai Government Fellowship 


The Government of Thailand, on the re- 
commendation of the National Commission 
for Unesco, have offered eight Fellow- 
ships to students from foreign countries for 
a period of one year for research work in 
(i) Siamese Language and Literature (ii) 
Sculpture (iii) Pharmacy, Only sponsored 
candidates were considered. 


(26) The Hague Academy of | International 
Law Scholarships 1953 Session 


The Hague Academy of International Law 
offered scholarships to distinguished 
students and authors of books pertaining to 
International Law of all countries for the 
1953 session (from 13th July 1953 to 8th 
August 1953). 


Not more than two scholarships can be 
awarded in respect of any country during 
the year. 

The applications were to be submitted 
direct to the President of Curatorium Peace 
Palace, The Hague. 


Note-—For the Smith Mundt awards for 
maintenance in America and_ the 
Fulbright Travel Grant, should be 
addressed to the U. S. Educational 
Foundation in India, 17, Curzon 
Road, New Delhi; for Scholarships 
awarded by the French Government 
to the French Embassy in India, 
Aurangzeb Road, New Delhi; and for 
the Vincent Massey Scholarship ten- 
able at the Toronto University, 
Canada, to Mr. T. D. Santwan, 
General Secretary, The Council of 
Y. M. C. A. of India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon, 5, Russell Street, Calcutta-16, 
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Name of Scheme 


Last date for receipt 
of applications in 
1952-53 


Remarks 


I2. 


15. 
16. 


. The Government of India Modified Overseas 


Scholarships Scheme 


. The Central State Scholarships Scheme 


. Indo-German Industrial Cooperation Scheme 


. Colombo Plan and Technical Cooperation 


Assistance Programme (Point Four). 


(i) U. K. Scholarship 
(ii) Australian Scholarships 


(iit) Canadian Scholarships. š ` 
(iv) Scholarships under Point Four 
Programme . . . . . 


(vw) Requirements for training facilities 
abroad for the next few years 2 
(vi) Requirements for training in educa- 
tional subjects A A . - 


. U.N, Social Welfare Fellowships and Scholar- 


ships Programme. 


UNESCO Technical Assistance Programme 


. The Science Research Scholarships of the 


Royal Commission for the Exhibition 
of 1851. 


. Rutherford Scholarships of the Royal Society 
. Brush Aboe Group Scholarships Scheme 
. Federation of British Industries Scholarships 


. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Foreign Students Summer Project. 


Harvard Summer School of Arts & Science 
and of Education International Seminar. 


. Barbour Scholarship (University of Michigan, 


U.S.A.) 


. The Madame Vijayalakshmi Pandit Scholar- 


ship. 
University of Tehran Scholarship 


Yugoslavian Scholarships 


20th January 1953 . 


ber, 


roth February 1953. For 1954-55 scholarships the last 
date for the receipt of applications 
is expected to be sometime in the 
month of August or September. 


5th July 1952 
31st December 1952 


13th October 1952 
Ist October 1952 
Invited in 1950-516 


7th May 1952 
31st January 1953 


roth May 1953 . In 1953-54. 


9th February 1953. 
15th November 1952 


22nd November 1952 


1st December 1952 
* 


Were invited in 1950-51. 


7th February 1953 
12th February 1953 


8th December 1952 


19th November 1952 - - 


31st July 1952 
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For 1954+55 scheme it is expected 
that the last date for receipt of 
applications may be sometime in 
the month of August or Septem- 
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17. 


18, 
19, 


20, 
2I. 


22, 


23. 
24, 
25. 
26. 


Mexican Government Scholarships 


Italian Government Scholarships 


The Government of Turkey Scholarships 


Government of Netherlands Fellowship 
British Council Scholarships 


Italian Cent i j 
shiva: ntre of Cinematography Scholar 


The National Research Council of Canada 
Christ College Cambridge Studentship 
UNESCO —Thai Government Fellowships - 


Hege Academy of International Law Scholar- 
ships— 1953 Session. 


29th February 1952 
in the case of Modern 
Painting and 31st 
March 1952 in the 
case of Agronomical 


Engg. > 
31st May 1952 


2oth February 1953 


15th November 1952 


Ist November 1952 


15th February 1953 


Ist July 1953 
18th March 1953- 
ist April 1953 


Was renewed in favour of the 
existing candidates. 


Date for 1953-54 given here. 


Date for 1953-54 given here. 


E ducation Today 


The archeological excavations con- 
ducted by the K. P. Jayaswal Re- 
search Institute at Kumarahar in 1951- 
52 were resumed in 1953. The excava- 
tions have brought to light the exis- 
tence of a Buddhist monastery Arogya 
Vihar. 


The Bihar Government have recently 
sanctioned a grant of Rs. 6,300 for the 
Library of the 
Art and Archaeo- Nalanda Pali Insti- 
logy in Bihar tute in addition to 
Rs. 10,000 already given for its start. 
The Institute conducts post-graduate 
studies and research in Pali and Bud- 
dhist learning. 


The State Government recently 
sanctioned Rs. 13,500 to the Patna 
School of Art for the purchase of a 
standard collection of art books be- 
longing to Sri Ajit Ghosh of Calcutta. 


A special convocation of the Bihar 
Sanskrit Association was held on the 
11th March, 1953, to award the title of 
“Vidya Martand” to the President, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad. 


25 artists, photographers, writers and 
actors, mostly from Northern India, 
were trainees at a three-month course 

in audio-visual aids 


Three-month held at Delhi in 

‘AndiocVi : 

ae February, this year. 
The course was 
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sponsored by the Government of India 
and held in cooperation with Unesco. 


The trainees organised an exhibition 
which included posters, film-strips, 
sample pamphlets for neo-literates and 
a simple frame with a silk screen for 
duplicating pamphlets without print- 
ing machinery, 

$ * * * 


A syllabus, in strict conformity with 
the principles of basic education, has 
been published for 
use in the junior 
basic schools of the 
State of Ajmer. 


co 


Under the presidentship of Mr. K. G. 
Saiyidain, Joint Educational Adviser 
to the Government of India, a meeting 
of the Bihar Basic Education Enquiry 
Committee was held on 19th February, 
1953. The Committee will enquire into 
the working of existing schools and 
experiments in the Basic and Social 
Education Scheme of the State. 


* 
To impart training to primary tea- 


chers and to popularise basic educa- 
tion in the State, a Basic Training Col- 


lege has been started in Bilaspur. 
About 40 trainees have joined the 
college, 


` EDUCATION TODAY 


E In the Community Block area three 
junior basic schools have been institut- 
ed with adequate basic craft material: 


A Public Library with . an initial 
pons of books worth Rs. 15.000 has 
een opened in the State. 


% * x x 


ma Basic Education Committee of 
4 ysore State has been reconstituted 
or a further period of two years. 


z * + + 


a pursuance of the directives laid 
Gove in the Constitution of India, the 
eigen of Orissa have decided to 
be a fillip to the spread of primary 
174 n in the state and accordingly 
oa! an primary, 110 upper primary 
RE basic schools were established 
ae 0 teachers were appointed in 
sist €-teacher primary schools in the 
e during the year 1952-53. 


aA modifed syllabus with a basic bias 
Prmars introduced into 4000 selected 
training schools and 16 elementary 
ing th g schools with a view to facilitat- 
asic = Ee o VERBON of these schools into 
one le in future. A sum of 

ese pri of rupees has been given to 
Shoe ee and elementary training 
Rs. 4.35 A non-recurring grant of 
among lakhs has been distributed 
for aoe educational institutions 
$ their pE necessary improvements 
Playground. ings, furniture, apparatus. 


tk 


Th ; 
With ; Opening of a separate school, 


saneti ached boarding home has been 

Ooned at Budibadage, in Mysore 
District, for the 
Scheduled Tribes 


Educa; 
forms fonal Re- bes 
in the State. Schol- 


Ysore 


arships totalling Rs. 3,600 have been 
awarded to about 105 Scheduled Tribe 
students. Stationery worth Rs. 1,400 
has been purchased for students. 


The Educational Reforms Committee 
submitted its report to the Govern- 
ment of Mysore in February, 1953 and 
is under Government consideration. 


+ + * * 


The Government of Pepsu have ac- 
corded sanction to start Junior Red 
Cross Societies in all schools of .the 


Union. 


A Scout Rally was held in January 
this vear fo celebrate Patiala Week. 
About 700 girl gui- 

Educational Pro- des and scouts from 
gress in Pepsu the various schools 


of Pepsu participated in this function. 


The Education Department has set 
up nearly> 800 Social Education Cen- 
tres in which 12.000 scholars are receiv- 
ing instruction. Crafts like chick- 
making, book-binding, ink-making, 
soap-making,, chalk-making, envelop- 
making, drama and stamp-collection 
have been introduced into most of the 
high schools of the State. 


$ * * * 


The Educational Department of Sau- 

rashtra is going ahead with its pro- 

gramme of intro- 

Educational Program- ducing spinning 

mes in Saurashtrā into schools. About 

2450 additional spinning wheels have 
been supplied to schools. 


ning in social educa- 
he Community Pro- 
attended by 54 


A Camp for trai 
tion organised by t 
ject authorities was 
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teachers of the Education Department. 
The following educational schemes have 
been approved for implementation in 
the Vanthali-Manavardar Community 
Project area: 


(a) conversion of 
schools into 
schools; 


eight primary 
junior basic 


(b) opening of ten recreation cen- 
tres; 


(c) purchase of a cinema van. 


* * kd * 


Manual Labour Day was celebrated 
on 21st February, 1953, in all educa- 
tional institutions in Vindhya Pradesh. 


According to the 
Education in Vin- schemes all educa- 
dhya Pradesh tional institutions 


have been asked to devote a definite 
period of time every day in cooperation 
with teachers to such manual work as 
general cleaning, light repairing, etc. 


The State Government have sanction- 
ed the implementation of the Intensive 
Educational Development Scheme, 
sponsored by the Government of India, 
The cost of the scheme will be met by 
the State and the Centre on a 34 and 
66 per cent basis, respectively. 


The latest report of Social Education 
in Vindhya Pradesh reveals that 1867 
centres have an enrolment of 52,479 
adults, of whom 7,128 are women. 


The Secondary Education Act and 
the appurtenant regulations were 
brought into being with effect from 
24th February, 1953. 


ba $ 
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A Girls’ Educational Camp was held 
at Bhor in January, this year. The 
Camp Programme was based on princi- 

ples of self-help and 


Extra-mural Acti- community life. 
iio ia Girls were divided 
into five ‘Houses’. 


- Activities like cleanliness, house-deco- 


LIS 


ration, games, story-telling, fancy dress 
competitions, hiking etc., were under- 
taken to enhance social give-and-take. 


The students of the School of Applied 
Art of the well-known Sir J. J. School 
of Art, Bombay, have executed seve- 
ral important works such as posters 
and maps for the Indian Railway Cen- 
tenary Exhibition, scroll design and 
posters for the International Study 
Conference of Child Welfare and for 


other similar International Conferen- 
ces. 


* + * * 

Dr. S. Radhakrishnan performed the 
inauguration of the new building of 
Jai Hind College, Bombay. In the 


course of his speach, Dr. Radhakrish- 
nan said: 


“The crisis in education today is not 
so much a crisis with regard to the 
decline of stand- 
ards, deplorable as 
it is; but it is a eri- 
sis because education is lacking in any 
purpose. We are broken up into a 
series of specialists. We look upon @ 
human being as a machine which is 
put together on an assembly plant. We 
do not recognise that the human being 
is a complex mysterious entity. 


Radhakrishnan on 
Crisis in Education 


“Tf there is, therefore, any crisis to- 
day in education, then it is the crisis 0 
a lack of an integrated view of life- 
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ne purpose of literature, of art, of phi- 

osophy and religion is to instil in every 

r the sense of an integrated view 
ife. 


“That which constitutes the defining 
quality of a human being is discrimi- 
nation between right and wrong. It is 
necessary for us to know what is right 
distinguish it from wrong. Mere 
ee will not do. Many of us 
oe the knowledge of what is right 
Th ne the strength to do what is right. 
see is where literature, art, philosophy 
s religion come in. Their purpose 
1s not to impart information. 


di If there is to be a fundamental 
eal in the educational system in 
he country, what is necessary is to 
ae the people discipline, courage, 
lal ude, virtue, intelligence and 
‘ie om. These are not things which 
“| Soe get from books: these are 
ae a which are tobe acquired in the 
ee o-day life in our Universities. The 
aie of the teacher is the greatest 
ions most potent influence for the 
it ght. If teachers fail, the salt loses 
S savour.” 


ae National Cadet Corps Directo- 
trod of Hyderabad has decided to iP- 
uce training in Social Service 17 
the N.C.C. to jnfuse 
N. 0.0, ideals of selfless 
dignit service and the 
offi y of labour into cadets and 
cers of these units. 


ee Government of Bhopal have set 
P an Intermediate Agriculture Col- 


lege at Sehore and 
agricultiire has 
been introduced as 
a school subject in 
almost all rural-middle schools. The 
work of Panchayat Raj is being en- 
trusted to village teachers and a batch 
of 130 teachers have so far been trained 
for this purpose. 

Hamida College, Bhopal has started 
post-graduate classes in Economics and 
Political Science and has opened even- 
ing degree classes. 


* * * * 


Rural Education 
in Bhopal 


In March this year, a State Rally of 
the Bharat Scouts and Guides was held 
at Chandigarh, in honour of the outgo- 
ing Governor of the East Punjab, Shri 
Chandulal Trivedi and Shrimati Tri- 
vedi. This really marked the end of a 

period of uncertain- 
Scouting in East ty in the life of the 
Punjab Scout Organisation 
of the State, that will no longer be 
confined to its headquarters at Tara 
Devi. In the new capital of the State 
at Chandigarh, the organisation has 
been given an area for its own building. 


The Government is giving active 
consideration to the amelioration of the 
status and grades of pay of school tea- 
chers in the State. 


The Emergency Training Course to 
meet the demands:of primary and basic 
schools has entered its second session. 
Seven centres in the State are training 


360 teachers, including 100 women tea- 
chers. 
* * * * 


A noteworthy feature in the further- 
ance of Social Edu- 
cation in Assam 


Social Education 
was the opening of 


III 
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25 Social Education Centres in the 


Plains Tribal Areas of the State. 
* * * * 


The 13th Annual Report of the Bom- 
bay City Social Education Committee 
for 1951-52 showed a steady progress 
in the field of adult education. As 
against the previous year’s figures of 
42,778 in 1,758 classes, there. was an 
enrolment of 44,884 adults in 1,839 
classes. The total number of publica- 
tions for adults has risen to 44. 


* * * * 


A programme for training social edu- 
cation organisers from Community 
Project areas was finalised at a two- 
day conference of the directors of train- 
ing centres at New Delhi in February. 
It was decided to establish five cen- 
tres for the training of social education 
organisers at Nilokheri, Hyderabad, 
Gandhigram, Shantiniketan and Alla- 
habad. Most of the states have already 
selected their organisers, The course 
of studies will cover social. science, 
rural economics, civic village exten- 
sion services, social education, and al- 
lied subjects, religion, history, culture 
and specialised training in coordination 
and supervision of work to achieve the 
aims and objectives of the Community 
Development Programme. The produc- 
tion of literature for these organisers 
was also considered at the Conference, 


* $ k * 


An Adult Education Conference, 
presided over by Mr. Humayun Kabir, 
Additional Secre- 
tary to the Central 
Conference Ministry of Educa- 
tion, was held at Trivandrum on the 
lith and 12th March. Admiring the 
mass literacy campaign undertaken by 
the Travancore-Cochin Government 


Adult Education 


Professor Kabir said that the State 
Government had tackled the problem 
of education most  successfully—lite- 
racy in the State was 60 per cent. He 
stressed that in a democracy, people 
should know the happenings of the 
world in order to act wisely. As adult 
education concerned itself with the 
whole man, educators should explore 
and utilize all possible means to achieve 
a higher civic, social, cultural and eco- 
nomic level. He asked University stu- 
dents to cooperate with the Govern- 
ment in making the movement a suc- 
cess. 


* * * * 


The South Indian Adult Education 
Association held the second Regional 
Seminar on Adult Education at Erna- 
kulum, Travancore-Cochin State. from 
the 22nd to 30th April. This seminar 
dealt with the production of follow-up 

literature in four 

i language groups— 

De Seminar on Kannada, Malaya- 
lam, Tamil ang Telugu. Each group 
decided the lines on which production 
of literature for adults must proceed. 
with special reference to vocabulary, 


style and concept of books for the neo- 
literate. 


South Indian Regi- 


* + * * 


A Conference of the Education Minis- 
ters of Part ‘A? and ‘B’ States and 
Vice-Chancellors of All Indian Univer- 
Sities was held on 
the 18th and 19th 
April in New Delhi 
to consider measures to coordinate the 
work of Universities and to secure the 


maintenance of high academic stand- 
ards. 


University Grants 
Commission 


The Conference resolved that since 
the Government had already decided to 
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set up a University Grants Commis- 
sion, it was not necessary to form a 
separate body as envisaged in the pro- 
posed Draft Bill prepared by the Gov- 
ernment, The Conference made recom- 
mendations in tegard to the composi- 
ae of the Grants Commission and its 
sli that will include advising the 
lai co and Universities on ques- 
E s like allocation of grant-in-aid, 
S ablishment of new Universities, ex- 
Pansion of the activities of the existing 
a iversities, coordination of work and 
andards in Universities etc. 


Teed Conference also suggested steps 
al li be taken to encourage manu- 
lg and social service among Uni- 
soni students by arranging visits to 
elie the kj mews projects and en- 
: em ici i - 
tional work. o participate in construc 


a recommendations are under 
adia eration by the Government of 


* * * + 


THE FOREIGN SCENE 


aa party of three teachers and 36 stu- 
s from the Andaman and Nicobar 


Stu 

from ase islands are on an 

India s educational tour of 
- The students who are on their 


rst visi 
“lea to India visited important 
S at Delhi in March this year. 


* * 


* * 


oe 
i 
impor eVision, has an 
and B part to play in education 
ce Suite in all countries. Educa- 
È nd T.V. Technicians have achiev- 
emarkable results in producing 
programmes which 
bring enjoyment to 
a wide public. 


increasingly 


newest medium of communica- 


Senhor Luis Amador Sanchez, profes- 
sor at the University of Sao Paulo in 
Brazil, began broadcasting a series of 
cultural programmes called “The World 
of Yesterday and of Today” from T.V. 
station FRF3 in Sao Paulo. He suc- 


‘ceeded in producing some 20 program- 
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various educational 
and cultural questions. He was able 
fo present programmes on Mexican 
art, on technical assistance projects in 
Asia and Africa, and on Yugoslav dan- 
ces and so on. He accomplished most 
of this by the imaginative and creative 
use of scissors and paste on various 
publications of Unesco. He cut out 
and mounted individual photographs of 
different sizes. 30 photographs are 
necessary for each programme. Prof. 
Sanchez is supplied with photographs 
and publications for his weekly pro- 
gramme by information series from” 
many countries. International coope- 
ration is no longer only a thing the 
televiewers of Sao Paulo hear about. 
It is something they see. _ 


mes relating to 


* * * * 


The first University thesis to deal 
with the International -Convention 
against Genocide 


has been presented 
on Genocide by Alfredo Alcaino 
Barros, a student in the Faculty of 
Legal and Social Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Chile. Concerned with the 
historic and legal aspects of the ques- 
tion, the thesis is largely based upon 
documentation prepared by divisions 
of the United Nations. 


Chilean Student 


* * 

Mr. Raghavan, India’s Ambassador 
to China, visited the Central Minorities 
Institute, Peking, on the 5th December, 
1952. 
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The Institute was founded in June 
1951. It has over 500 students from 
Central Minorities minorities. The 
esate school has a teach- 
ing staff of 70 people. -Teachers be- 
longing to’ various national minorities 
are employed mainly for teaching 
minority languages. The Institute 
aims not only at training Cadets from 
national minorities for political, ad- 
ministrative and educational work in 
their respective areas but also trains 
Chinese Cadets (who were taught vari- 
ous national minority languages) to 
help-them in the work. 


At the moment there are eight such 
National Minorities Institutes all over 
China, apart from middle schools, spe- 
cial vocational training schools and 
universities which impart education in 
local languages. 


Under the auspices of the N.EF., an f 


International Summer Conference will 
be held at the Folk High School, Askov, 


New Education Vejen, Denmark, 
Fellowship Confer- from 2nd to 16th 
ence 


August, 1953. The 
subject of the Conference is “The Tea- 
cher and his Work”. The aim is to give 
members an opportunity of gaining 
creative experience in small groups, 
under the guidance of experts, by 
means of lectures and discussions in 
seminars. French, German and Eng- 
lish will be the Conference languages. 

A little-known part of Paris’s fa- 
mous Sorbonne University is a special 
museum called the “Phonotheque Na- 

tionale.” In this 
Singgdn A. Fonoi unusual museum, 
Museum History speaks and 
sings. A Norwegian journalist, Johan- 
nes Skanche Martens, who visited the 
Museum wrote recently: “Around me 
at the Phonotheque, on shelves and 


History Speaks and 


small tables, were all kinds of ancient 


- phonographs and gramophones. There 


were countless wooden boxes, looking 
like old sewing machines. Mr. Devigne 
opened one and played an 1885 record- 
ing of Verdi’s opera ‘II Trovatore’. The 
music was still as inspiring as a fresh 
performance,” 


In the Museum one can listen to the 
assorted voices of Sarah Bernhardt, 
King George thè Fifth of Britain, 
Lenin, Hitler, Poincare, Mussolini and 
Andre Gide. On the shelves of the 
Nationale is a vast stock of knowledge 
ready to be used. There is a project 
for an international exchange of the 
Phonotheque’s duplicates. Not voices 
of great men only, but folk songs and 
some dialects in danger of disappearing 
are being preserved for mankind. 


* * * * 


A new French jury will give French 
children an important voice in the 


ae writing, selection 
rene! i z a 

Jury to Award orice and publishing of 
for Children’s book children’s litera- 


ture. The Jury, to 
be set up in connection with the annual 
Salon de L’Enfance” Paris, will award 
a substantial prize for the best child- 
ren’s book of 1953—and only children 
will be eligible for jurorship. The 
Jury will be Composed of boys this 
vear, but in 1954 will consist of girls. 


ia * * 


Facilities for study leading to a new 
degree in Nutrition will be available 


from October, 1953, at the Queén Eliza- > 


Degree in Nutrition 
at Qusen Elizabeth 
College, London 


beth College of the 
University of Lon- 
don. It is under- 
stood that the new course will be of 
special value in training experts for 
many schemes in under-developed 
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5 ge Covering all aspects of the 
u ject, the new course will last three 
ce Arrangements exist for admis- 
ae 40 to 50 men and women each 
ae B. G. Kher, Indian High Com- 
= (ae in the U. K. addressed the 
olden Jubilee Rally of the Workers’ 

Education Associa- 
- tion on March 14, 
s 2 at Southend-on-Sea. 
oe of education in India, Mr. 
ay said that in India where the per- 
torn of illiteracy ran up to 80, the 
tide = task facing the country after 
ea ence, was to provide suitable 
Boing = Tor al children of school- 

and fund i 

education fas i amental and social 


Golden Jubil 
Rally of W.E.A. 


ote pare dec remarks, Mr. Kher 
cational admiration at Britain’s edu- 
Cation 4 structure in which school edu- 
a Shale ype 2 to all children up to 
al faciliti 14 or 15; part-time education- 
and fa are provided for grown-ups; 
thi pd per cent. of collegians 
Ecko, scholars receive grants 
Outen ee _ Local education 
ar e Ministry of Education 
4 T. z m4 Grante ae all 
ial , 1, are making a su stan- 
a eke to adult education. 
cation in tribute, to the Workers’ Edu- 
in ethene which has ushered 
istered ow reforms in Britain, ad- 
hgh adult classes and organised 
re and summer schools. 


or 
auth 
and 


k 
x * + 
Amo f 
trieg me the 26 students from 12 coun- 
a “British Parliamentary Gov- 


five were Indians. 
The Survey lasted 
a fortnight and 
and lectures arrang- 


nt zy Overn= 


Cons; 
"sisted of visits 


ernment” Survey— . 


ed for overseas students in London by 
the Student Welfare Department of the 
British Council. 4 

* * * * 


The Council of the British Institute 
of the Radio Engineers, London, has 
sir J. C. Bose authorised the es- 
Premium tablishment under 
the “Sir J. C. Bose Premium” of the 

_ premium value of Rs. 250 to be award- 
ed annually for the most outstanding 
paper contributed to the Journal by 
am Indian member. 

* * * * 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, India’s Vice- 

President, has been accorded the honour 
Oxford Honour for of being elected an 
Dr. hadhakrishnan Honorary Fellow 
of All Souls College, Oxford. This-is 
the second honour the University has 
bestowed on him in recent months, the 
first being the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Civil Law. 


The Norwegian Government, Oslo 


municipal authorities and a number 
of large industrial. 


- Norway Builds Stu- concerns in Norway 
ents Hgs are financing the 
building of a seven-storey students’ 


he International Students 
The house will 
accommodate a hundred students, 
French and Norwegian. Fourteen 
students’ homes built by fourteen coun- 
tries are now in use at the International 


Students City (Unesco) 


house in t 
City in Paris. 


veral years, national magazi- 
States have held 
contests to deter- 
mine which schools 
really affected life 
This idea, 


For se 
nes in the United 
¢chools that really 
pelp their Commu- 
nities 


in their communities. 
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thata scHool can produce direct results, 
which spread far beyond the classroom, 
is being put to use by teachers in many 
countries. The idea is not entirely new, 
but modern applications of it are be- 
coming more and more important. 


Philippine officials say that for years 
they tried teaching the children better 
habits of reading, health, and general 

` living—only to see their work undone 
by the time the children spent at home. 
Then they decided to concentrate on 
the education of the entire community. 
The result is a “Community School” 
movement which may provide useful 
examples to educators in other coun- 
tries. These schools are proving that 
they can help raise the standard of 
living and the economic status of the 
people in their towns and villages. 
The children and adults are learning 
together how to live better and fuller 
lives. 


Harry A. Little, Chief of Unesco 
Technical Assistance Mission visited the 
Philippines and has made this interest- 
ing statement on these schools. “I 
visited one place where every family 
had a pen of pure-bred chickens and 
was surprised to learn that only a few 
years ago there had been very few 
chickens in the community. It all 
started when the elementary school put 
up a demonstration chicken pen and 
brought in some pure-bred chicks. The 
pupils learned to care for them and 
brought their parents to see what was 
done. The parents showed so much 
interest that a reading centre was 
established where men and women 
could read on chicken raising. (Some 
even had to learn to read before they 
could understand the bulletins avail- 
able). As more and more chickens 
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flocks were established, the centre held 
meetings each evening to discuss 
poultry-raising and its problems. 


In another community, most of the 
homes had orchards. I learned that a 
demonstration orchard at the school 
started this movement. The orchard 
was cared for by pupils, who had to do 
much reading and study to find out how 
to raise fruit trees. 


In another place, practically every 
rural home had sanitary toilets because 
the school pupils first learned how to 
build and then sent out teams to show 
the residents how to do so. 


Every Community School has a school 
garden and its infiuence affects the life 
of the community. Some have de- 
monstration fisheries. They all have 
shops where adults may come in the 
evening and learn how to make things 
which will sell. 


The greatest furniture-making section 
of this country is a direct outgrowth © 
the work of the high school there. 


More than 800 men, women and 
children in one community spent three 
successive Sundays drilling artesian 
wells and digging canals so that the 
whole neighbourhood might have water 
for irrigation. This was initiated by 
the school. 


I have been interested to know how 
the teachers have the time and strength 
for this work, for most of them teach 
large groups of pupils for long hours. 
They say that this work with the com- 
munity makes their teaching easier: 
Certainly, there is not any place where 
teachers are held in such high regar 
and every school has a long waiting list 
of college graduates who want to be- 
come teachers. 


y 
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Much of the class work—in reading, 
ae arithmetic, social science- etc., 
aunts with the problems of the com- 
omy pupil in school here must learn 
As = three languages and_many four. 
TERY ool instruction is in English. In 
Tr, a both Tagaloy, the ‘national 
aah age, and Spanish, are compulsory 
thie is Yet, they find time to do all 
oe ake the usual subjects, and also 
oat on varied projects affecting the 
Sie ne They are proud of, their 
th s and many of the grounds | are 

e moet beautiful I have ever seen.” 

k * * * 


The new building for Moscow’s 
University on the 
Lenin Hill is nearly 
stat complete. If has 
+ es and light flooded auditoriums 
will rap rooms. Part of the building 
Life: occupied by. the _ University 
volume, which will have _ 1,200,000 
a Len a In its central book repository 

anical conveyor is being installed 


or deliver: 
De livering books to the reading 


Moscow’s New 
Diversity 


Th ‘ * $ * 
wedish paternational Graduate School, 
Otrgeg | “ere Stockholm, Sweden 
short js arranging for 
Son eetuntss of one year's duration in 

ociolea eS, Political. Science, „an 
speaks 20%, the benefit of English- 
academe, Students. Candidates with 
Versitie $ degrees from accredited uni- 
ese a are eligible for admission. 
ber 1 curses have started on Septeni- 
ant will end on June 1, 1953... 


* * * 


T 
ext. books are being used less and 


Urugu 1 hi 

in Etay Ref ess by- ‘teachers 

Education S and pupils 1m 
Uruguay. 
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Unesco Seminar in 


only textbooks: :now / used iti y primary 
schools ‘are the reading primers for thé: 
first four grades. Other textbooks are 
réplaced by ‘books made by the-pupils 
themselves; by a:number of children’s 
books, and. by a ‘monthly school: journal 
published bythe Council of Primary 
Education and-distributed to: all pupils: 


199Q 


ga E ee 
pan i 139 


Unesco is Organising’ a” fourth Semi 
nar, on the teaching of modern langu- 
„ages in primary, and 

2 - secondary...schools, 
esio aint - ¡and on the role of 
such teaching in the universities, fzom 
2nd to 28th August, 1953 at Nuwara 
Eliya, Ceylon. About 70 experts desig- 
nated by Unesco’s Member States will 
attend the seminar. Professor Theodore 
Anderson of Yale University will be 
the Chairman. ohare: wale. 


i 


i 


“Phe renovation of methods and the 
and progress of international 
are both aspects of an evolii- 
h tend to create international 
and cooperation in “all 
fields of activity’—it is in this spirit 
that Unesco has organised the seminar 
in Ceylon this summer. jeni 


extension 
relations 

tion whic 
interdependence 


+ * HE í habe 
Í 


“tn 1952 Unes¢o and the International 
Bureau of Education published the re- 


sults of an enquiry conducted by the 
LBE, with’ the 


Unesco Survey addition of ` statis- 
tical data supplied 
by Unesco. Reports received from 47 


La marked ‘improvement 


countries revea 
o education‘in the 


in women’s access t 
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1936-48 péricd. Although women are 
still in a minority at the more advariced 
levels of education, their number is 
incréasirig. The curriclumi for girls 
and women varies in different coun- 
tries, even though there dré mary 
similarities. There is, however, a grow- 
ing tendency éverywheré to give girls 
Specific preparation for home and family 
life as future mothers and wives. 


In Chile the inequalities between 
the sexes is marked chiefly in technic- 
al and vocational education. 


In Egypt there are three types of 
sthools specially for girls: 1. Séhools 
of Home-making, 2. Schools of Embroi- 
dery and Arts, and 3. Feminine Cultural 
Schools. 


The right to education in India at 
the present time is shared by the séxe3. 
In 1800 a régular school system for girls 
of all classes was presumably absent. 
Not till 1882 did the number of Indian 
girls at school reach any size; in that 
year there were, 127,066 girls enrolled 
in 2,697 schools. Now girls are going 
into all kinds of schools and are pre- 
paring themselves for all kinds of 
occupations, 

Before the Occupation, women in 
Japan were not permitted to vote or 
to hold office. They were confined to 
housework. They have since received 
the right to equality of educational 
opportunity. 


Founded in 1943, the Universidad 
Femenina De Mexico provides more 
Opportunities for careers for women. 
Among special courses are: nursing, 
food and nutrition, social work, interior 
decoration and scene design. 

In the Philippines all schools are 
co-educational. In the Tentative Course 
of Study in Vocational Courses, the 
curriculum includes nutrition, prepar- 
ing and serving a meal, clothing and 


textiles, child care, and personal heme 
and community hygiene. 

Soviet Russia has rejected the 
theory that equality of women with 
men means identical education for both; 
after trying it out for 25 years. Defin- 
ing the new principle of female edu- 
cation Olga Mishakova recently said: 
“A woman must always remember that 
she is a woman....We have neglected 
the special education which girls need 
to become good mothers and goo 
wives and we must give it to them”. 


Education in the United States 
has been accessible to all citizens of 
both sexes from the start. At the pre- 
school, primary, secondary, and teacher 
training levels there are about as Pea 
girls as boys. At the high school level, 
girls tend to stay on longer than boys; 
in part because boys of this age more 
easily secure full-time employmént. 


In Switzerland there is no sex 
distinction in access to education, 
Curricula vary somewhat, especially 
on the secondary level when only girls 


take domestic economy, needlework and 
music. 


In Yugoslavia the personal status 
of women is fixed by the Constitution. 
The curricula at the different levels are 
practically the same for boys and girls. 
In addition to schools open to both boys 
and girls, there are schools exclusively 
for women, including schools of medi- 
cine, midwifery, child welfare, kindér* 
garten teaching and domestic science- 


In 1953 Unesco is organising the Intet 


Unescos gter national youd 
national Youth Organisation : 
Or . . + 

rganisation » Japan. The youth 


organisations of South-East Asia have 
been invited to take part. Another 
course of the same kind will be held i” 
Havana next year, for the benefit © 
the countries of Central America. 


IIS 


Achievement in Education (The Work 
y Michael Ernest Sadler, 1885-1935) 
y Lynda Grier Constable, London 
—1952, 30sh. ret. 


66 E is an education in himself” was 

what men generally said when 
they wished to epitomise the living 
Sadler. Ten years after his death 
Miss Grier has with much discernment 
and sympathy, given the common 
reader and the student of Education a 
portrait of this remarkable man, that 
is likely to be a classic in literature ot 
its kind, 


men a portrait of mari and educationist, 
aie administrator and artist (for 
thi er was an ‘artist’ forever creating) 
E is hard to beat. As a record of 
SLT achievement in education for 
ich Michael Sadler was directly res- 
Ponsible on the Board of Education, 
E as Professor of Education, 
CoS College, Manchester, as Vice- 
z Pris owe of the University of Leeds, 
Cc hairman of the Calcutta University 
Ta ission and, finally, as Master ot 
oe College, Oxford, Miss 
" rier’s book is likely to be monumental 
S both reference and estimate. For 
os more deeply interested in the 
ee influence of a dynamic edu- 
m ionist than in his immediate achieve- 
TOL ACHIEVEMENT IN EDUCA- 
do N provides stimulating data, as it 
is Te warning of the power of politics 
ü rustrate original and honest educa- 
ional forethought and planning. 


Michael Sadler had unique qualities 


H9 


for the work to which he gave himself. 
As examinee and scholar he might 
have filled with distinction appoint- 
ments in his country more impressive 
and more sensational. But he was an 
educationist by instinct and vocation. 
His passion for Education, whether 
this manifested itself in his zeal for 
the reform of Secondary Education or 
in his insistence upon the excellence of 
Primary Education, whether upon a 
status and consideration for teachers— 
the pivots of the system—or upon the 
extension of scholarships by which he 
swore all through his fifty years of 
educational exhortation, could not be 
resisted. But, perhaps, the most sur- 
prising and the most agreeable charac- 
teristic of this man who left others 
breathless by his energy and force of 
personality, was his humanism, touched 
off by a Puckish playfulness, but 
associated with a remarkable faculty 
for taking the wise line between 
enthusiasm and fanaticism. That line 
is not always easy to see or to take, for 
to hold a thesis in education with 
passion is to strive with fervour to 
proselytise it. Sadler did his propa- 
ganda with extraordinary sanity. 
Indeed, his most earnestly -advocated 
reforms commended themselves by 
their sanity even to traditionalists in 
Education, so that even when he parted 
company with the Board of Education, 
he continued to have an impressive 
following in the country, among the 
teachers of England and among com- 
mon men and women interested in the 


growth of Education. 


All this Mi$s Grier records with well- 
documented speech and writing, with 
comment from a variety of persons 
who worked with Sadler, and with her 
own profound understanding of him as 
man and administrator. A teacher, she 
quotes Sadler as saying, must be “a 
remarkable combination of intellectual 
ability, knowledge, artistic power (for 
all’ good teaching is artistic work) 
patience, moral insight and intense 
sympathy with child life”, and to this 
he added a paragraph, that is likely to 


make history in the story of education: 


“The one thing which brings un- 
failing encouragement- to any 
student of education is the 
knowledge that all over the 
country, unknown to fame but 
loved by their pupils and trust- 
ed by all who know their work, 
there are teachers who are 
working in this spirit, often in 
the teeth of stupid prejudice, 
often without any adequate 
recognition but with a devotion 
which is beyond praise and is, 
indeed, sustained by the high- 
est of motives. This is the 
influence which in the end will 
reform the methods of teaching 
in town and country schools 
alike”. 


To the end of a life crowned by achieve- 
ment and the recognition of unique 
qualities as an educationist, Sadler 
persisted in upholding the teacher as 
the pulsating heart of the system he 
worked to perfect. Miss Grier’s 
biography of the man Michael Sadler 
and this work is a monument more 
enduring than marble or epitaph. 


Muriel Wasi. 
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Henry Bowers, Research in the Train- 
ing of Teachers; J. M. Dent and Sons 
(Canada) Limited, and the Macmillan 
Company of Canada Limited, 1952. 


HIS is a volume of 14 research 

papers in the field of teacher edu- 
cation by Dr. Bowers, Principal of the 
Provincial Normal School in Stratford, 
Ontario. Various aspects of the work 
of teacher education have been studied 
by Dr. Bowers and his colleagues, the 
most interesting among these being the 
variation of standards in marking 
lessons taught by student-teachers, the 
bearing of miscellaneous activities and 
interests.of student-teachers on achieve- 
ment in practice-teaching, growth of 
student-teachers in certain personality 
traits during their period of training, 
and the feasibility of homogeneous 
grouping in a normal school. 


A uumber of interesting conclusions 
are recorded, some of which will be 
confirmed by educators in this country. 


For example, the reviewer's own 
experience confirms the general 
inferiority of male students. In 


Dr. Bowers’ investigation an un- 
questionable average inferiority of 
male students was found in terminal 
examination marks and a not so pro- 


nounced inferiority in the practice- 
teaching of the men. Confirmation 
from educators in India, specially 


principals of training colleges, will also 
be forthcoming to the wide variations 
found by Dr. Bowers in the standards 
of marking practice lessons. In one 
lesson, the marks ranged from 48 to 90, 
the pass marks being 60. On the whole, 
the results were such as to “motivate 
powerfully a study of procedures for 
the equalization of standards.” 


A finding that is highly significant to 
educators is that student-teachers, if 
provided with an environment designed 
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to effect growth in certain aspects of 
personality, and if given special atten- 
tion and necessary co-operation in effect- 
ing improvement, do really show an 
appreciable gain in those personality 
traits. A number of significant findings 
have also been recorded with regard to 
me relationship between various acti- 
vities and interests of student-teachers 
and their achievement in practice- 
teaching. For example, for those who 
took part in amateur dramatics during 
their school years, there was a marked 
ennast in the numbers found in the 
nighest and lowest quarters in teach- 
nia the greater number being found in 
e highest quarter. Those who 
Sereg oratorical contests in school 
hicks more frequently found’ in the 
tee est quarter in teaching than in 
= h lowest quarter. Service on high 
chool committees and success in 
Fractice-teaching were also found to be 
> TEA All these findings point 
on : need to give sufficient considera- 
of ta © the extra-curricular activities 
o tr ndidates at the time of admission 
ing ine courses, A surprising find- 
Cia was that there was no 
o | ton between hobbies, games and 
and elsure interests on the one hand, 
3 practice-teaching on the other. 
Hera of times these various 
teache S were named by student- 
ing i in the lowest quarter of teach- 
number only slightly lower than the 
Student me times they were named by 
“teachers in the highest quarter. 


qug other interesting study of the 
Posse les of sociability and leadership 
zas À Sod by student-teachers, there 
Socia} SPUtable evidence that, either 
nomi qualities are considered when 
are nations to positions of leadership 

made by students, or those endowed 
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with the quality of leadership are 
markedly above the average in thei 
social acceptability. The same con- 
clusion was reached in a similar study 
conducted last year by the reviews at 
the Central Institute of Education. 


E, A. Pires. 


Teaching for International Under- 
standing: by C. F. Strong—H. M. S. 
Office, 3s. 6d. 1952. 


HIS statement prepared by the 

U.K. National Commission for 
Unesco emphasises the truth that one 
of the main purposes of any school must 
be to help its pupils eventually to be- 
come good citizens, and if the seeds of 
citizenship are not properly sown in 
school we cannot expect to sow them 


later. 


Furthermore, we cannot teach inter- 
national understanding; we can only 
create an atmosphere conducive to its 
growth, and it is exactly for this reason 
that this booklet discusses not the teach- 
ing of international understanding, but 
teaching for international understand- 
ing. 

A strong reason for this enquiry is 
that if pursued it will lead to “some 
reassessment of our ideas about the 
function and purpose of our teaching 
in general”. International understand- 
ing is not a branch of learning with 
its corpus of subject-matter, but some- 
thing which forms part of the stuff of 
other subjects and should, therefore, 
arise out of them”. On the academic 
side, clearly no ‘Higher education can 
be regarded as adequate if it does not, 
by its very nature, emphasise the per 
national background and framework of 
knowledge and culture. Here is a 
definition of education itself, in short. 
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The statement opposes the idea of 
“the cloistered school” segregated from 
the social milieu from which its pupils 
come, shutting itself up in watertight 
compartments called “subjects”, making 
its curriculum not a stream in motion, 
but a “stagnant pool. It suggests 
several ways of approaching this pro- 
blem of teaching for international 
understanding within the school and 
without, but is, nevertheless, conscious 
of the fact that the devices adopted 
must be worked out in relation to “the 
nature and condition of a particular 
school and in harmony with its own 
peculiar genius”, 


S. Nagappa 


English Composition—Book III (Price 
3 sh. 6 d.) and Book IV (Price 5 sh.).— 
A. F. Scott, Cambridge University 
Press, 1953. 4 


HESE excellent new text-books on 

English Composition are designed 
to acquaint the modern English-speak- 
ing and-reading child with modern 
writing in the English language. The 
collection disposes effectively of the 
use of great writers of the past as 
models for teaching English composi- 
tion to school children, by pointing out 
the unsuitability of old modes of ex- 
pression for children of today. 


Book III includes such excellent new 
writing as Dylan Thomas’s—“Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Dog”, Frank 
Sargeson’s—“When the Wind Blows’—, 


William Sansom’s—“The Boiler 
Room”—, W. Somerset Maugham’s 
—“The Beast of Burden’—, J. B. 


Priestley s—“English Journey”—and 
Hugh Walpole’s—‘The Fortress”, 


These and other specimens of new 
writing—colloquial and  vivid—are 
likely to revolutionise the teaching of 
English composition in the modern 
classroom, and Mr. Scott deserves high 
praise for discernment in selection. 


Book IV, that is intended for the 
fourth year of the Grammar School as 
Book III is intended for the third year, 
contains more extracts from classic 
writing in the 18th and 19th centuries. 
“Gulliver’s Travels”, Hazlitt’s “Table 
Talk”, Samuel Butler’s “Erewhon” are 
specimens of classic prose, but as a 
modern corrective to these appears 
work from Graham Greene (“Journey 
without Maps”), George Orwell 
(“Shooting an Elephant”) and D. H. 
Lawrence (“Sea and Sardinia”). 


At the end of each extract. are 
intelligent questions on idiom an 
composition, with exercises in grammar 
that should enable the child to master 
the principles of these subjects. 


Secondary schools in India would 
profit greatly by the adoption of these 
text-books for children of 14-16 years. 


Muriel Wasi 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Model Papers in Algebra by Shri M. Y- 
Deshpande, N. M. V. High School; 
Poona. Price Rs. 3/4/-. 


T 'HE book is a collection of ex- 
amples in Algebra arranged in the 
form of 47 revision papers and is in- 
tended for students preparing for the 
Matriculation and equivalent exam! 
nations. 
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ieee be the aim of the learned 
eT ooks of this kind have done 
oe 7 than good. The student is 
eae to replace text books by the 
a ang is disappointed and dis- 
aoe o find that the wily examina- 
rs T per setter has stolen a march 
e wise model-paper setter. 


Tesh is nothing original in the book 
— every teacher of the Matricula- 
a ‘ig keeps a record of such 
is mc es in his note-book. The index 
the ike to the ‘Open Sesame’ of 
dese pris ian Nights’—a tall claim. In 
dols se a a feature common to text 
real id athematics written with the 
ea of helping students. 


On the wł 

hole, one cannot escape th 
i pe the 
eee that the book is a com- 
its N This is confirméd by 


R. S. Chitkara 


H ` 
ta Parhain’ (How Shall We 
ed b ?).—By Salamatullah, Publish- 
Pri y Maktaba Jamia Ltd. Delhi. 

ce Rs. 3/-. 


R, Salamatullah of the Teachers’ 
Pe Coegi Jamia Millia 
second | Delhi, has brought out the 
Parha: edition of his book “Ham Kaisay 
Urdu > (How Shall We Teach?) in 
extant here are not many books 
angua on education in Indian regional 
ome ani and it is a welcome sign that 

Š AE reading material on 
Dn al rg | content and practice of 
an ine is being provided for primary 
Not ha ondary school teachers who may 

nglish 1 sufficient command over the 
latest anguage to keep pace with the: 
educational trends. 


The book does not propound any 
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original theory. It brings » together, 
under a single volume in precise” note 
form, an account of modern methods— 
the Dalton method, the Project 
method and so.on—and discusses their 
applicability to the Indian educational 
set-up. A short bibliography appears 
at the end of each chapter. 


AN. D, 


“Talimi Khutbat’ (Educational Address- 
es)—By Dr. Zakir Husain, Publish- 
ed by Maktaba Jamia Ltd. Price 
Rs. 3/-. 


HESE addresses collected by an 

educationist of repute have an 
easy spontaneity which is meant even 
more for the ear than for the eye. 
They make a direct appeal to the 
listener or reader and make a strong 
emotional impact on him without des- 
troying his ability to think for himself. 
A noteworthy feature of the addresses 
is their simplicity, freedom from 
jargon and cliche. The style is con- 
versational and racy. 


A. N. D. 


ond National Seminar 
ation of Community 
Indian Adult Edu- 
n, 30, Faiz Bazar, 


Report of the Sec 
on the Organis 
Centres—1951. 
cation Associatio: 


Delhi. 


S INCE 1950, 
Education Ass 


the Indian Adult 
ociation has focussed 
the attention of the public on im- 
portant issues in the field of Social 
Education, by means of Annual Semi- 
nars. This book contains a gist of the 
work of the Second Seminar on Com- 
munity Centres. The Seminar- agreed 
that Community Centres are the most 
suitable agency for Adult (Social) 
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Education, and the papers presented at 
the Seminar, as well as the discussions 
that followed, dealt with various 
aspects of their organisation e.g., their 
functions, activities, leadership, per- 
sonnel, premises and equipment. 


A reading of the Report leaves one 
with the impression that though theo- 
retical aspects of the question were 
dealt with comprehensively, the Semi- 
nar did not take a bite on the situation 
in India. It seems that the lack of 
rich experience in the field of commu- 
nity centres handicapped the partici- 
pants. The result is that the Seminar 
cannot be said to have made a fresh 
contribution to the subject. 


Sohan Singh 


‘Education in a Technological Society’ — 
Published by Unesco Price $. 75. 


I N 1950 Unesco resolved to ‘enquire 
into the influence of modern 
technology upon the attitudes and 
mutual relationships of peoples’ and in 
1951, its programme included ‘the study 


of methods employed in Member 
States for developing their educa- 
tional systems to meet their techno- 


logical needs.’ The present volume— 
‘Education in a Technological Society’— 
in the Tensions and Technology Series 
is. the outcome of the international 
conference of experts, which met at 
Unesco House in June, 1950, and pro- 
posed certain broad outlines of action 
to this end. The experts’ findings have 
helped Unesco to pose a number of 
questions to Member States and a 
Report based on these questions will 
be laid before the Executive Board and 
the Unesco General Conference for 
action, 


A. N. D. 


ee 
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“Compulsory Education in the Philip- 
pines”—By Antonio Isidro, Juan C. 
Ganave, Priscila S. Manalang and 
Matilde M. Valdes. Price $ 75. 


OMPULSORY Education in~ the 
Philippines”—by Antonio Isidro, 
Juan C. Ganave, Priscila S. Manalang 
and Matilde M. Valdes—is one of the 
series on Studies in Compulsory Edu- 
cation begun by Unesco in 1951. The 
brochure which includes Chapters 0? 
‘Present status of compulsory educa- 
tion’, ‘General factors influencing com- 
pulsory education’, ‘Overcoming the 
obstacles to compulsory education, 
gives a clear and comprehensive 
account of growth and the present-day 
overall picture of this aspect of edųca- 
tion in the Philippines. 


A. N. D. 


“The Bihar Educationist” (Quarterly 
Educational Journal) Mahendru, 


Patna-6. Price Re. 1/-/-. 


“HE Bihar Educationist” is a new 

quarterly educational journa 
published by the Bihar Education Ass 
ciation. It is not an official publication 
of the Government of Bihar, though 4° 


an organ of the different Boards © 
Education, it throws light upon t 
progress of educational scheme 


sponsored by the State. 


Articles in English and Hindi até 
contributed by Mr, S. H, Wood, MiSS 
Marjorie Sykes, Dr. K, N. Bhal, D" 
K. K. Datta, Acharya Vinoba Bhavë 
and others, 


H. H. Mosavi 
“Union Catalogue of Medical Periodicals 


in Indian Libraries” —Published h 
the Directorate-General of Hea 
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Sery ces, G y dia, New 
, overnment of Indi ’ 


Delhi, 
(L 
T Pe nio Catalogue of Medical 
one T icals in Indian Libraries” 
as son up to 31st November, 1950) 
fae ised edition of the consolidated 
oT a by the Directorate- 
eee o Health Services, Govern- 
of Tada, New Delhi. 
ul reference for i 

Search workers in India. ds 


H. H. Mosavi 


Te- 


Educati P 
GE inners in India, 1948-49: Ministry 
ation, Government of India; 


Price Rs, 11-4-0. 
T n pamphlet, in two parts, dis- 
during ie the progress achieved 
education. year in various fields of 
Suitable c} It is amply illustrated with 
Statisti charts and contains detailed 

i education touching on all aspects of 
an SOR The three appendices give 
of pay ai of the qualifications, scales 

irector o of the Provincial Education 
ary Scha es, and Primary and Second- 
o educat ; Teachers. A valuable guide 
tional en in evolving future educa- 


Education ; 

hich toon in the States of the Indian 

Governm 49-50: Ministry of Education, 
ent f India; Price Rs. 4-14-0. 


D Š 
mna ATION in the States of the 
iis het pao published 
Ment of rae of Education, Govern- 
of educ India is a statistical survey 
It P in the States of India. 
fegardiy  ätewise statistical data 
rolls g institutions, students om 
Sdicata Pos on recognise 
eacha onal institutions | of all types, 
tion and in schools fur general educa- 
Year Fe Nein results for the 
each er review. Figures for 1948- 
of the above items have also 
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been included for comparativ 

2 ye study. 

This careful and accurate Aedes 

should be useful to educators and 

administrators equally. y 
S. C. Roy 


‘The Teaching of Loca] History in 
the Delhi Schools’—By Dr. Som Nath 
Saraf. Publications Division 1953. 


‘FAR HE Teaching of Local History in 

Delhi Schools’ is the title of 

a 42-page brochure by Mr. Som Nath 
Saraf, which appeared in three instal- 
ments in the July, October (1952) and 
January 1953 issues of “Shiksha”. 
The purpose of this study was to 
Gnvestigate various problems connec- 
ted with the teaching of Local History 
in Delhi Schools’ and was inspired by 
the — syllabuses of Delhis primary, 
middle, high and higher secondary 


schools. 
A. N. Dhawan 


r Higher Education in 
ry of Education, Gov- 
Price Rs. 1-6-0. 


Institutions fo 
India 1953; Minist: 
ernment of India: 
T HIS pamphlet which is a cyclo- 

styled publication of the Ministry 
of Education, Govern 


ment of India, 
contains (1) lists of universities with 
tments 


teaching depar and affiliated 
colleges, (2) a list of institutions not 

‘versities, (3) a list of 
recognised by 


various 
lists of © 
tories an 
Diplomas 
and Technology. 
typographical erT 


esearch ins 
d institution 


/Certificates 
Except for minor 


ors here and there the 
set-up of this statistical publication is 
commendable and should „Serye 
students, Indian and foreign, as a use- 


ful guide. 
S. C. Roy 


Bibliography of Children’s Books in. English 


In response to many requests we publish in this issue a first 
instalment of a bibliography of children’s books in English in the 
Central Educational Library. It is intended chiefly for the use of 
primary school teachers and for children between the ages of three 
and six years. Our next instalment of the bibliography will consist 
of books in English for children between seven and 12 years of age, 
and the third instalment will contain books for children between 13 


and 16 years. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
Age Group 3—6 Years 
E—EASY BOOKS 
Adams, G. A. 


First things; a picture book in colour photo- 
graphy. London, Collins, 1946. 


The Adventures of Piker the Pup. 
All colour picture book. London, Birn. 
Anderson, H. C. 


The Beetle. London, Sandle Bros., 1944. 
32 p, illus. 


The ugly duckling; illus, by Will Nickless. 
London, Penguin Books, 47 p, 22 cm. 
-(Perpoise Books. ed. by Grace Hogarth). 


Animal babies. London, Ward, Lock. 
Animal fun picture book. London, Ward, 
Lock. ` 
Ardizzone, Edward. 


Little Tim and the brave sea captain. 
London, O.U.P. 32 p. 


Tim and Charlotto. London, O.U.P., 1951. 
Atkinson, Winifred. 


Alphabet street; drawings by Haz. 
London, O.U.P. 


A way we go. London, Milford. 
Baker, Margaret. 


A matter of time; picture by Mary Baker, 
Oxford, Blackwell. 32 p, illus. 


EDITOR 


Barache, Madeline. 


Mushoo in mushroom land; an exciting 


adventure for boys and girls, London, 
Amex. 26 p. 


Barrett, Charles & Shead, I. N. 


Kooborr the Koala; decorations by J. K- 


Monroe. London, O.U.P., 1943. 48 P 
illus. 


Barrie, J. M. 


The Nursery Peter Pan and Wendy: 
London, Brockhampton. 52 p. 


The battle of red squirrel wood; a story 
for young folk. London, Wadman. 


Betty’s busy day. London, Collins, 16 P 
illus. 


Billy bear’s birthday. 

Binyon, Helen’ & Binyon, Margaret. 
Birthday party. London, O.U.P. 39 P. 
A Country visit. London, O.U.P. 39 P- 


Birth of Jesus; illus, by _R, T, Cower? 
Great Britain, Folding Books. 
Blyton, Enid. 
At Apple-tree farm; pictured by B 
Soper. Leicester, Brockhampton., 4 


Dame Slap and her school. Londoh 
Newnes. 89 p. r 
Dog that went to fairyland. Leiceste! 
Brockhampton, 36 p, illus, 
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2a Dunaway kitten; pictured by E. A. 
illus, 214 A Brochampton. 31 p. 


Surprising caravan; pictured by E. A. 
Soper. Leicester, Brokhampton. 31 p, 
40 p, 18 cm. 


Bedy bears party; pictured by E. A. Soper. 
eicester, Brockhampton. 32 p, illus. 


Book for little folks. London, Tuck. 


ous everyday world. London, O.U.P. 6 
olumes. 


Contents 


The pillar box. 
The bus. 
The water tap. 


ve 


SASSS5 


3 
4 
5 
6 The fire engine. 
Boyce, E, R. 
Playtime, 
a ees pictures by D. L. May. London, 
People we all know. 
Travelling; pictures by Bruse Cornwal 
on, Macmillan, illus. 
Brer rabbit. 
Brooke, L, Ty, 


Li i 
itle Bo-peep; a nursery rhyme picture 
K ok. London, Warne, n.d. illus, 18 cm. 
he man in the moon; a nursery rhyme 
Ba ure book. London, Warne, n.d. illus, 
a em, 
Ne story of th ree li i London. 
Warne. 24 a Peal E 
Brooke, m, 1, 


Three little bears. London, Warne. illus, 
a Thumb. London, Warne. 24 p, 1! 


Brunhog, Jean De. 


Babar the king. 3rd ed. London, Methuen, 
Bry 5. 48 p, 35 cm. 
"hoff, Lourent De. 
Babar’s visi , 
v i . London, 
a ie w bird island on 


Buntipit z : 
and ; N. L. 
Mathews. the willow tree; illus, by 


Caldecott, R. 7 
R. Caldecotts’ second collection of pictures 
and songs. London, Warne. V. 2. 


Charles, R. S. 
A roundabout turn; drawings by L. Leslie 
Brookes. London, Warne. 


Charley the chicken. London, R.A. Pub- 
lishing Co. 32 p. 
Chichester, Imogen. 
~ The sad tale of the greedy boy. London, 
Collins, 1944. 21 p, 222 cm. 
Clarke, E. L. 


Drowsy and Timmy go South; illus. by 
Arnrid Johnston. London, O.U.P., 1946. 
32 p, 173 cm. £ $ ‘ 


Colour photo bocks. Leeds, Arnold. 12 
Vols. Contents. 


1 Toys. 

2 Here and there. 
3 At work. 

4 At play. 

. 5 Scenes. 2 
. 6 First zoo book. 
7 Games. 

. 8 Second zoo book. 
9 More toys.» 

10 Out of doors. 

. 11 More scenes. 

. 12 More workers. 


London, Ward, Lock. 


Adaadaes 


aad 


Cowboys. 


Cresthwaite, D. M. 
inikot; a story for children 


tale of 3 
The talon, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1933. 


60 p. 
Dawson, Muriel. 
Happy days. London, Tuck. 17 p. 24. 
Bem. 
De La Mare, Walter. 


Jack and the beansta 
Press, 1951. 


lk. London, Houghton 


Dealtry, Dorothy. 


See. London, Blackie. Vol. 3. 


Denes, Gee. 


Jennifer goes to school. 
n.d. 38 p, illus. 


London, Nelson, 
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Derwent, Lapinia. E 
Dill, the duck. London, Collins Clear-Type 
Press 1946. 10 p, illus. 


Tim, the mouse; illustrated by M. Ander- 
son. London, Collins Clear-Type Press, 
1946. 10 p, ilus. 

Donkeys; a pretty story for girls and boys. 
London P. M. Productions, n.d. 44 p. 

Dolly’s book: 

Egan, Constance. 


Epaminondas and the eggs; illustrated by 
A. E. Kennedy. London, Collins, n.d. 
64 p, 134 cm. 


Egypt and Palestine story book. 
Ellsworth, E. E. 


Pinocchio; the tale of a puppet. London, 
Blackie, n.d. 64 p. 


Eulalie. 


Ragland Sally’s garden caravan carnival; 
it is fun to count. London, Bairn’s 
Books, n.d. 72 p, 183 cm. (The “Little 
Stories” series). 

“Farm animals. London, Nelson, n.d. 

Farm friends, London, Tuck, Nelson, n.d. 

Farmyard book in colour photography. 
Collins, n.d. 

Farmyard friends. London, Tuck, n.d. illus. 


Farmyard picture book. London, Ward, 
Lock, n.d. 


Farrar, Jeanne. 
Elve’s party. Leicester, Brockhampton, 
n.d. illus. 
Field and wood. London, Blackie, n.d. 
Fluffy duckies. London, Tuck, n.d. 
For dolly and me. 


Ford, Jenifer. E 
Patsy Podger and the chilly scarecrow. 
London, Harrap, md. 
Patsy Podger plays the game. London, 
Harrap, n.d. 
Four-footed friends. London, Blackies n.d. 


Full of fun picture book. London, Ward, 
Lock, n.d. 


Golden goose; with drawings by L. Leslie 
Brookie. London, Warne, n.d. 


The golden picture book of motors, London, 
Ward, ‘Lock, n.d. illus. 

Good friends animal picture story. Chicago, 
Childrens Press, 1948, illus, j 


Gould, Elizabeth. 


Country holiday; illustrated by E. A. 
Soper. London, Blackie, n.d. illus. 


Farm animals. London, Blackie, n.d. 
Greenaway, Kate. i 
Apple pie. London, Warne, n.d. 


Under the window; pictures and rhymes 
for children. London, Warne, n.d. 55 P, 
illus. » 


Growing things. 


Guinea pig goes to town. London, Juvenile 
Productions, n.d. illus. 


Ginger the cat; the strange tale of a cat. 
London, Tuck, n.d. 


Hall, Cyril. 
Boats big and little. London, Blackie, n.d. 
The Hardy tin soldier. London, O.U.P., n.d. 
Harford, Violet. 


Sunshine corner; picture and story book. 
London, Juvenile Productions, n.d. illus. 


Hawkinds, Sheila. 

Bear brothers holiday. London, O.U.P., 

1944, 
Henning, Paul. 

Beautiful things around you; a picture 
book in colour photography. London, 
Hachette, 1946. 31 p, illus, 

Hemsley, Harry. 


Horace at the zoo. London, Tuck, n.d. 
17 p, 22 em. 


Herbert, E. F. 


The story of blossom the brave balloon. 
London, Muller, 1953, 


Heward, Constance. 
Chappie. London, Warne, 1944. 
Hewett, I. H. 


Mrs. Mouse of wainscot house. London, 
Pitman, 1952. 44 p. 


Hillyard, M. D. 
our camping holiday. London, Blackie, 
n.d. 


Our caravan. London, Blackie, n.d. 
Honness, Elizabeth & Doane, Pelagie. 


Did you ever? London, O.UP,, 1940. 
In the country. London, Blackie, n.d. 
In the sunshine. London, Blackie, n.d. 
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Ivimey, J. W. 


Complete version of the three blind mice. 
London, Warne, n.d. 31 p, illus. 


Jolly picture book. London, Ward, Lock, 


Joan, Natalie. 
Amoliaranne in town. London. Harrap, 
n.d, illus. 
Kennedy, A. E. 
Frolicsome friends. London, Blackie, n.d. 
ront, col. illus, 26 cm. 
Just a funny book. London, Blackie, n.d. 
Kentuck twins. London, Tuck, n.d. 
Knight, M. F. 
The laughin 
g hour. 
1944. 68 p, illus. 
Koala babies. London, Collins, n.d. 
Tage ele annual. London, Dean, n.d. 
Lambert, H, G. C. M. 
a reading book. London, Ward, Lock, 


London, Pitman, 


Lassie and Thomas, London O.U.P., n.d. 


Leaf, Munro, 
Fair play. London, Warne, 1949. 93 P. 
Story of Simpson; illustrated by Robert 
Lawson; London, Warne, 1944. 
Little Bo-Peep; a nursery rhyme picture 


book; with drawings by L. L. Brooke. 


-ondon, Warne, n.d. illus. (Leslie Brook’s 
little books.) 
Little ones at play. London, B. B. Ltd., n.d. 


Little Red Riding Hood; illus. by Parica 
aes Great Britain, Folding Books. 


Little Snow White. London, Juvenile Pro- 
ductions, n.d. illus. 


Little stories for little 
Blackie, n.d. 
Louisa Aunt, 


folk. London, 


Warnes first book for children. Londom 
arne, n.d. 
Massie, Amoso. 
itional 


Baby’s book; a collection of trad 
and original games, rhymes, stories, a” 
Suggestions for children of one to three 
years of age. London, Nelson, n-&- 56 


P, 233 em. 
Meet the twins, London, Tuck, nd. 16 P 
24 cm. 


’s BOOKS > 


. 


CHILDREN 


Merry days at apple-tree farın. London: 
OUE: a 

Merry moments picture book. London, 
Ward, Lock, n.d. illus. 

Monkeys; a merry story of lovable friends. 
London, P. M. Productions, n.d. 46 p, 
illus. 

A Mousey tale. London, Juvenile Produc- 
tions, n.d. 10 p, 19} cm. 


Muckley, A. F. 3 
Sly Bill again. London, Collins Clear-Type 
Press, n.d. 
My first book. London, Blackie, n.d. 
My railway ABC. London, Tuck, n.d. 18 p. 
21 cm. 


Neurath, Marie. 
The- wonder world of animals. London, 
Max Pavish, n.d. 36 p, illus. 


Oranges and lemons; a nursery rhyme picture 
book; with drawings by L. L. Brooke. 
London, Warne, n.d. illus. (Leslie Brookes 


little books.) 


Our darling’s first book; bright pictures 
and easy lessons for little folk. London, 


Blackie, n.d. 
Pickles at play. London, Blackie, n.d. 
Picture book of dogs. London, Ward, Lock, 
n.d. 


Picture book of firemen, London, Ward, 


Lock, n.d. 
The Picture book of horses. London, Ward, 


Lock, n.d. illus. 
Picture book of trains. London, Ward, 


Lock, n.d. 
Picture book series. Leeds, Arnold, n.d. 
V. 2, V. 2A, V. 3, V. 4, V5 and V. 6. 


Contents. 


v.1 

y. 2 Word picture book. 

y. 2A Animal: and birds. 

vy. 3 Phrase and sentence book. 
V. 4. 

vy. 5 Commands picture book. 

v. 6 Nursery rhymes book. 


at the seaside. London, Nelson, n.d. 


Podgy 
illus. 


Pope, Jessie. 
My animal friends. 
n.d. 


London, Ward, Lock, 
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Picture book of kittens. London, ‘Ward, 
Lock, n.d. 


Potter, Beatrix. 


The tale of Benjamin Bunny. London, 


Warne, 1909. 85 p, 133 cm. 
The tale. of Ginger & Pickles. London, 
Warne, n.d. 75 p. 
Tale of Pigling Bland. London, Warne, 
$ n.d. 94 p, illus. 
The tale of the Flopsý Bussies. London, 


Warne, 1909. 95, 134 cm. 


The tale of the Pie and the Patty-pan. 
London, Warne, n.d. 76 p, 13} cm. 


The tale of Timmy Tiptoes. London, 
Warne, 1911. 85 p, 13} cm. 

Tale of two bad mice. London, Warne, 
1904. 53 p, illus. 

Puss in boots. Lahore, Children Publi- 
shers, n.d A 


R.A.F. story book. 
Railways; picture book with story. London, 
P. M. Productions, n.d. illus. 


Rees, G. M. 


ABC and all that; a first lesson book for 
baby. London, Hale, n.d. 86 p. 


X. Y. Z. and after; a first book of know- 
ledge following ABC and all that.’ London, 
Hale, n.d. 85 p. 


- Richardson, Gloria. i 
The Advice of the Dandelions; illus. by 


K. Allen. London, Collins, 1943. 47 p, 
illus. 
Shackell, Dora. 
John and Pamela. London, Museum 
Press, n.d. 
Ships. 
Soglow, C. 


_Everything’s rosy. New York, Farrar & 
Rinehart, n.d. 


. Southey, Robert. 


Three bears. London, O.U.P., n.d. 32 p, 


illus. 


Squirrels; a woodland story for girls and 
boys. London, P. M. Productions, n.d. 
46 p. 


Stageylus, 
Stephenson, N. T. 


My animal picture book. London, Sandle 
Brothers, n.d. illus. 
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Story pageant series. London, Cassell, 


1, Wah Vea, UG We 13: 
Contents. 


V..1 The Pied Piper. 
V. 3 The King of the golden river. 
V. 4 Hansel & Gretel. 
V. 6 Red Riding Hood. 
V. 13 Aladdin. 
Story of the three little pigs; with drawings 


by L. Leslie Brooke, London, Warne, 
n.d. 
Strang, Herbert. 

Merry May time. O.U.P., n.d. 


Our ‘garden; a little book of story and 
verse. London, O.U.P., n.d. 


Rebecca and the rabbit. London, O.U.P. 
Silver bells. London, O.U.P., n.d. f 


Struwwelpeter, or, merry stories and funny 
pictures. London, Blackie, n.d. 


Sunnyside farm; about farm 
London, Tuck, n.d. 


Tabori, Paul. 
The lion and the vulture; with pictures 


friends. 


by Joseph Avrach. London, Peter 
Lunn, 1944. 24 p, 25 em. 
The tale of quack and chick. London. 


Juvenile Productions, n.d. illus. 
Teddy bear's party. 
That’s mine. London, Blackie, n.d. 


Thiebaud, Wayne and Thiebaud, Patti. Hix 
there! come with me and meet the 
number, family. Clendale, Griflin- 
Patterson, 1947. 


Three little pigs, 
Tournour, Margaret, 


Little Billy Brown 
London, O.U.P., n.d. 
Trains. London. 


Trodinnick, Robert, 


Mou Mou; the field mouse, Leicester 
Brockhampton, n.d. illus, 19 cm. 


Uttley, Alison, 


Little grey Rabbit's birthday; pictures 

M. Tempest. London, Collins, 1944 

p. illus. 
Victoria. 


Life and adventures of Timothy Turnip: 
London, O.U.P. 


Whimseybus. Wild rose 
London, Blackie, n.d. 


London, O.U.P., n.d. 


of London town 


Nelson, n.d. illus. 


by 
88 


story book: 
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Williamson, Alice, 


Big brown 


+> (Gay n.d. 


clock. Leeds, 


colour books no. 7.) 


Littl ink pi 
a ees pig. London. Arnold, n.d, 30 
è cm. (Gay colour books no 8.) 


The Li . 
eee paei cat; illus. by Sheila Dunn. 
books no. 6) d. n.d. illus. (Gay colour 


Arnold, 


Zoo spri 
Prings to life. Cale adi P 
tores, n.d. 16 p, paout, Radio Supply 


F—FICTION 
Aldous, Allan, 


Megow 
yan e: ý 
iay. goes to sea; illus. by M. Mackin- 
ribi Y. London, OUP., 1945. 154 aa 
a story readers. 
nine lives s e 
Soe nee kg G. E. Wiles. Londoa, 
Orwegian f ; 
a olk tales, 
ondon, Arnold. ei by F. A. Tapseli. 


Sind 
Mens, the sailor from the 
S. London, Arnold, n.d. 64 p. 


Storj 3 
ohio, from Tibet, retold by F. A. Tapsell. 
on, Arnold, n.d. 46 p. 


A tal r 
nd. 63 yp? mystries. London, Arnold, 


Th 
H ugly ducking and 
Anderson. London, 


Arabian 


other stories by 
Arnold, n.d. 


32 p 
Browning, Robert. 
The fi y 
the Eon gi the duchess; the story from 
‘ Children b by R. Browning. told 10 
. " nad. 40 M oe London, Crowther, 
E ’ . 
n T Walter. 
hiti 
Gp 1951, eneton. London, Hulton Press, 
ia Elizabeth 
olida; ý 
Longs, nthe farm; illus. by E. A. Soper. 
Gulliver. Blackie. n.d. 
eni iby Wily arted by F. H. Lee; illustrated 
H 64 p, iius ogany. London, Harrap. 1950. 
ging, Prii. 
weet . 
home; from Kenneth Grahame’s 


set home: 1 
Methuen a jo te Willows”: London. 


Her ert, Jane 34 p. 
ore os 
Cassa t Sam and Dan. London. 


) l, n.d. 16 p, ilus. 
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Timely E TA London, Cassell, 
Kingsley, Charles. 
The Water babies. London, Juvenile Pro- 
ductions, n.d. 
Mead, Stella. 


The Adventures of wibbly mouse; illus. by 
Lottie Gorn. London, Amex, n.d. 


F. S. STORY COLLECTIONS 


Stories of our pets. London, Blackie. 

Story of Aladdin and his wonderful lamp; 
dolls designed and made by Amalia Serkui. 
London, Collins, 1945. 36 p, illus. 


Gould, Elizabeth. 
Holidays by sea and river; illus. by E. A. 
Soper. London, Blackie, n.d. 
Horler, Sydney. 
The House in Greek street; with the devil 
and the deep and knights at arms. 
London, Crowther, 1946. 120 p. 


220 BIBLE STORIES 


A Book of Miracles; scripture stories for 
children; with coloured illustrations. 
London, Blackie, n.d. : 

385 RAILWAYS 
Hall, Cyril. 
Railroad and train. London, Blackie, n.d: 
Mason, F. H. 


Our. trains. London, Tuck, n.d. 
Railway giants. London. Nelson, n.d. 
398 FAIRY TALES, FOLK LORE 


ables. New York, Hyperion Press, 


Aesop's f 3 
1944. 71 p. illus. 
Aladdin; retold by F. H. Pritchard; illus. 
H. C. Appleton. London, Harrap. 


`A h 
1951. 64 P, illus. , 
land nursery rhymes and fairy 


Animal 
tales. London, Birn, n.d. 
Brisley, N. K. “4 ` 
Favourite fairy tales; Red Riding Hood; 
sleeping beauty; Cinderella. London, 


Ward. Lock. n.d. 
Crane, Walter. 
Baby’s own Aesop, being the fables con- 
densed in rhyme with portable morals. 
London, Warne, n.d. 55 p, illus. 
Dhar, Somnath. 


folk tales; illus. by P. Sen; fore- 
by Rameshwari Nehru. Bombay. 
1946, 63 p, illus. 


Kashmir 
word by 
Hind Kitabs, 
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" Fairy folk picture A.B.C. London, Juvenile 
Productions, n.d. 94 p, illus. 


Fairy-tale favourites. London, Tuck, n.d. 
Favourite fairy stories; the three bears, 


puss in boots; Snow White and the sever: 
little men. London, Ward, Lock. 
Girand, S. L. ed. 

Sleeping beauty. Finchley. Bookano, n.d. 
illus. 

Granny’s old stories; fairy tales for little 
folk; illus. by John Hassall. London. 
Blackie, n.d. 

Hansandybus. 

Magicbus. 

Robin Hood. 
illus. i 


Robin Hood; retold by F. H. Lee; illus. by 
H. C. Appleton. London, Harrap, 1947, 
78 p, illus. 


London, Arnold, n.d. 48 p, 


Storybus. 
Wickham, Constance. 
Adventures with the flower fairies. London, 
Sandle, n.d, ` 
Wonderbus., 
398.8 MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES 
Barnett, F. O. 


Happy endings to old nursery 
London, Harrap, 1947. a 


Kennedy, A, E. 


rhymes. 


Mother Goose rhymes. London, Juvenile 


Productions, n.d. 
Marks, Winifred. 


Hey Diddle Diddle! a book of nursery 
rhymes. London, O.U.P., n.d. illus, 
Marsh Lambert, H. G. C. 
Nursery verses, London, Ward, Lock, 
n.d. 
Montgomerie, Norah & Montgomerie, 


William, ed. 


Scottish nursery rhymes. London, Hogarth 
Press, 1946. 150 p, illus. 

More nursery 
n.d. 


rhymes. London, Blackie, 


Mother Goose. Chicago, Children Press, 


n.d, illus, 

Mother Goose, London, B. B. Ltd., n.d. 

Mother Goose. Bumper, Mother Goose 
book, London, Collins, n.d. 

Mother Goose. The little one’s nursery 
book, London, Blackie, nd. 16 p. 7 
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Mother Goose. Mistress Mary's nursery 
rhyme book. London, Birn, n.d. 
Mother Goose. Mother Goose or the cld 


nursery rhymes. London, Warne, n.d. 
52 p. 

Mother Goose. 365 Bedtime nursery 
rhymes; a rhyme for every day in the 
year. Racine, Whitman; 1946. 381 p. 

Mother Goose nursery rhymes. London, 


Nelson, n.d. 282 p. 


Mother Goose; a comprehensive collection 


of the rhymes made by Willian Rose 
Benet arranged and _ illustrated by 
Roger Ouvoisin. New York, Heritage 


illustrated bookshelf, 112 p, illus. 


Mother Goose; the complete book of nur- 
sery rhymes; illus, by Dorothea J. Snow. 
Racine Whitman Publishing Co., 1941. 
580 p, illus. 


My first nursery book; drawings by Fran- 


ciszka Themerson. 


My nursery rhymes book. London, Tuck, 
n.d. Nursery rhymes. 


Nursery rhymes. London, Blackie, n.d. 
Nursery rhymes. London, ward, Lock, n.d. 
Nursery rhymes. London, Tuck, n.d. 
Nursery rhymes; the babes in the wood: 


Tom the piper’s son; old mother Hub- 
bard and her dog. London, Blackie. 
n.d. 

Old time nursery rhymes. London. 
Juvenile Productions, n.d. 

Shashi’s book of nursery rhymes. London. 
Children Publishers, n.d. 

Sixty-six favourite nursery rhymes. 
London, Waiker, n.d. 

Some nursery rhymes. London, Blackie, 


n.d. Contents. 
1. Old Dame Trot. 
a Sing a song of six pence. 
3. Jack & Jill, 
To Banbury X; ride a cock horse to banbury 


cross. London. Haverstock Publishers. n-Ù 
18 p, 22 cm, 


428.6 PRIMERS 


ae ane i 3 Pa 
A pae a orgating, London, “OUA 
Bk. 1. 
Bk. 2 The Picnic. 1946. 
Bk. 3 The Farmer. 1946. 
Bk. 4 A Holiday on the farm. 1946 x 
Bk. 5 The Circus, 1947. 
Bk. 6 Green island. 1947. 
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Adventures į iti 
ures: in writing. x 
CR gl London, O.U.-P.. 
Bk, 1 Red Indians. 1949. 
Bk. 2 The Picknic. 1949. 
= 3 The Farmer. 1949. 
= 4 A Holiday on the farm. 1949. 
k. 5 The Circus. 1950. 
a Bk. 6 Green island. 1950. 
eacon g 
Ginn, moe eee ie ae 


V. 3 Wise li 
Vv ise little goat and other stories. 
4 Faithful beasts and other stories. 


Ellsworth, E. E. 


Pate’ 
cnt ondon, Blackie, n.d. -64 p, 183 
itor ackie’s large type supplementary 
readers—intermediate). = 


Pinocchi 
cchio; 
4] London. 


the tale of 
lackie of a puppet. 
ekis, (Blackie’s 


RS n.d. 64 p, i8} cm. 
hme supplementary infant readers 
Str ri 
ae London, Blackie. 1939. 64 p. 
2 . (Blackie’s large type supplemen- 


t 3 
is ary infant readers—senior.) 
"teld, W, r 


The fie 
n.d, ay Bee book five. London, Ginn, 


French, F.G 


Englis 

n ga through pictures. London: O.U.P.. 
Be a a and Ve S 

arris, Eya 


Jingle readi 
a reading London. Blackie. 


LAE A 


books. 
a V. Be 


Liaison, 


So 
und advice for 


ondon, students of English. 


Longmans. n.d. 32 p. 
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A NOTE ON THE BEGINNING OF ENGLISH 
EDUCATION IN INDIA 


z history of English education in 
the ndia is only one chapter in 
Se egg history of Indian 
begin ion. When we refer to the 
ie S of English education in 
tween Ping must distinguish be- 
genous S patronage given to indi- 

ompa education by the East India 
Da oo ADA the BHENDE made by 
tion ant any to foster English educa- 
but amo among its own civil servants, 
cerned ne the public. We are not con- 
Compa ere with patronage by the 
a well E to indigenous education. It is 
British nown fact that long before the 
one fae to India, education was 
Indian m the major subjects which 
ed. No a narchs had successfully tack- 
ed as a oubt, when the British appear- 
Scene a factor on the political 
number India in the 18th Century, the 
tutions h, f indigenous educational insti- 
result of ad considerably declined as a 
rulers Tn waning fortunes of Indian 
reasons t is this which, among other 
ompan explains why the East India 
Governo. under the guidance of 
Tied alias Warren Hastings 
ledge p resuscitate indigenous know- 
darag founding a Hindu College at 
both e and a madrassa at Calcutta, 
Cause oo exclusively to promote the 
Sonal j Oriental Learning. The per- 
CE eg of Warren Hastings 7 
Were on. and his knowledge of Persian 
tive „ Perhaps, responsible for the ac- 
Gear which he took in reviving 
ean $ Knowledge. But this does not 
foster, hat the Bengal Government 
ed the cause of English education. 


` opening of 


Neither does it mean that the establish- 
ment of official institutions like the 
College at Fort St. George and the Fort 
William College at Calcutta, which 
catered solely for the needs of the civil 
servants of the Company, in any way 
advanced the cause of English educa- 


tion. 


Before we pass on to the part played 
by the East India Company outside the - 
Bengal Presidency, in regard to the 
English schools, it is worth 
mentioning the earlier attempts of 
Europeans, who were responsible for 
setting up schools on the Western 
model. The earliest amongst these were 
the Jesuit Missionaries, who in the 16th 
hools ‘at Goa. The 


Century set up schoo 
Dutch imitated them in Ceylon in the 


17th Century. But neither the Jesuit 
Missionaries mor the Dutch taught 
English. in their schools, although it 
must be said to the credit of the Jesuit 
Missionaries that they were the first to 
understand the value of Indian langu- 
ages for propagating the Bible among 
the people of South India. 

Early Attempts by the English Com- 
pany 

eft to the Company’s Gov- 
Madras to take the initiative 
the opening of schools 
was taught in addition 
d where no at- 


Tt was 1 
ernment at 
in regard to 
where English 


Indian languages an 10 
pont was made to force the Christian 


eat ; IOAR 
eligian on Indian students. This step 
wee taken in 1677, when the Company 
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engaged a School Master for the White 
Town of Fort St. George, Madras. The 
teacher’s name was Ralph Orde, and 


his salary was £50 per year. His 
duties were not limited merely to 
teaching English children, but were 


extended to the Portuguese and even 
to Indian children, thereby foreshad- 
owing the work of the Educational 
Department of modern times('). The 
school thus established by the Com- 
pany was a Free School in which Eng- 
lish, Tamil, Arithmetic, and Merchants’ 
_ Accounts were taught. That the Fort 
St. George Government was carnest in 
its desire to foster the cause of Fnglish 
education within the limits of its 
Presidency, is proved by the fact that 
the upkeep and the maintenance of 
this school. was included as one of the 
duties of the Mayor and Aldermen of 
the city of Madras. The Mayor 
and Aldermen of Madras had 
been set up by the Charter of the Com- 
pany of 1687, although they be- 
gan to function only in 1692. They were 
to maintain “a convenient School 
House for the teaching of the ‘Gentues’ 
or native children to speak, read and 
write the English langauge and to 
understand Arithmetic and Merchants’ 
Accounts.” However, as a result of 
the rivalry between President Yale and 
the Mayor, no revenues were allotted 
to the school for some time. But by 
1700 this school seems to have been 
firmly established with other schools in 
Madras, for in that year Alexander 
Hamilton wrote that there were 
schools for the. teaching of English, 
Portuguese, Latin, Hebrew, and the 
Indian languages at Madras(?). In 
1704 the Free School secured the bene- 


fit of a public library which comprised 
mostly books on divinity(3): We are 1m 
the dark as to who exactly administer- 
ed the school from 1677 till about 1715. 
But in 1715 it was converted into the 
Charity or the Church School(‘). In 
1717 its trustees received from the East 


India Company a building called the - 


Jearsey House in Charles Street, 
Madras(). This proves that the East 
India Company still took an active 1n- 
terest in the progress of the Free Or 
Charity School. By 1720 it was throw? 
open to all classes of people(°). 


From this it is clear that the Gov- 
ernment cooperated with private 
agencies in running educational inst 
tutions, particularly in Madras. 
word on the progress of Charitable 
Schools in Bengal. The Fort William 
Government did not take any decisiv? 
step in the matter of establishing 
schools in Bengal, where English cov 
be taught, although it had given libera 
endowments to the Banaras and Can 
cutta educational institutions to foste? 
the cause of Oriental Learn ig 
Charitable Schools figure in Calcuti 
from 1729 till 1789, but they were OMY 
three in number(’). 


Danish Attempts in the South and the 
North 


In the meanwhile the East Indis 
Company in the South was forgin? 
ahead with schools. Here their ihe 
tempts ran parallel with those C} ‘1, 
Danish Missionaries, who seeme the 
have received inspiration from 
earlier missionary enterprises © ost 
Jesuits and the Dutch. The earli 


. ec 
(1) Love, H.D., Vestiges of Old Madras, I. p, 397 ; Public Despatches from England, I. r2th De 


1677. (2) Love, ibid, I. p. 499 ; II. p. 88. (3) 
of British Education in India, pp. 16-17 


> k Love, ibid, II. pp.. 78-83. (4) Love, ibid, I-P; 
(5) Love, op. cit., II. p. 54. (6) Love, ibid, II. pp. 153, 163. (7) Thomas, RW, History and Proski 
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pariah attempt at setting up schools 
ae e South was at Tranquebar (1706). 
pee a purely missionary venture 
Ei y ereat missionaries . like Zigen- 
a lutschou and Schulze. At first 
ii ish was not taught in this School, 
ad pupils being taught only Tamil 
Re uropean works translated into 
de R The strength of ihe school in 
Re rst year was only 400. But with 
the ‘pata fortunes of the Dutch and 
z ce prosperity of the English 
i Capea en the need was felt to in- 
a ae even in schools adminis- 
why i y the Dutch. This` explains 
the Da 1746 English was introduced by 
baf Ea into their school at Tranque- 
of A ith the result that the swength 
es school rose to 570 in that year. 
hee was conquered by the 
T in 1801, and by 1815 all schools 
Bers oe Danish Missionaries num- 
Dui z 3 and containing 700 students,— 
Se ae 150 were taught English, 
= into the hands of the Chris- 
e ledge and Church Missionary 
ast fen ). These attempts of the 

issis ia Company and of the Danish 
fo tae S cover the period from 1717 

, and refer only to the South. 


actin Danes did not confine their 
orth th only to the South. In the 
Sriram ey set up schools at Serampore 
aptist paa in 1793. Here it was the 
BORA Gt ak oe which, under the guid- 
ard Par of distinction like Carey, 
Set ur runden, Grant and Marshman, 

elementa number of schools, in whic 
Metic (el works on Grammar, Arith- 
istor: stronomy, Geography, general 
Y, and “Treatises on the Creator 


Indians were all perturbed by the great 
question of introducing Westen know- 
ledge through the medium cf a Wes- 
tern language into India. 


Policy of the East India Company 


While the Danes were decisive in 
the matter of introducing Western 
Knowledge at Serampore, the Fort 
William Government wavered as to 
the policy it was to follow in regard to 
the same great question. This was due 
to the fact that the Court of Directors 
themselves had not made up their mind 
concerning it. As early as 1677 they 
had permitted the Company at Madras 
to employ a School Master to teach 
English first to English children, and 
then to Portuguese and Indian Child- 
ren, In Bombay, too, the Court of 
Directors followed a liberal policy of 
education. In their reply dated Sep- 
tember 21, 1821, the Court of Directors 
approved of Mountstuart Elphinstone’s 
plan of setting up an English school at 
Bombay with an endowment of 
Rs. 2,500/- a year, and likewise of 
establishing a Medical Board in the 
same city for diffusing Western medi- 
cal knowledge(*”). But so far as Ben- 
gal was concerned, the Court of Direc- 


tors were not equally generous. In- 
public 


lution W. 
tion of such measures as would gradual- 


ly tend to the advancement of the inha- 
pitants of British India in useful 
knowledge leading to their moral and 
religious improvement, the Court of 
Directors flared up and maintained 
that it was not only not their duty .to 


educate the people of India, but that 
suicidal 


anq th 
e natur Soul” were p 
taught(3), By ee a a 1793) the it was a most absurd and icidal 
Ee of A Danes an measure which would be devised”, 
> , 
-20 ; Marshman, The Life and Times of 


(8) TI 
Caro, Thomas, op.cit., pp. 16-17, (9) Thomas, 
ey, Marshisnan, sad Ward, fr. pp- gr-82 (10, 


ibid, pp- 19 z 
ifnomass op. cit, P- 47+ 
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which would end in the expulsion of 

` the English from the country. Not 
content with this outburst, the Direc- 
tors quoted the example of America 
which had been lost to England, and 
said that they must in India “avoid the 
rock on which we had split tnere(#)”. 
This strong exception which the Court 
of Directors took to the introduction 

`of- Western knowledge on Western 
lines in India as a matter of general 
policy, perhaps explains why no at- 
tempt was made by the Bengal Gov- 
ernment to utilize till 1813 a sum of 
£10,000 a year, which had been includ- 
ed in the India Bill of 1813 exclusive- 
ly for the promotion of Hindu learn- 
ing. Indeed, it may be said without 
any exaggeration that till 1823, the 
Bengal Government did not make any 
attempt to appropriate this amount(!*), 
This is rather strange when we realize 
that it was in Bengal that the curiosi- 
ty about European knowledge was first 
felt. With 1823 the first stage in the 
history of European education, which 
saw almost entirely private effort with 
occasional Government interference, 
came to an end, and the second stage 
commenced (}5), 


The Danes and Degrees 


Before we proceed to the second 
stage in the policy of the East India 
Company, it is proper that we should 
mention the contribution of the Danes 
to higher education. A question is 
sometimes asked of who were the first 
to confer degrees in India--the Danes 
or the English; and which of the kings 
of Europe took an interest in this mat- 
ter? On the question cf degrees, a dis- 
tinction should be made between con- 
ferring titles and conferring degrees. 


As is well known, it was traditional 
Indian policy to confer titles on learn- 
ed men and on advanced students who 
had satisfied certain high educational 
standards. With titles were sometimes 
also conferred, dresses of honour. The 
East India Company continued this 
traditional Indian policy. This iS 
proved by the Charter of 1813 which 
says that the Court of Directors caused 
it to be made known in India that the 
British Government contemplated 
establishing among natives a gradation 
of honorary distinctions as a result of 
merit, by the presentation of dresses 
of honour or by conferring titles. They 
were led to assure this by the excel- 
lent results which had been obtaine< 
in- the schools of the Madras Pres! 
dency(#). The credit, therefore, of 
conferring honorary distinctions 48 ê 
result of merit either jn the shape ° 
dresses or of titles, goes undoubtedly to 
the East India Company. But the 
honour of conferring degrees on ia 
Western pattern goes to the Danis 
Missionaries at Serampore. It was 
Dr. Marshman, one of the educational 
pioneers at that ceritre, who was in- 
strumental in obtaining for the College 
of Serampore in 1827 from the Danis? 
king at Copenhagen a Charter em- 
Powering it to grant degrees similar t° 
those granted by the Universities ° 
Copenhagen and Kiel. These degrees 
gave the possessor a certain rank in the 
State. The Danish monarch who con- 
ferred the Charter on the Serampore 
College was Frederick VI, who camé 
to the throne of Denmark in 1815, 27 
ruled till 1839. The story of Dr. 
Marshman’s personal attempts 2a 
Copenhagen in this direction make 
very interesting reading in his ow? 
narrative(}5), 


' (11) Marshman, op. cit., IL. p, 18. (12) Marshman, ibid II. P. s1; i -25 ; Bomman 
Behram, Educational Controversies in India ; p. 31. (13) Thownee a Thomas op.cit.» pp. 24-25 5 II. 


85-86. 


ibid, p. 16. (14) Marshman, op.cit> 
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Schools Before Macaulay 


We Bengol Government now moved 
ni e wind. This brings us tc the 
India i in the policy of the East 
braied ey which echoed the cele- 
ios inute of Macaulay. But be- 
by ee refer to it, we may note that 
zm A time English schools had al- 
of ge established in many parts 
We h ia, particularly in the South. 
of foe Ci referred above to the attempt 
the So ee and of the Danes in 
an aan from 1677 till 1746. Be- 
See 4 and 1816 a network of Mis- 
Su T schools was established in 
Tiva ndia at Vizagapatam, Ganjam, 
C Bellary, Madras and 
Ae ae the North at Agra, Meerut, 
Shaky, Ta and in the West at 
a, Cale i In 1816 at the instigation of 
A y ta watch-maker, David Hare, a 
a “a = leading Hindus in Calcutta 
s ound a college for teaching 
athe knowledge. This was the 
which ollege (Vidyalaya) at Calcutta 
tributi was maintained on private con- 
over he till 1819, when it was taken 
ua y the Bengal Government. 
ment a established the first Govern- 
pan ee in India to impart Euro- 
on: nowledge. It became the well 
ae Presidency College of later 
ee In 1818 was established at 
ras the Jayanazain Ghoshal Chari- 


Y School, which was converted later - 


pa 
one the Jayanarain College. It was 
ae ea partially by the Corapany 
S: ee 1819 onwards sanctione 

This er a year for its expenses. 
Taini ollege provided a secondary 
Ea ain in English, Persian, Bengali, 

Ing, Writing, History, Geography 


` and Astronomy. We have already men- 


tioned above Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone’s plan of setting up an English 
scheai and a Medics! Board at Bombay ` 
in 1821. In the same year a Hindu Col- 
lege was established at Poona model- 
led on the Banaras College, which 
latter had been established in 1791 by 
Jonathan Duncan, Resident of Bana-. 
ras, and which was exclusively meant 
for the advancement of Hindu know- 
ledge and culture, In 1822 Sir Thomas 
Munro submitted his scheme to the 
Directors to establish schools and col- 
leges in Madras, where English would 
be taught with Tamil and Sanskrit. In 
1823 Mountstuart Elphinstone shaped 
the educational policy of the Bombay 
State on Western lines through the 
medium of English. In 1825 English 
came to be taught in the Hindu Col- 
lege at Poona. In the same year was 


founded the Delhi College. And by 
1826 instruction through English be- 
in the Madras 


came a settled fact 
Presidency (*"). The fervour of spread- 


ing knowledge through the medium of 
English spread throughout the coun- 
try; and Dr. Alexander Duff, who had 
arrived in early 1830 at Calcutta, 
opened a school in that city to impart 
instruction through English to diffuse 
d literature of Europe 
Indeed by 1830 the 


ground was fully prepared for the cele- 
of Lord Macaulay. 


English Becomes Medium of Instruc- 
tion 

Macaulay’s Minute marks a decisive 
step forward in the educational policy 
of the Bengal Government, The 


read Cambrdge Modern 


the Danish monarch 
oer Iso Calcutta Univer- 


(15) M: 
: i = the dat 
Mags > piman, a$ ia I BIRRE paT (Garth ed. New York 1910). Read al 
op rei omission Report LP.I. pp- 3374 3 Radhakrishnan 6 Oe 
(17) Thomas, op. cit» Pp: 25° A a7, 45> 469 472+ 5° 512 


op.cit, P. I9 
it p. 18. (18) Thomas, ibid, p» 2 


13- (16) Thomas 


ission Report, I. p- 
Com on Sa > 152 5 Bomman-Bebram, 
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Minute was dated 2nd February, 1835. 
It is sometimes. questioned whether 
Macaulay’s Minute formed the basis of 
the declared policy of the Bengal Gov- 
ernment for imparting the Western 
type, of education. The answer is 
definitely “Yes”. This is proved by 
the Proclamation of Governor-General 
Lord William Bentinck dated the 7th 
March 1835, the second paragraph of 
which reads: “His Lordship in Coun- 
cil is of the opinion that the great ob- 
ject of the British Government ought 
to be the promotion of European 
literature and Science amongst the 
natives of India, and that all funds ap- 
propriated for the purposes of Educa- 
tion would be best employed on Eng- 
lish education alone”. Further on in 
the same Proclamation, we read: 
“His Lordship in Council directs that 
all the funds which these reforms will 
leave at the disposal of the Committee 
be henceforth employed in imparting 
to the native population a knowledge 
of English literature and Science 
through the medium of the English 
language: and His Lordship in Coun- 
cil requested the Committee to submit 
to Government with all expedition a 
plan for the accomplishment of this 
purpose” (1). It will thus be seen 
that the Government of Fort William 
accepted in 1835 as its declared policy 
the imparting of the Western types of 
education through the medium of the 
English as laid down in Macaulay’s 
celebrated Minute. 
Control by Government 

While Macaulay, therefore, was res- 
ponsible for giving the English lan- 
guage the front place in the educa- 
tional system of the country, Sir 


Charles Wood (Lord Halifax) was res- 
ponsible for stabilizing the entire sys- 
tem of education, and for indicating 
the part which the Central Government 
was to play in the history of education 
in India. Sir Charles Wood’s famous 
Despatch on Education is dated 1854. 
It is significant from two points of 
view. First, Wood’s great Despatch 
marked the end of the second stage in 
the history of European Education in 
India which had commenced in 1823. 
Secondly, Wood’s Despatch com 
mended to the special attention of the 
Government of India the importance 
and far wider extension of eaucation, 
both English and Vernacular, and pres- 
cribed as the means for the attainment 
of these objects: (i) the constitution 
of a separate Department of adminis- 
tration for Education; (ii) the insti- 
tution of Universities-.at the president 
towns; (iii) the establishment of insti- 
tutions for training teachers for all 
classes of schools; (iv) the maintenance 
of the existing Government Colleges and 


~ high schools, and the increase of their 


number where necessary; (v) the es- 
tablishment of new middle schools; 
(vi) increased attention to vernacular 
schools, indigenous or other, for ele- 
mentary education; and (vii) the ir- 
troduction of a system of grants-in- 
aid(®). In fact, Sir Charles Wood 
completed the edifice designed by 
Macaulay, and included within the or- 
bit of the Education Department, Gov- 
ernment of India, not only the question 
of administering Universities at the 
Presidency towns, but also that of 
Training Colleges, Middle schools and 
Vernacular Schools throughout the 
country. 
à B. A. Saletore 


(19) Thomas, op. cit., PP. 35, 155, 156 ; Calcutta University Commission Report, I. p. 35; Smith,V-A- > 
Oxford History of India, p. 670 (2nd ed.) Macaulay’s Famous Minute is published in full in the 
Calcutta University Commissian Report, Volume of Indices. (20) Thomas, op.cit., pp. 16, 61, 62+ 
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But it is 


EDUCATION IN NEW CHINA 


N a world where so many 
TA examinations are held and 
it ecg! tests have been devised, 
A el seem absurd at first sight 
aoe that education is a process 

difficult to judge by its results. 
nevertheless true. To 
ee a course and pass the pres- 
very li examination is education in a 
ae Fa iia mechanical sense. It does 
the eff icate, in any meaningful way, 
Saat of this education on all that 
tie ie in actual living, and life in its 
and ae subject to so many influences 
foragers and is full of such 
and ns depending on the character 
et lie | of individuals that it 
rion Wh used as a yardstick or crite- 
tion, F an judging systems of educa- 
i an a ave to fall back on principles, 
onia er a system good or ba 
is bese” to the principles on which it 
eae It is better, therefore, to be 
frank} about the principles, to state 
tion rl that they constitute the crite- 
a ta F to keep them at the back of 
Sonia, , and create suspicions of anta- 
their s and prejudice. In judging 
o N of education we are liable 
not ge a whole people, and we are 
i entitled to do so except on grounds 

principle. 


= New China the aims of education 
liable oo been left vague, as they are 
lishea A be in countries with an estab- 
Sei liberal tradition. «After the 
en. of the Chinese people”, — the 
sity i ent of the Sun Yat-sen Univer- 
in Canton told the members of an 


, point of vie 


I5I 


Indian Good-will Mission in 1951, “this 
University was taken over, and now 
we are determined to carry out the 
policy of the Chinese People’s Govern- 
ment. I have just returned from 
Peking. We are determined to carry 
out the policy of our Chairman, , Mao 
Tse-tung. When we took ,over this 
University, the first thing we did was 
to have all our teachers undergo a poli- 
tical and ideological reorientation. We 
have achieved good results after two 
years. Hereafter we will not only con- 
tinue to have our chief efforts focussed 
on political and ideological reorienta- 
tion, but also we are to study more 
and more of the thoughts of our Chair- 
man. There are several points in the 
educational theory of our Chairman. 
First, education must serve our politi- 
cal and economic needs, In capitalist 
countries, education is above politics 
and above economics. We think this 
w is false. Therefore, our 
new Chinese education must serve our 
new political and economic ends. Our 
1 theory is being led by the 
thought of the proletariat workers, 

ole political system is 
being led by the working class. Our 


must be a co-or' 
practice. There is a close relationship 


between 0 
responding gove 
so that we can co-operat 
up our New China. We want to create 
the objective conditions to improve the 


welfare of our nation. Although we 
have financial difficulties, our whole 
University, including our teachers and 
students, want to carry on our mission, 
entrusted to us by our country. We 
have an excellent example in the 
Chinese Communist party in this res- 
pect. It has gone through many diffi- 
culties in the last thirty years, but at 
last it has achieved its end”. 


There is a strength and precision in 
this statement of educational policy 
which is most striking. The same point 
of view was explained to some 
members of the Good-will Mission in 
another form by Prof. Chang-Hsi-jo, a 
non-Communist member of the Chinest 
National Committee. When asked 
about the extent of academic freedom in 
China, he said that the question would 
have been relevant before the Libera- 
tion; it was not relevant now. As an 
intellectual fully dyed in the Anglo: 
Saxon traditions of liberation. he him- 
self had believed in the value of 
academic freedom. It was something 

. essential in a competitive society, where 
life was acknowledged to be a struggle 
for existence. In New China the ques- 
tion of academic freedom did not arise. 
Here Marxist philosophy would have to 
be accepted, with all its implications 
for the aims of education. 


This attitude is not the result of a 
sudden change. The Ching Hua Uni- 
versity is an illustration of how edu- 
cation in China has been transformed. 
This university was established in 1911, 
as a college whose capital and other ex- 
penditure was paid out of the indem- 
nity exacted by the U.S.A. in 1900, its 
obvious aim was to help in the Ame- 
ricanisation of the Chinese intelligent- 
sia, But students of this college 
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participated in the May 4th Move- 
ment of 1919, ard established a revolu- 
tionary tradition that was continued 
afterwards. In 1925, the college became 
the Ching Hua University and new 
departments were added from time to 
time. The revolutionary fervour of the 
students also increased. An anti-Japan- 
ese movement was started on 29th 
December, 1935, and students joined 
the Communist party. Shortly after 
the Japanese invasion, a part of the 
teachers and students of Ching Hua 
walked over 1000 miles to Changsha, 
carrying books and equipment with 
them. Those who remained behind 
organised a movement against the Kuo- 
mintang in 1945. A year later, the self- 
exiled part returned to Peking, and a 

that had been destroyed was rebulit by 


the common effort of teachers ané- 


students. Till the collapse of 1E 
Kuomintang in Peking, the universit? 
was a ‘Liberated Area’ in miniature. 


Now Ching Hua is putting into prac 
tice the policy of the Common Progra 
In 1951, there were short courses ae 
revolutionary cadres wishing to join t K 
university, and 1600 students of 
university had entered cadre schools: 
Several teachers had joined in the Dana 
Reform campaign, and almost the woo 
body of students and teachers had part! 
cipated in a propaganda campaign ? 
the previous spring. The university na 
opened special classes to train studen 
for the execution of government Pe 
jects and there were 16 teachers aona 5 
research work themselves and directine 
research groups with a view to impro d 
educational and organisational | s oA 
ards. In the hydraulic enginee! ad 
section, a group of students who ng 
undertaken to dam a neighbour a 
river were making preliminary expe 
ments. 
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woe development of a country cannot 
a a up out of regard for academic 
syllabuses. Side by side with the old 
Institutions, transformed to meet the 
new requirements, new ones are being 
established that directly reflect the 
policy of the People’s Government. One 
eae institution is the. Nan-fong (ie. 
aml University in Canton, another 
ea eople’s University at Peking, 
Tees being built when the Good- 
a ission went in 1951, but has, it is 
erstood, now been completed. 


ae the Nan-fong University, the 
ER of students, boys and girls, is 
Ga, ,000, one-fifth of whom are 
studen from the rural areas. The 
ge are selected by the govern- 
Gia their tuition, board and lodging 
Pocket and they are given clothes and 
aes -money in addition. The social 
linn form the larger part of the 
obje ae which means that the primary 
siti! is to give instruction in the 
z a and political doctrines of the 
ople’s Government. 


sie anything in the Nan-fong Univer- 
the is typical. The buildings are new, 
alon roads are new, the trees planted 
old F them are young. New wine in 
win ottles cannot be the same’ as new 
the 4 in new bottles. The teachers of 
men niversity are most probably party 
ieee ample experience of applying 
ife ee to the different situations 0 
for. eaching would not be a vocation 
ts them, but a means to an end. In 
E Students, what strikes one most 1S 
he PPearance of health and happiness. 
z4 and their minds are being drilled. 
Can 5 is no doubt about it. But there 
Ment e situations when drilling meets 
ig atal and emotional requirements. +t 
Wheths situations that make us ponder 
frust er a freedom that might lead to 
Stration because it is lacking in 1- 


tellectual and moral content îs more 
desirable than a rigid programme of 
mind-conditioning which gives a pur- - 
pose to life and is willingly accepted. 


„There are other aspects in the same 
situation that create serious doubts. 
The relation between society and 
education is so intimate that society 
almost always determines the form, 
content as well as the aims of educa- 
tion. Those educators in New China 
who believe that they are working in 
the best interests of peasants and 
workers—workers meaning all who are 
not employers in the capitalist sense— 
should be proud rather than ashamed 
of the principles they. follow, because 
the conscious identification of the indi- 
vidual with aims that are fundament- 
ally social and moral is the highest 
kind of life, and a system of education 
which enables the individual to fulfil 
himself in society and society to fulfil 
itself in him is the best of all possible 
systems. But it always takes time for 
such ideals to permeate the minds of 
those who have become used to per- 
forming services entrusted to them 
without giving thought to their moral 
value. A process that for Prof. Chang 
Hsi-jo represented a great awakening 
would, for a man of smaller stature and 
lower ‘intellectual calibre, appear to be 
conversion under orders from the 
government, because he would empha- 
sise too much the fact of conversion and 
the outward changes it had produced, 
and make what is meant to be an ideal- 
ist attitude towards education appear 
to be a form of organised enslavement 


of the mind. 


mind a speech of wel- 
bers -of the Good-will 
the President of the 
sity in Peking. He 
d been taken over 


I have here in 
come to the mem 
Mission made by 
Yen Ching Univer: 
said the University ha 
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only seven months earlier. Till then 
it had been a hot-bed of American 
cultural and other interests, and only 
after its conversion could a line be 
drawn distinguishing friends from 
enemies. Outwardly, Yen Ching looked 
more Chinese than other universities. 
It offered courses in the Chinese classics, 
and had had Chinese presidents. But 
really it was part of “the bag of tricks 
with which Americans carried on cui- 
tural aggression”, and “some of our 
teachers were cent. per cent. cultural 
lackeys”. Speeches by some head- 
masters of middle and primary schools 
were made in the same spirit, and 
showed that even in an idealistic atmos- 
phere men do not remain on the same 
level. Heights and depths are charac- 
teristic of the configuration of every 
society. 


New China has come into being 
because of Chairman Mao’s principle of 
theory and practice. The struggle 
against Japan; against the Kuomintang, 
against foreign intervention; the land 
reform, the organisation of production, 
even the administration of justice, all 
have been used as means of education 
by the Communist party and its political 
workers, by the administrators, by the 
Liberation Army. Now the Common 
Program means Education and Educa- 
tion means the Common Program. That 
is what I realised after a good deal of 
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enquiry about the methods of adult 
education, the means adopted for attain- 
ing total literacy, the co-ordination of 
the program of industrial development 
with urban and rural education. The 
People’s Government is not looking at 
life in parts, and is not breaking up its 
policy into isolated aspects. What we 
call education will be one of the by- 
products of the Common Program, 
which comprehends the political, echo 
mic and cultural life of the people. 
Adult education is not now, and perhaps 
will never be, something by itself. The 
peasants in China may not become 
literate in our sense of the term for ee 
other ten years, but they will be politi 
cally conscious, socially active one 
economically progressive, because 
Common Program makes them act 
certain political values, requires mea 
to perform certain social functions a 
the best of their ability and to inore 
production to the utmost. The Peop Fi 
Government for its part, continuons s 
stimulates ambition. But the ambitio 
of the individual is given a social ba — 
ground and a social objective. A be 
plete picture of the existing pol 
and economic condition of the a 
and the line of development in the he 
future is imprinted_on his mind. big 
concept of national progress is t00 
for him to twist to his own purpose, ae 
he can only become a conscious 195” sn 
ment for the fulfilment of the Com™ 
Program. That is his education. 


M. Mujeeb 


. doctor. 


THE TEACHING OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 
IN INDIA 


i tell you, friend, surgery is the 
oldest science,” said the medical 
h Let there be no mistake about 
gh. put aps you will recall. on no less, 
God VATRE than that of the Bible, that 
Aist an ministered anesthesia to the 
to. fall an, Adam, causing a deep sleep 
of his se him, and pulled out one 
Rota rl a -metamorphosing it into a 
Bh E his is the oldest known case 
gery.”, 


ee architect was not convinced. 
Adam's. „he retorted, “the removal of 
first poo might well have been the 
make s Jor operation, but that doesn’t 
Shite. an older science than 
great pete After all, God as the 
plan eae of the Universe, had to 
earth ee and create a habitable 
vailed ae the chaos which then pre- 
hate a; Surely, doctor, you will agree 

architecture is the oldest science.” 


“Yon ot at all!” protested the pelitician. 

cosmo admit that God created the 

bray s from the chaos. So be it! But 
y tell me, who created the chaos?” 


th The politician, of course!” chorused 
e other two. 


Ser thle then, gentlemen,” smiled the 
os ee “everyone agrees that Poli- 
S the oldest science.” 


Polit; 

a and Political Science 

of r oafever be the veracity Or 

type = Pove anecdote, it illustrate: 

ente nia impression which man} 
‘tertain about Politics, or “ore aptly, 


worth 
s the 


y people ' 


-prince and t 
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Political Science. Academically, these 
two terms are interchangeable; from the 
days of the Greek sage Aristotle of the 
3rd century B.C. to the English political 
scjentist Laski of the 20th century A.D. 
they have, not infrequently, been 
synonymous. Nevertheless to the 
popular mind, the term ‘Politics’ con- 
notes all the confusion and catastrophes 
which have beset mankind from the 
beginning of time, all the corruption, 
bribery, nepotism, intrigue, wars, and 
other conceivable malpractices of a 
nefarious nature. But such diabolical 
delineations are never countenanced by 
a student of Political Science as inter- 
pretive of his subject: To him it is a 
noble pursuit, a science worthy of the 
he people alike, who to- 
gether compose the State. the most 
powerful association yet devised for 
promoting its common welfare through 
separately organized territorial com- 


munities. 


Political Science: The Study of the 


State 
its own objectives and 
a set of philosophies which furnish the 
raison detre for them. So, too, the 
State, like any other association, has a 
constitution and an organization ot its 
own. That organization is the govern- 
ment, which for all practical purposes 
exercises an authority superior to and 
directive of all other authorities within 
its territorial jurisdiction. This 
sovereignty or supreme power of -the 


The State has 
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State regulates through its orders or 
laws the.external conduct of its people; 
it enables them to enjoy safe and secure 
conditions of life by exercising their 
freedoms adjusted through laws; and it 
carries on externally its relations with 
other entities like itself. Because of 
these and other circumstances. Political 
Science in ancient India was called the 
Arthashastra, “the science of the com- 
monwealth”, or Danda-Niti, “the prin- 
ciples of government”. To such high 
eminence had the credit of this science 
been advanced through the ages that 
Somadeva Suri. the author of 
Nitivakyamrita of the 10th 
A.D.. saluted the State as “the tree of 
Dharma and Artha”—a thought that 
dates back to Shukra of perhaps the 
8rd century B.C. 


The Greek philosopher Plato pointed 
out that “cities (States) will not cease 
from evil until kings are philosophers 
or philosophers are kings”. Aristotle 
held that “if all communities aim at 
some good. the state or political com- 
munity, which is the highest of all, and 
which embraces all the rest. aims at 
good in a greater degree than any other, 


and at the highest good”. These 
salutary characteristics have always 
justified the ‘teaching of Political 


Science to the young people in the col- 
leges and universities of the world. It 
prepares them for intelligent and effec- 
tive citizenship, for definite service to 
their country in its executive, legisla- 
tive and judicial spheres, and for raising 
the ethos and morale of the whole 
nation through their collective, 
corporate and common endeavours in 
the social, economic and cultural fields. 
It is in this way that they strive to- 
gether to realize the perfection, to the 
extent perfection is possible in an 
organized human setting, of the per- 
sonality of the individual; and thus to 


century - 


win for their State a recognized status 
of respect and responsibility in the 
society: of States. “the Family of 
Nations”. 


Political 
Heritage 


Science in India: Our 


It is not always remembered that 
India has made quite significant contri- 
butions to Political Science. The great 


Sanskrit scholar, Max Muller, thought 


that religion and philosophy were the 
only subjects in which “the Indian mind 
found itself at liberty to act, to create, 
and, to worship”. But Dr. Jayaswa 
points out that: “The Hindu race has 


experimented in great and various 
systems of state and political machi- 
nery”. The Vedas, dating between 


1500-500 B.C.. ‘the Artha-shastra of the 
3rd century B.C., the Shantiparvan O 
the Mahabharata, dating back to 

B.C.-500 A.D., and various other Sutras 
and Shastras like the famous Manava 
Dharma Shastra and certain Buddhist 
works like the Jatakas, supply us wi 
sufficient information on the differe? 
types of polities that functioned in India 
for nearly thirty centuries, “a career 
longer than that of all the ponn 
known to history”. Further researc 
may yield evidence on whether or 2° 
these ancient works formed part of tg 
discipline of the average young man 1” 
the early days of our civilization. Per 
haps, we may be right in- concluding 
that at the Vishwa Vidyalayas (uni 
sities) of Nalanda and Takshashi g 
(Taxila) Political Science may hay 


-been taught on the basis of thes? 


writings. 


The establishment of the British 
Empire in India precipitated the denna 
for clerical assistants to man 
various government offices. Som! "i 
these men had to be tutored in the V$ 


and significance of British politic? 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE IN INDIA 


pees Later on, the creation of 
e a lan Civil Service, indisputably 
E wa he finest civil services the world 
Pe. er seen, made the need obvious 
i —— at least of the civil servants 
en e a wide knowledge of political 
eed and organization, with special 
oe to and emphasis on English 
ia thought and practice. But 
aes anian aspirant to the civil service 
A ioe go up to Oxford, to Cambridge 
thers on for his training. Moreover, 
oe apprehensions about the ad- 
sandal of politically equipping large 
ae of young Indians, as such a 
ae might ultimately spell in- 
re = British supremacy in India. 
ner ess the British government, 
Angin in democratic traditions from 
Re ie, ne days, finally consented to 
Adie ching of Political Science in the 
n universities, some four decades 
go. 

Present Teaching of Political Science 


Peres. go collegiate level at which 
the Tnte Science is offered in India is 
Sa a e ag eee Arts classes. Here the 
ing of is introduced as Civics, consist- 
Societ such topics as the origins of 
eer: and State, central and local 
of Io nments, citizenship, and matters 
and cal administration like sanitation 
ee health. A very general 
Riven of the Indian constitution is also 


a ae next stage, in the B.A. classes. 
Cours ent proceeds to do certain general 
origins, on the State, theories of | its 
y, la S, nature and structure, sovereign- 
RE Ne] liberty, rights, and the purposS- 

the State, as outlined by various 


Se 
rice of political thought, ranging 
from Idealism to Anarchism. In addi- 

d on the 


L 

h course is usually offered 

cludin utions of various countries. in 

not e g India. But these courses are 
verywhere uniform. 


in- 


the opportunity 
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' The third stage is the Masters 
Here political theory and its history are 
studied in general, along with a critical 
study of one or more original thinkers 
like Plato. Aristotle. Machiavelli, or 
others. At the present time, provision 
exists in several Indian universities for 
specializing in ancient Indian potitical 
thought and practices. Unfortunately - 
most teachers of Political Science in 
India are men without any working 
knowledge of Sanskrit or Pali. so that 
research in this field is still far from ` 
extensive. Perhaps. Sanskrit or Pali 
or both’ ought to be introduced at the 
M.A. stage so that advanced research 
in Indian political thought would be 
possible after the B.A. degree. Such 
a study seems essentially. though per- 


haps not exclusively, “a particular 
responsibility and privilege of our own 
people. 


Besides the subjects already mention- 
ed at the Master’s level the student has 
the opportunity of studying Public Ad- 
ministration, Public Finance. Interna- 
tional Relations. International Law and 


Diplomacy, and International Organiza- 
x there is no uniform 


tions. Here, again, 
set of subjects or standards for all the 
universities. In these fields which 


require teachers with advanced train- 
ing, the teaching on the whole appears 
unsatisfactory- This is understandable, 
for Indians to use Inter- 
national Law and Diplomacy in a 
practical sense occurred only with 

dence just over five years 


Indian indepen ar fi 
ago. But from now on any indifference 
to the teaching and to research in these 


subjects, in which there are “chairs” 
in British, European and American 
universities, may yesult in a harmful 
paucity of efficient personnel for our 
foreign and diplomatic services. 
situation should solicit the attention of 


our government. 


In some universities a B.A. Honours 
course is provided in lieu of a Masier’s, 
i.e. after a certain period subsequent 
to passing the Honours examination, a 
person becomes a Master of Arts with- 
out further study or examinations. 
Other universities, however, require 
for the M.A. a regular two years’ course 
of study after the B.A. Honours degree. 


The final stage is the Doctorate in 

Philosophy, the Ph.D. degree. This in 
India is given exclusively on the basis 
of a thesis written after satisfactory re- 
search. 
Statistics of Universities and Students 
. Of the 30 universities in India, 15 
have Departments of Political Science. 
Annually between 3000—5000 students 
take post-graduate courses in this sub- 
ject. In addition, there are large 
numbers taking Political Science for the 
B.A. or B.A. Hons. degrees, not to 
mention «those who study certain 
courses in the subject under the depart- 
ments of History, Economis. Sociology, 
and Law. Add to these the many who 
take Civics in the Intermediate classes 
in the 600 or more colleges in our 
country, and we have a large over-all 
total of students who get some smatter- 
ing of Political Science during their 
academic career. 


Problems of Teaching Political Science 


There are several serious problems 
which confront the teaching of Political 


Science in India today. The first is 
the dearth of adequately trained 
teachers. There seems to be a partial- 


ly erroneous notion in our country that 
any social scientist is good enough to 


teach Political Science at any level. 
even to direct research although he 
himself may have done no research. 


No one would insist that only a special- 
ist in Political Science should ever be 
permitted to teach that subject. Stir- 
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ring events like the “French 
Revolution from the Fall of the Bastille 
to Waterloo: the English Revolution. 
from Eliot, Pym, Hampden, Oliver 
Cromwell to Naseby and from Naseby 
to William and Mary; American 
Union from the .Philadelphia State 
House in 1776 to the Appomattox 
Court House in 1865; Democratic 
Ordering in England from the Reform 
Act of 1832 to the Parliament Act 
in 1911”; the Industrial Revoiution 
from the 18th century to the present 
day—the bourgeois-proletariat struggle; 
the Independence of India from the 
Mutiny of 1857 to the Sovereign Demo- 
cratic Republic of 1947—these have a 
powerfully political, economic, histori- 
cal, social and psychological content. 
Consequently a thoroughly competent 
historian, economist, lawyer or philoso- 
pher may be entrusted with teaching 
and guiding research in Political 
Science, provided such research is con- 
fined to those parts of political Science 
to which these are related. In return, 
a political scientist may render 2 
similar service in the fields of History; 
Economics, Law or Philosophy; but 
these present exceptional circumstan- 
ces. It seems desirable, therefore, that 
a person who enters the portals of 
teaching, whether it be teaching Politi- 
cal Science or Pottery, should do s° 
only on presentation of at least an 
authentic diploma testifying to his 
training and competency in that parti- 
cular subject. This ‘observation 13 
elicited by reports that in certam 
university departments persons are 
placed in commanding positions who 4° 
not hold even a single degree in the 
subject which is the special charge 0* 
those departments. If this is true, it ÍS 
unfortunate. Where efficiency in the 
subject is sacrificed, teaching and Te 
search at higher levels are bound to b¢ 
of mediocre consistency. 


` 


POLITICAL SCIENCE IN INDIA 


ʻ 


Teachers Preparation 


There is a further aspect to this 
problem. This concerns the type of 
preparation which a prospective teacher 
receives at the doctorate level. In 
India the rules for a doctor’s degree in 
the social sciences appear to be com- 
paratively simple. After the M.A. 
degree, a candidate selects, in consulta- 
tion with the Head of the Department 
of Political Science, a subject of re- 
search to be pursued under a supervisor 
appointed by the relevant university 
authority. The results of the research 
are subsequently co-ordinated as u 
thesis. If the head of the Department 
iS Satisfied that the thesis merits con- 
sideration, it is recommended to the 
university for appropriate evaluation. 
The university thereupon appoints com- 
petent: examiners, usually two or three, 
‘0 assess independently the merits and 
demerits of the thesis. -If it secures 
their approbation, the degree is award- 


ed. Such appears to be the general 
Practice in India. 
On the other hand, in some 


foreign universities, noticeably in the 
United States, the preparation for a 
doctorate degree is far more intensive. 

ne may well note the salient differ- 
ences in the American system. Ordi- 
narily, the candidate for the doctorate, 
atter securing his Master’s degree, has 
to register as a resident student for a 
Period of two years and attend regular 
Classes in the general field of his study, 
whence in due time he should select, 
n consultation with his teachers, a 
Special subject for research. Not long 
after his registration he should pass 
©Xaminations in at least two European 
anguages, other ‘than his mother 
tongue. Subsequently, when the candi- 
date: entertains sufficient confidence 9 
his success, he should request the 
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university authorities for añ examina- 
uon in the general field of his studies. 
This ordeal is strictly individualistic, 
held for that particular candidate alone. 
It may be written or oral. In the latter 
case the candidate would be examined 
by a team of university professors, 
sometimes along with experts invited 
irom outside for the occasion. Five to 
seven inquisitors may be present, and 
the examination may last for-three or 
more hours. If the candidate survives 
this grilling, he has cleared his major 
hurdle, and can now proceed to»com- 
plete and to submit his doctoral 
dissertation. This research product has 
to be defended; so another examination 
is held when the candidate is ready. 
Again professors with profound research 
experience and others with expert 
knowledge of the field covered by the 
thesis will surround the candidate to 
ascertain if he has done the necessary 
research, if it is his original work, if 
he has utilized all the available 
materials on the subject, and to evalu- 
ate his ability to defend and establish 
the conclusions or thesis he has drawn 
from his research—in brief, to test his 
knowledge and integrity in his parti- 
cular subject. This done, the degree is 
conferred at a later date. 3 With 
differences in minor details, this pro- 
cedure appears substantially the same 
in all the well-known American 
universities like Columbia. Harvard, 
Yale, Chicago, Michigan, California and 


others. & 

In India we have none of the tests 
above described, namely, the language 
ements, the courses of studies, 
examination. and the 
defence of the thesis. In spite of the 
unwarranted criticisms about American 
degrees, SO unfortunately circulated in 
India, one must in a spirit of uberrima 
fides admit that the training acquired 


requir 
the general 
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in securing an American doctorate is 
much more beneficial for a prospective 
teacher than the type offered by our 
own universities at present. 


Other Problems 


A second problem here in India is 
that of inadequately eauipped libraries, 
especially. in the fields of International 
Law, Relations. and Organization. 
Books on political theory and political 
organizations are fairly well supplied, 
but even these are not sufficient on the 
countries of the Far East. the Middle 
East, the Near East, Latin America and 
Africa. In many cases our libraries 
lack up-to-date works on the countries 
of the Commonwealth. The major 
cause for this lacuna in our educational 
facilities is that the colleges and 
universities have insufficient funds of 
their own, and are not receiving re- 
quisite financial assistance from any 
other source, public or private. 


The third problem is the utter lack 
of correlation between the two or three 
years of college or university teaching 
and the final university examination. 
An indifferent or recalcitrant student 
manages his requisite percentage of 
class-attendance by questionable means. 
and enjoys a frequent holiday, trusting 
that university examinations are 


one is forced to read of students who 
as a result of failures, often least ex- 
pected, commit grave wrongs to them- 
selves, to their families and friends and 
to society at large. It is high time that 
the whole field of examinations be sub- 
jected to a searching scrutiny. 


A fourth problem is the scarcity of 
scholarships to encourage the study of 
Political Science. This subject, being 
somewhat new in'India, particularly in 
its international aspects, requires real 
encouragement, considering that we 
have realized our political independence 
only recently. Subjects like history, 
economics, law, philosophy, etc., have 
had a much longer patronage from 
governments as well as from private 
benefactors. While such assistance 
should not be rescinded, Political 
Science as the science of the State 
should obviously secure State support 
if it is to be more serviceable to State 
and society alike. 


Recently a theory has been in circula- 
tion that Indian students need not be 
sent to foreign universities at govern- 
ment expense to specialize in the 
social sciences. However relevant this 
opinion may or may not be to the othe? 
social sciences, certainly in respect O 
Political Science it is imprudent. I” 
a land where specialists in Political 


“lotteries”, and that classes do not#="P Science are distressingly few, there i$ 


matter very much. Notions of this des- 
cription seem almost universal among 
students. Surely, they tend to water 
down the warmth of relationship 
between the student and the teacher, 
and thus to vitiate the whole sphere of 
discipline! If class work could be 
correlated with the results in the uni- 
versity examinations, these unpalatable 
situations might perhaps be averted, 
and a fairer assessment of the student’s 
ability would be obtained. Instead, 


‘imperative need to send our men an 


women, carefully selected by ovr 
government, to specialize in every 
sphere of political education. 


The last problem is the difficulty of 
attracting talented young men ar 
women to the field of teaching Political 
Science. This observation is valid for 
the general sphere of teaching, jrres- 
pective of the subject, the allege 
reason being that education as a PYO 
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peat te not remunerative enough— 
On oS need not be overemphasized. 
Pon actor, however, solicits special 
hae a. there has always existed a 
ine es our country that education is 
ae ighest form of wealth. So it is. 
i rneducated citizenship is anathema 
Ka eee if by democracy we 
ee in the words of Viscount Morley, 
me _ working directly 
Sell. A public opinion”, How can a 
SEEN anced public opinion on any 
the Be importance to the people of 
oat 5 be formulated by an un- 
Where q mass of mere humanity? 
itl e citizen is not inspired to 
aes ute his share of reasoning in the 
genial + of a political atmosphere con- 
aiae n promotion of common 
iora e is either indifferent to or 
bility i of his position and responsi- 
3 Gromer a State like our own which is 
duty a ee republic”. The 
A ni, indeed, the privilege of 
in fhe the interest of the citizen 
fade affairs of his country belongs to 
focus and teachers who in turn should 
subject necessary training in their 
Botan and encouragement from the 
ot ex ment. k That our constitution, 
and Sample; is a charter of political 
caleta cial democracy has yet to per- 

into the minds of our people. 


~ 


That our Five-Year Plan, under the 
leadership of our able and far-sighted 
Prime Minister, is a positive and potent 
instrument for economic democracy has 
yet to be appreciated by our uneducat- 
ed masses. But they are-incompetent 
readily to do so today because they are 
not disciplined to think politically, to 
visualize that membership in the State 
is something politically active, socially 
constructive and vitally personal; that, 
as our Prime Minister most lucidly 
stated last year, the policy which the 
Government pursues “becomes some- 
thing infinitely more than the policy of 
an individual or a party, it becomes in 
a real sense, a national policy having 
its roots in the way of thinking of the 
people”. 

This thinking woul 
and continuous if, through political 
‘education, the people are persuaded 
that democracy is a way of life design- 
ed to operate within a range of political 
and economic opportunity and social 
equality for all. That is the signi- 


ficance of the co 
welfare State. 
therefore, is t 
existence and individual progress, for 
as Aristotle said, it is only “a god or 
a beast” that can live without the State. 


d be more realistic 


c. J. Chacko 
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A ROUND-UP OF IMPORTANT RECENT 
ACTIVITIES OF THE MINISTRY OF 
EDUCATION 


Expert Committee appointed to advise 
Government on Establishment of New 
Universities K 


A Committee of Experts was appointed by 
the ‘Government of India to advise them on 
the establishment of new Universities in 
general and of the Madhya Bharat Univer- 
sity in particular. The Committee consisted 
of the following members:— 


(1) Mr. Humayun Kabir, Member 
(Convenor), Additional Secretary 
to the Government of India, Ministry 
of Education. 


(2) Mr. N. K. Sidhanta, Member, Union 
Public Service Commission. 

(3) Dr. K: S: Krishnan, Director, 
National Physical Laboratory of 
India, New Delhi. 

(4) Dr. V. S. Krishna, Vice-Chancellor, 
Andhra, University, Waltair. 


(5) Shri P. Gangulee, (Secretary), Under 
Secretary to the Government of 
India, Ministry of Education. 


The Committee held its meeting on 
Tuesday, the 14th July 1953, in the Ministry 
of Education. It resolved that since the 
question regarding the establishment of the 
New Universities had been examined by the 
University Education Commission, no fresh 
enunciation of principles for the establish- 
ment of the new Universities was necessary. 
The Committee agreed generally with the 
recommendations of the University Education 
‘Commission in regard to the conditions to 
be fulfilled before a new University should 
be set up. 


With regard to the specific issue of the 
establishment of a University for Madhya 
Bharat, the Committee recommended that the 
claim of the State of Madhya Bharat to have 
a University of its own was justified and 
suggested that the proposed University might 
be of a Federative type. The Committee 
also made certain recommendations regarding 
the location of the headquarters of the pro- 


posed University and of its various Faculties. 
The report is under consideration by +e 
Government of India. 


Appointment of a New Vice-Chancellor of 
the Delhi University 


On the recommendations of the Committee 
constituted in accordance with the Statutes 
of the Delhi University, the President, in his 
capacity as the Visitor of the University. 
approved the appointment of Dr. shi 
Mahajani, as Vice-Chancellor of Defo 
University. Dr. Mahajani assumed charg 
of his new post on July Ist, 1953. 


Committee on Rural Education at Collegiate 
Stage 


The Rural Education Committee of aS 
C.A.B.E, met on April 6th and Tth, 10% 
under the Chairmanship of Dr. Zakir Husain 
The Report of the Committee has since be 
finalised and will be placed before 
C.A.B.E. at its forthcoming meeting. 


Nirmala College, Delhi 


itherto 

Nirmala College, Delhi, which was nitherto 
run by the Delhi Jesuit Educational Asso e 
tion, is now being managed by am ee as 
Committee set up by the Delhi Univers! A er 
the Jesuits decided that they would no long 
run the College. It has been decided ther 
the College should continue for a turiy 
period of two years commencing from “ihe 
18, 1953. The ad hoc Committee to run tig 
College consists of four members, includ elhi 
the Chairman, nominated by the pers 
University Executive Council, two mem two 
nominated by the Government of India, © of 
members representing the teaching Stat ox- 
Nirmala College and the Principal a5 
officio member. 


Hindi Scientific terms jgh 


Hindi Scientific terms for the use of. Hie 
Schools prepared under the guidance ? peen 
Board of Scientific Terminology, ha F s 
tentatively finalised. These terms hav ublic 
been issued in a printed form, to the P 
for comment. 
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‘Propagation and Development of Hindi 


eeuminary approach to this object has 
eee by the Hindi Shiksha Samiti, 
ive x ose direction several sub-committees 
passti iscussed various plans for the pro- 
ATA ET: development of Hindi. Hindi 
of the C ave been opened for employees 
tiation Central Boer eae The first exami- 
Baseedi out meld m March last, in which 36 


Five-Year Plan of Educational Development 


bee 5 view to the speedy attainment of 
children and compulsory education for all 
the, die ne to the age of 14 as envisaged in 
expansio. ives of the Canstitution and for the 
tion ihe of facilities for Social Educa- 

a “Guiesth overnment of India are examining 

aus even of giving financial assistance to 
aT ea: for their schemes of 
ments h al expansion. The State Govern- 
Scher ave been reauested to submit their 

es on this subject. 


pecs have been formulated for the 
dance, of projects relating to Vocational 
and e p gurean of Text-Book Research 
and Soci roduction of literature for Basic 
eing cial Education, and are at present 

examined by the Ministry of Finance. 


Social Education 


conde oyernment of India have decided to 
ota ten eee nance assistance of the 
for trai undation, four literary workshops 
abha ang promising teachers and writers 
first ak of writing for neo-literates. The 
College nese workshops, started at Janata 
and will lipur, Delhi, from 1st August, 1953 
Worksh last for a month. The three other 
BRA Seor ee be held in Eastern, Western 
Cover uthern regions of the country so as to 
Most regional languages. 


Social Welfare Board 


of tnetgcordance with the recommendations 

Set u lanning Commission, the Cabinet has 

funct?,? Social Welfare Board which wil 

e Mini under the administrative control of 
inistry of Education. 


GER main function of this Board will be 
organis t and help voluntary social welfare 
mainta ons throughout the country in 
Drogran ne and developing their existing 
Behera es and to integrate them 1n the 

al pattern of the First Five-Year Plan. 


on ae first meeting of the Board was held 
Desh Sust 12th, 1953. Mrs, Durga Bai 
mukh was nominated as Chairman of 


"Projects 
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the Board. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
Minister for Education, inaugurated the 
meeting. 


Indian National Committee on Early Child- 
-hood Education 


The Government of India have set up an 
Indian National Committee on Early Child- 
hood Education, consisting of ten non-official 
members with a view to giving due attention 
to early childhood education in the country, 
and to provide encouragement to voluntary 
bodies working in this field. The Committee 
held its first meeting on the 28th and 29th 
April, 1953 at New Delhi and formulated its 


programme of work. 


Secondary Education 


The draft Report of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Commission has ‘been discussed and 
finalised. It is now in press and is expected 
to be published shortly. The Report will be 
placed for consideration before the Central 
Advisory Board of Education at their next 
meeting at New Delhi in the first week of 


November, 1953. 


The Summer Camp for Secondary School 
Headmasters and Inspecting officers organis- 
ed by this Ministry jn cooperation with the 
1953. It proved a great 
success and helped in the exchange and 

i i ideas for the improve- 
The State 

have now been. asked to 
onal camps on similar lines. 


The Government of India have approved 
the project of the comparative study of 
Secondary education and Teachers’ Training 
in several countries under the auspices of the 
Ford Foundation. 

The full team of educators will comprise, 
in addition to four Indian members, two 
Americans, one Scandinavian and one 
Englishman. The team will visit secondary 
schools and study methods of training 
secondary teachers in Denmark, U.K., U.S.A.. 
and India. Thereafter, the group will pre- 

are a report, setting out recommended 
policies and lines of action for the improve- 
ment of the technique of secondary education 
in India. The expenditure in this connection 
will be borne by the Ford Foundation. 


Educational Projects 


In addition to the two Ford Foundation 
mentioned under the heading 
ary Education” the following projects 


“Second, 
be implemented through the 


proposed to 


Ford Foundation funds, are under considera- 
tion by the Government of India:— 


(i) Orientation programmes for Head- 
masters and Inspectors. 


(ii) Conferences or University and 
Secondary Education Commission 
Reports. 


(iii) Statewise experiment in the ad- 
vancement of Educational and the 
Bureau of Educational Research. 


(iv) Integrated University courses. 


(v) Model village schools in community 
development projects. 


(vi) Encouragement of Rural _ Higher 
Education. 


Audio-Visual Aids 
The Ministry has set up three film units 


in the Films Division of the Ministry of - 


Information and Broadcasting, Government 
of India, Bombay, for the production of 
educational films. It has been decided to 
produce 12 films this year. The films will 
be mainly on subjects related to class- 
instruction and social education, but will 
also include a few entertainment films for 
children. i 


The Ministry is also examining the 
question of obtaining some of the best films 
produced in any country of the world on the 
basis of exchanging negatives of the docu- 
mentaries produced in India. 


The loaning system in the Central Films 
Library of the Ministry has recently been 
reorganized in order to provide for advance 
booking of films required by the member 
institutions spread all over the country. 


Training Course by Unesco 


Details of the work done by 15 artists, 
writers and photographers who took part in 
the recent India-Unesco training course in 
audio-visual aids in Delhi and Mysore, have 
been communicated to the States who spon- 
sored them with the suggestion that proper 
use should be made of their trained talent 
in developing visual aids. 


Gift of Radio Sets from Norway 


On 16th July, 1953 a formal ceremony was 
held in the room of the Education Minister 
at which 105 Norwegian radio sets were 
handed over by the Charge d'affaires for 
Norway in India to the Minister who in turn 
handed over by the Charge d’affaires for 
Delhi. The consignment of radio sets is 
proposed to be distributed in the villages of 
Delhi State that have no such sets at present. 
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Unesco Fellowship 


Mr. Yousef Hamdan El. Fahid, a Unesco 
Scholar from Iraq, arrived in Delhi on July 
lst, 1953 to commence a two months’ study 
tour in Social Welfare. He spent the month 
of July at Delhi under the guidance of the 
Directorate of Education, Delhi State, Delhi, 
and Jamia Millia Islamia, Delhi and in 
August proceeded to Madhya Pradesh to 
work under the auspices of the Hindustan} 
Talimi Sangh, Wardha and Social Education 
Department of the Madhya Pradesh Govern- 
ment, Nagpur. 


Anthropological Department 


During the period under review, the im- 
poniant activities of the Department have 
een:— 


A paper on acculturation among, the 
Kanikkars of Travancore and a preliminary 
note on the Birjias of Palamau were complet 
ed. Considerable progress has been made oa 
two other social papers, viz. on Socia 
Organization of the Kanikkars of Travancore 
and on the Birhors of Palamau. 


A report on identification of the animal 
remains excavated from Hastinapur was 
completed. Considerable progress has been 
made on the identification of the anima 
remains that were excavated from Harappa § 
pre-historic sites. A somatometrical paper 
on Racial Affinities of the Hill tribes © 
Travancore was completed. 


Biometrical reduction of the somatometti- 
cal data particularly of the following, V!» 
the non-Brahman of Bihar, certain can 
people from District Hoogly, West Bengt. 
and data on dactyliar distances of hi 
Bengalees of West Bengal and of Panyans 
and Kurumbaus of South India, has bee? 
completed. 


Several pre-historic bones, particularly the 
human remains excavated from MohenJ0- 
daro, Harappa and Sanur in Madras wert 
chemically treated and reconstructed. Apart 
from these, earths were removed from W1 H 
in the skulls and long bones in order o 
save them from gradual corrosion due. 3 
the presence of saltpetre and other corrosiv' 
substances mixed with the earth. 


collected from certain villages in the D ing 
of 24-Parganas. The children born auri 
the months of April, May and June Wont 
subjected to somatometrical measure™m 
and radiological examination with “aan 
skiagrams. Osteometrict study of the hut 
hand bones from radiographs is be 
continued. 
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Rearrangement of the ethno i 

5 3 graphical 

pene ene in the Gallery on a regional basis 

eal nb continued and several ethnographi- 

ua wees and more particularly the 

leath instruments and specimens made of 
er, were chemically treated. 


A short Guide Book i i 
d of the specimens in 
the Ethnographical Gallery is being prepared. 


. A chemical i i 

d Lí analysis was carried out to 

Enno the amount of protein and mineral 

E nt of some roots and tubers collected 
om Travancore. 


Interesting data 

¢ on Bavelas tests was 

eee particularly from the rural and the 

on th rial areas of West Bengal and a report 
ese studies was completed. 


Data on social 

0 psychology tests, €s- 

Me hake on Rorschach tests that were collect- 

are bei the Abor and the Galongs of Assam, 

of the E analysed. Analysis of the data 

Bn Ge Tee ee ial War carried out 
g the Abors is being continued. 


of tn Scheme was submitted to the Trustees 
Pea a Indian Museum for the betterment 
Gallery, ernization of the Ethnographical 


A biblography is being prepared on pub- 


li 
as papers and researches on Indian 
opology during the period 1940-50. 


Several jl Pai, 
b new scientific periodicals and 
lies were added to the Departmental 

ary and the subject index of these 


ents: 
Periodicals and books was prepared. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT 
Northern Circle, Agra 


Wie Expanded Advisory Committee for 

the Conservation of the Taj Mahal recor 

camaed that levels of | 102 Benet Marks 

and th on the floor of the Taj Buildings 

checked verticality of the minars should be 

carte every ten years or after every 
quake and subsidence. 


lode, rst series of levels was taken in 
in th by the Survey of India and completed 
eer a following year. These levels have 
duringnecked now again by the same office 
record the year 1952-53. and the new results 
changes do not indicate any appreciable 


Eastern Circle, Calcutta 


In June i A nten 
, 1953, Shri B. B. Lal, Superi en 
soni seine leg a report, supported by field- 
and photographs on e famo 

co dusath-Yogini Aad other temples (9th-10th 
Titl ury A.D.) at Ranipur Jharial and 
Vary core District Balangir; the Khichingesh- 
i temple (1lth-12th century AD.) 4 
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Khiching, District Mayurbhanj; and the site 
of Ajodhya (9th-10th century? A.D.) in 
District Balasore. These monuments seem 
to be of national importance. 


Mid-Eastern Circle, Patna 


In Bihar, repairs to the monuments at 
Nalanda, Kumrahar and Rohtasgarh were 
carried out during the period under review, 
while in Madhya Pradesh steps were taken 
to conserve the newly excavated remains at 
Tewar (ancient Tripuri) near Jabalpur. 


Indian Museum, Calcutta 

During the quarter ending 30th June, 
1953 the Archaeological Section, Indian 
Museum has been trying to acquire a num- 
ber of sculptures and inscriptions for display 
in the galleries. Three inscriptions» in 
Arabic and one in Persian from District 
Hoogly and Burdwan respectively were read 
and examined. Two sculptures from District 
Bankura, one of an Anantasayi Vishnu and 
the other of Vishnu in Varaha Avatara, of 
the mediaeval and early mediaeval periods, 
Were also examined and are, if - possible, 
being acquired for the galleries of the 


museum. 
Central Asian Antiquities Museum, 
New Delhi 


ous Museums was continued 
far as the accession, display 


and labelling of the antiquities i 


For 
small Guide Book has been prepared for the 
benefit of visitors. The Preservation 


undertaken preservative work in 


Branch has é 
f the various Museums 


ct of antiquities o: 
of the Department as well as the Bharat Kala 
Bhavan Museum, Benaras. Fragile manu- 
scripts have been preserved and chemically 
treated. The setting-up of the the Central 
Asian Antiquities Museum is in progress. 


Preservation of Paintings 


emical Branch of the Department 
of Archaeology has been engaged in interest- 

work of preservation of 
and 


ineteenth century 
nil colours. The total painted area is nearly 
2,500 sa. ft. (Chemical treatment of oil 
paintings is y complicated and 
i d we Chemica! 

s intensively on 
Branch i ith a view to clean them 
them from further damage) 
anı 
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untreated panels have been prepared during 
the course’ of their preservation and these 
records demonstrate clearly the striking 
results obtained so far. 


i The Virbhadra temple at Lepakshi contains 
extensive paintings datable to Vijayanagar 
times and they present Vijayanagar. Mural 
Art at its best. The paintings are being 
carefully treated and preserved and photo- 
graphic records and drawings are_ being 
prepared for future guidance and reference. 


The Brihadeswara temple at Tanjore 
contains extensive murals datable to 10th- 
llth century and 17th-18th century. Their 
chemical treatment and preservation has 
continued over the last seven years ənd a 
large number of photographs and colour 
transparencies have been prepared. 


The primitive rock paintings in the 
Adamgarh quary at Hoshangabad and 
Dorathy Deep and Baina Beri shelters at 
Pachmarhi have been systematically treated 
and preserved. The stucco reliefs of Nalanda 
Stupa site No. 3 have been subjected to 
elaborate chemical treatment with a very 
effective preservative, Methyl-metha-orylate 
which has been found to be admirably suited 
to the preservation of flaking and powdery 
surfaces and the consolidation of exfoliating 
and spalling stone and stucco. This pre- 
servative has been used on the sculptures of 
Kanheri Caves for their preservation. 


Ancient Indian Ceramics 


A systematic investigation into the pro- 
blem of ancient Indian ceramics has been 
initiated in the laboratory of- the Chemical 
Branch. As a result of this research, a 
paper entitled “Studies in Ancient Indian 
materials and Industries—A Pottery Glaze 
of Kushana Period from Khokra Kot Mound” 
was published in the January issue of 
Current Science. An article on “Glass in 
Ancient India” will shortly be published. 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


‘India-American Cultural Week’ was 
organised by the Indian Consul-General in 
New York beginning from the 6th April, 
1953 in order to promote better cultural ex- 
changes with America. A sum of $850 was 
sanctioned by this Ministry for the purpose. 

A set of 100 paintings representative of 
the work of primary school children in 
India, was sent to Prof. Volpicelli of the 
University of Rome to organise an exhibition 
of Indian Primary Schools at Rome in April, 
1953. 


It was decided to send an Indian Art 
Exhibition to US.S.R. and some of the 
Scandinavian countries during the month of 
July, 1953. A sum of Rs. 70,000 was sanc- 


An 


- tioned to the All-India Fine Arts and Crafts 


Society, New Delhi, to organise this 
exhibition. The exhibition has left for the 
U.S.S.R: 


It has been agreed in principle that the 
Exhibition of Indian Art which is now 17 
the United States of America should, be- 
fore returning to India, cover Canada. The 
Ministry is considering a proposal to, sen 
either this Art Exhibition, or to give suitable 
financial assistance to another exhibition, 1° 
cover some countries of the Middle East oF 
South America. 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Minister of 
Education, has been re-nominated by the 


Government of India as President of the 
New 


Government of India have also a 
Kaka Saheb Kalelkar as the Vice-President 
of the Africa Section of the Council for 3 
period of three years with effect from 30th 
April, 1953. 7 


After giving performances at Bombay 
and Calcutta, the Iranian Ballet, organiza 
by Madame Nilla Cook, completed its 


cultural tour of India by giving performances 
at,New Delhi, for a week commencing 220 
May, 1953. The Ballet was given  SOms 
financial assistance by the Indian Counc 
for Cultural Relations. 

Another set of five teachers has peen 
selected for service in Afghanistan. These 
teachers will leave for ‘Afghanistan some 
time in September, 1953. 

Books on various aspects of Indian Educ’ 


tion, Philosophy, Culture etc. were presented 
to the Arab State Fundamental Education 
Centre, Cairo, Ramakrishna Library, Fii 
and the Public Library, Colombo. Arrang® 
ments are being made to send some micro: 
film copies of Arabic and Persian manuscrip 
to the Franco-Iranian Institute, Tebra 
Books will also be presented to the, OkW™ 
Human Science Institute, Yokohama, Japan, 
Uppasala University, Sweden; Puk 
High School, New Zealand; Seokolah 
Umum School at Den Pasar (Bali); a 
for use by Indian Settlers in Reunion 
in Mauritius. 


Establishment of National Art Gallery and 
Sangeet Natak Akadami 


The National Gallery of Art, has, 
established at Jaipur House, New Delhi. 
H. Goetz has joined as Curator Of 
Gallery. i tak 

The headquarters of the Sangeet Nag 
Akadami (Indian Academy of Dance, Dra 


peen 


the 
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aud Musie) inaugurated by the President on 
A th January, 1953 has been located at 
. 9 Queensway Lane, New Delhi. 


CARE, 


Gs gift packets of books were despatched 
various institutions. 


NATIONAL ARCHIVES OF INDIA 


papis Department is concerned primarily 
hiv re e custody, care. and preservation of 
a cords of the Government of India. It 
BaP nuke such records accessible for 
peen Stratiye reference and historical 


Nine volumes 
cri of typescripts and manus- 
material's 36 maps which supplied the 
of the S or Vol. II of Historical Records 
gift ont ieee of India were received as a 
tt from the author, Col. R. H. ae 
Re Me eee collection has been 
‘AS The Phillimore Collection of Maps”. 
a preliminary to the preparation of the 
reanney Inventory of the Pre-Mutiny 
aaee necking of the volumes has been 
checked en, and 630 volumes have been re- 
changes The study of organizational 
nued a the Home Department was conti- 
and ihe bon of the Punjab States Residency 
e Political Agencies dealing with 


Stat 

begun, of the Eastern States Agency, were 
6 tae fs 
6,898 requisitions from various Ministries 


and 

ee ee Scholars were dealt with. 80 
Custod Scholars consulted records in the 

Le Yy of the Archives. 

Meena eets belonging to the Visva. Bharati 
Rabindr y, including many writings | of 
ing belo Nath Tagore, and one colour paint- 

eihi onging to Shri Gulab Chand Jain, 
e S repaired. Advice on the methods 

iecton La OS was given to the Deputy 
ment ar rake and Libraries, Govern- 


with 

Ing Dineen of removal of yellowed trac- 

wither from brittle and fragile documents, 

ments to the docu- 
» Was taken up in the Research Labo- 


rator: I 
Ocuy ent’ Was found that strengthening @ 
acet, d cellulose 


Work 

fully eure process is now being 5 
Fi 

ae Fors olumes of the Secret proceedings of 

manus, £n Department for 1798 and some 

Sre ee of Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore 
Various weed and service was rendered 

learne tS State Record Offices. individuals. 

including wtitutions and foreign agencies 

tius, and the Directorate of Archives. Mauri 

of the y Food and Agriculture Organisation 

nited Nations, Rome. 


Seven trainees who joined tke one-year 
Diploma Course in Archives Keeping, com- 
pleted their training in Records Administra- 
tion. and are now being trained in indexing. 


Dr. B. A. Saletore, Secretary, Indian 
Historical Records Commission, attended the 
Second International Congress on Archives 
held at The Hague from 15-20 June 1953 on 


-behalf of the Commission. 
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NATIONAL MUSEUM, NEW DELHI 


The National Museum continued to show 
steady progress in the collection and dissemi- 
nation of knowledge. It was visited by 17,150 
persons from almost every corner of India 
during the period that the Indian Railway 
Centenary Celebrations tickets were issued. 
The heat of summer notwithstanding, its 
popularity remained undiminished. 


lections so far received, 
may be made of two Naga drums 
d by the Hon'ble the Prime Minister, 
Naga head-dresses purchased by 

: one portrait 
l Kalam Azad made with 


pieces of textiles by Artist Shri Bhau Rao 
Samarth. ne of the most priceless velics 
of antiquity is a manuscript of Quran Sharif 
purchase! from Sri Baghwala, Jama 


of Naksh script 
very city in the reign of Emperor Bahlol 


Lodi. (The Mashriqui script derives its 
name from a city in the 5th or 16th century 

isti a, when Europe SEET 

Islam). Manuscript of the 
nated PY ari translation into Persian by 
nad Wali, reputed to be a rare 
as also been acquired. The 


with seven 


eum 
re s rulers of the State. 


the previou 


of each book 
i dia to be deli- 


tta. ‘Thus, in future the 
eer will be the repository of a copy of 
every pook printed jn India. 

ry has offered facilities 


The National Dibret ee miner Training 


Iding _ the h i 
ae of f iprarianship conducted OY ie 
Library Associa ion. o 
pen t t week of May, 1953. 


started in the firs 


The Library participated in an Exhibition 
held on the occasion of the 10th All India 
Library Conference at the Osmania Univer- 
sity, Hyderabad. Among the exhibits from 
this Library were some rare books, docu- 
ments, periodicals and photographs of library 
architecture and activity from all parts of 
the world. 


Extraordinary Session of the General 


Conference of Unesco 


The Government of India participated in 
the Second Extraordinary Session of the 
General Conference of Unesco which opened 
in Paris on 1st July 1953. The Indian Dele- 


gation was led by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, . 


Vice-President. 


An important item on the Agenda was the ~ 


consideration of the Report of the Seminar, 
held at New Delhi in January, 1953 on the 
Contribution of ‘Gandhian Outlook and 
Techniques to the solution of Tensions be- 
tween and within Nations’. 


Establishment of International Advisory 
Committee on Scientific Research—Meeting 
of the Working Party 


Unesco convened a Conference of Directors 
of National Councils and Centres of Scienti- 
fic and Technical Research to consider the 
establishment of an International Advisory 
Committee on Scientific Research in Paris 
on 6th and 7th July 1953. The International 
Advisory Committee, when established, will 
advise the Executive Board and the Director- 
General on the programme of Unesco in the 
field of Natural Sciences with particular 
reference to the establishment of Inter- 
national and regional centres for research 
and co-ordination for such scientific problems 
as those concerning Arid Zones, Humid 
Tropics and Oceanography, and the promo- 
tion of cooperation between the National 
Council and Centres of Scientific and Tech- 
nical Research in the fields of common 
interest. 


Dr, S. S. Bhatnagar, Director, Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, repre- 
sented India at this Conference. 


International Conference on Public Education 


The Sixteenth International Conference on 
Public Education was held in Geneva from 
6th to 15th July 1953. The Conference was 
convened jointly by Unesco and the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education. The major 
topic for discussion on this occasion was the 
training and status of primary teachers. 
Study of these questions forms part of 
Unesco’s long-term programme for the 
gradual application of the principle of free 
and compulsory education. The Organisation 
also recognizes that the essential factor in 
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any campaign for the full enforcement of 
compulsory education consists of the teachers 
themselves. The Conference examined the 
progress of education in the various countries 
of the world, and exchanged information ìn 
various educational schemes, pilot projects 
and steps taken for the improvement © 
education. The Government of India sub- 
mitted a report on Education in India for 
the year 1952-53 to the Conference. 


Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar and Dr. A, M. D’ 
Rozario, Secretary, Education Department ìn 
the Office of the High Commission, London, 
represented India at this Conference. 


Unesco Expert Committee Mecting 


Unesco invited Mr, K. G. Saiyidain, Joint 
Secretary, to serve on the Expert Committee 
to study and report on “The Principles an 
Methods of Education for living in a worl 
community”. The Government agreed tO 
this nomination. The Committee was held 
at Unesco House at Paris from 15th to 25th 
July, 1953. 


Seminar on the Teaching of Social Sciences 


During the 7th Session of the General 
Conference of Unesco, the following Resolu- 
tion was passed:— 


“The Director-General is authorised tO 
encourage social science teaching an 
Universities and secondary schoo a 
emphasising the contribution tha 
such teaching can make to human 
progress and to education for living 
in a world community.” i 

In pursuance of this object, Unesco PH 
undertaking a number of activities in 195 
and 1954; one of which is the organisation 
of a Regional Seminar on the ‘Teaching © 
Social Sciences in South Asia’. The Seminar 
will help in the evolution of uniform stan 
ards of university syllabuses for sociology, 
political science, economics and law. 1 
findings of this Seminar will ultimately heli 
Unesco in drafting suitable handbooks 
suggestions for social science teachers: 


The Commission have tentatively recor 
mended to Unesco that the Seminar shou e 
be held in India. ‘The exact functjon Of; n 
Commission and the Ministry of ducation 
with regard to this proposal will, howe¥" d 
be determined only after full financial ê 
other details are available. 


Research and Training Centre in Education! 
Psychology 


The Government of India have agreed re 
principle to the location of Unesco VE na 
for Research and Training in Educate iu 
Psychology at the Central Institute of 
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cati ; $ 
to ivan The object of the Centre is 
Education gate the relationships between 
Centre A ea development. _ The 
a Resea ini 
entre as well as a field a Temming 


Assis 
Ssistance to Associated Projects 


It wi 
E N recalled that in 1950, Unesco 
on Fundania system of Associated Projects 
a Saa and Adult Education. On 
ndia pea dation by the Government of 
system Thee included ten projects in this 
from Ra is projects have been receiving 
ion and int on a regular basis, documenta- 
materials a ormation about methods and 
nesco ha sed in fundamental education. 
Erag coo been helping them by main- 
sional tone ee service to supply profes- 
to them SAE a e also by making available 
nesco Gi erials and equipment through the 
hem ift Coupon Scheme. 
1954 Sco NOW proposes that during 1953 ard 
© such a should be made available 
conduct putes in the member states to 
en, months. experiments for periods upto 
brought to il This information has been 
Organisations. notice of the Indian Projects 


Unesco 
Fellowshi i ; 
and Visual fee for Writers, Composers 


Une 

with aan has established ten _ fellowships 
training pd to encouraging the education and 
Internation CesHve artists and promotion of 
Contacts y hi understanding through direct 
will eee oe holders of these fellowships 
counte With the creative artists of the 

es they visit. ; 


These å 
artists sigllowships are reserved for creative 
80ries: (a) ng into the following three cate- 
writers; (b) composers; (c) visua 


artists í 
architects peters. sculptors, engravers OT 


The 
Unesco io serene of India have requested 
he ¢ allot two fellowships to India in 


> Cat i K Fer 
Writers OSS of (i) Visual artists and (i) 


Fellow: A b 
Zon Ships for subjects connected with Arid 


The Di 
ea Aa cri of Unesco has been 
1058-56 twa eon ee in its programme for 
o fellowships for Indian Nationals 


In subj 
Researep connected with Arid Zone 


Une: 
s F 
A €o Scientific Exhibition 
eee E 
has gmo otea in the last round-up, Unesco 
zent cred to the Indian National Commis- 
ton,“ ae newly assembled Scientific Exnibi- 
Senses and the Knowledge of the 


World’ for circulation in Indi 

orl ia. TF Jom- 
mission ha approached the State Tees 
ments for acceptance of administrative and 
inanci st ete in regard to the 
circulation o: the Exhibition i i 

tive jurisdictions. E ae ES 


Libraries 


_ The Central Educational Libr b 
prepared a classified list of hildveds’ book 
in English for the age’ groups of 3 to 6, 7 to 
12 and 13 to 16 years. These have been 
supplied to a large number of educational 
institutions all over India free of charge. 
The first instalment of 3 to 6 age group was 
published in the June 1953 issue of The 
Education Quarterly. The second instalment 
of the age group of 7 to 12 is being published 
in this issue and that of the 13 to 16 age 
group will be published in the December 
1953 issue of The Education Quarterly. 


Information Section 


During the quarter under steps 
were taken to equip the Bureau with up-to- 
date informative literat 
ties for studies in di 


institutions in 
collect other information relating to educa- 


tion. A large number of enquiries on 
different aspects of education received from 
prospective candidates for higher studies. 
general public. educationists, central and 
rnment officers, University and 


state gove f 
State Student’s Advisory Bureaux and other 
Organisations including international 
agencies ike Unesco were answered. 
Publications 

In the last three months, the Publications 
Section of the Ministry, has brought out 


the following publications:— 
1. The Training of Educational Adminis- 

trators—by J. P. Naik. 

2.4 Provisional List of Technical Terms 
in Hindi for Secondary Schools. 

3. The June 1953 number of The 
Education Quarterly. 

4, 1000 Off-prints of a note on “Scholar- 
ships for Indian Students goin’ 


Abroad”. 


ring out in it 
Projects in India”. 
nt in Press are:— 


xpects to b he course of the 
soa ia”. Other 


onth “Unesco 


publications at prese 
ny, Experiments in Child Education. 
by Research and Experiment in Rural 
x J. P. Naik 


Education—by 
“3, Child Art. 
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4. R€port on Social Education 1947—51. 


5. A second edition—revised and enlarged 
of “Teachers’ Handbook of Social 
Education”—copies of the first edi- 
tion being now exhausted. 


The Section has the following publications 
in preparation for press:— 


1. The Quinquennial Review 1947—52. 


2. A Guide to the Educational System in 
udia. ' 


3. The Social Service Year Book. 


4. Blind Welfare in the United Kingdorn 
—by Lal Advani. 


5. Vocational Guidance in India. 


» 6. Directory of Educational and other 
Allied Institutions. 

The Sales Organisation of the Section has 
continued to expand; advance publicity, 
reviews and sales publicity have widened the 
market further for publications of the 
Ministry. The total number of publications 
sold during the period under review is 574, 
with a cash return of Rs. 1,344-11-0. 


Distribution of gift-books has continued. 
The total number of books distributed over 
this period to Educational Institutions in 
India is 752. 


Modified Overseas Scholarshins Scheme 


These Government scholarships are intend- 
ed for teachers employed in Universities and 
in other comparable institutions of states in 
India. For 1953-54, 24 candidates have been 
selected for study abroad. 


Central State Scholarship Scheme 


Under the above scheme one scholarship 
is generally awarded annually to a student 
belonging to part ‘C’ and ‘D’ States for study 
abroad in a subject for which adequate faci- 
lities do not exist in this country. Shri J. 
C. N. Joshipura of Ajmer State has been 
selected for the award in 1953. 


Federation of British Industries Scholarships 
Scheme 


Under this scheme two candidates have 
proceeded to the U.K. and two more are 
expected to sail in August, 1953. The offer 
of two more scholarships has been received. 


London University Institute of Education 
Fellowships 


The Government have decided to award 
two Fellowships at the University of London 
Institute of Education to persons of adequate 
experience, who are likely to serve the cause 
of education in the country. The Govern- 


ment of India will bear the cost of one fellow- 
ship and the University of London Institute 
of Education of the other. Two candidates 
have been selected for the award. 


Colombo Plan—Scholarships and Fellowships 


The purpose of scholarships under the 
Colombo Plan is to assist fellow members 
of the Commonwealth Countries as well as 
of certain under-developed countries b 
providing technical assistance. In pursuance 
of this. the Government of Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand and U.K. have offered a number 
of scholarships/Fellowships to India. The 
details of recent offers are given below:— 


Government of United Kingdom (1952 offer) 


The U.K. Government offered a number, of 
awards for training in engineering sue 
under the Colombo Plan, Of the nine can oA 
dates recommended for the award, two hav 
commenced their training in the U.K. ane 
the training of four candidates is pene 
arranged. The candidature of the remainin 
three has been cancelled. ` 


New Zealand (1952 offer) 


19 awards were offered by the Government 
of New Zealand for the year 1952-53. Again 
these, 13 candidates were recommended a 
the Government of India of which 12 ha 
already proceeded to New Zealand; The 
them have since returned to India. en 
award made to the 13th candidate has bé 
cancelled. 


Australia (1953 offer) 


The Australian Government offered Be 
Junior fellowships to India for 1953-54 the 
training in Food Technology under dia 
Colombo Plan. The Government of M st 
recommended only six candidates again 
this offer. Five of these have already 2° th 
to Australia. The scholarship of the 5!* 
candidate has been cancelled. 


k ies 
Scholarships to Foreign Nationals for studi® 
in India 


arsons 
Under the Colombo Plan nine p250% 
have so far been selected against the the 


scholarships/fellowships offered PY „guth 
Government of India to the South an E of 
East Asian Countries in 1953-54. ThTe Tipe 
them have joined Indian Institutions. qerar 
case of other candidates is under cons 
tion. 


Point Four Programme 


for 
Of the 16 selected scholars in 1952-53 13 
training in various fields of educati 
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have so fa 

nav r left for the U.S.A. In 1953-54, 

mas proposed to secure about 20 places for 
ian Nationals under this programme. 


Technical Assistance Programme 


The Minister of Finance (Denartmer 
4 r ment of 
Somi Affairs) have decided to prepare 
which nical Assistance Requirement Plan, 
Wee include the demand. of all the 
TERE mee and States Governments for the 
Ministry” pbc The requirements of this 
Dion z or training facilities abroad have 
Tor i orwarded to the Ministry of Finance 
inclusion in their Plan. 


Indo- ‘ri ’ 
do-German Industrial Cooperation Scheme 
There has been no change in the 1952-53 


se 

A The question of continuing the 

aan Sa 1954 is under consideration. The 
mbassy at Bonn have stated that 


abo 

te ia seats for post-graduate training 
-90 e c and engineering subjects. and 

industry hey gor practical training in heavy 

ig e been offered. The roposal 

1S under examination. oe 


F T 
reign Scholarships to Indian students 


S ; bea ide 
HOG scone ee institutions have offered ad 
arships to Indian students for study 


abr, E 
by Rane The entire expenditure is borne 
below The scholarships are detailed 


Research 


(i) London Exhibition Science f 
0: 


Sch A 
shibttae? by the Royal Commission 
in the UK 1851 for post-graduate research 
Science, T] in any branch of pure or applied 
© one of his scholarship has been awarded 
1953 pre, the recommended candidates for 
secured admission in the U.K. has been 
he nat Pembroke College. Cambridge. 
ears, arship is ordinarily tenable for two 


(ii : 

Scholar nse Aboe Group Commonwealth 

ectrica] efor, training in the U.K. in 
al and Mechanical Engineerins. 


Gii l 
for Me: oyal Society Rutherford Scholarship 
Natura ch in the U.K. in any þranch 0 
Tal Science. 


FS search pane: 
hem: research in Biochemistry. 
lure Stry, Chenotherapy, Engineering, Metal- 


gy, i 
subjects 2etmacology, Physics Or Applied 


of International 


The Hague Academy ation 
This institution 


(v) 
Law 
Offere p Polarships 1953-54. 
a Š Scholarships to distinguished students 
nationa; tors of books pertaining to Inter 
Law of all countries for the 1953 


` of Rs. 3,000 
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Session. One Indian student has been = 
ed for the award for 1953 Session a 
July 13, 1953 to August 8, 1953). z F 


Seminars . 


At the invitation of the M.I.T. the G - 
ment of India selected two students for artis 


cipation in the M.1.T. Foreign Students 
Seminar at Boston. The selected students 
1953. The 


joined the Seminar in June, 
Programme will continue till the 25th Sep- 


tember, 1953. 


Similarly at the invitation of the Harvard 
University, the Government of India have 
sent a nominee to Harvard for participation 
in the International Seminar of Arts, Science 


and Education. 


Deputation of Scientists Abroad 


Under this. scheme financial assistance is 
ven to one or two eminent scientists to 
hem to meet part of their travel 
they propose to go abroad 
for visiting well known_centres of research 
and to study at first-hand the latest methods 
and developments in foreign countries. A 
provision of Rs. 5,000 has been made for 
the “year 1953-54. Out of this a sum 
has been sanctioned to Dr. R. K. 
n of the Faculty of Science, 
and a grant of Ks. 1,000 
Dr. A. C. Joshi., 


gi 
enable t 
expenses when 


Asundi, Dea: f 
Banaras University, 
has been made to 


General Cultural Scholarships Scheme 

In 1953-54, 100 awards have been rnade 
to foreign students for studies in India, The 
selection has been finalized and so far 74 
admissions have been secured. The scheme 
will be continued in 1954-55 with 100 scholar- 


ships. 


ting the gesture 
nt of France 


g scholarships to 


to continue 1n 1 
fellowships to French 
1949. Six fellowships have 
French candidates for teach 
research at Indian Universities. 


U.N. Social Welfare Fellowships 
i UN. has offered 23 fellowships/ 


schalarships to India under the 1953 pro- 


hing and doing 


gramme. 
Ad hoc Foreign Awards ad 

ne Government of India have receive 
the following foreign awards for Indian 


Nationals for studies abroad: 
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Kinki University, Japan 


The Urtiversity of Kinki, Japan, offered 
five scholarships to Indian students for 
graduate and post-graduate studies. Selec- 
tions have been finalized. 

Government of Israel 
The Government of Israel offered one 


scholarship for training in cooperative and 
Arid Zone Farming in Israel. Selection for 
this scholarship was made early in August, 
1953. 


Government of Italy offered five scholar- 
ships to Indian nationals for post-graduate/ 
research work/specialized practical training. 
Last date for the receipt of applications was 
25th July, 1953. ? 


Unesco Scholarships: Under their “Group 
Training Scheme in Fundamental Education” 
to be held in Mysore, Unesco offered two 
fellowships to Indian nationals to participate 
in the training. programme. 

Government of Norway offered one scholar- 
ship to Indian national for studies in Norway. 


Government of Egypt offered two scholar- 
ships to Indian nationals for studies in 
Egypt. The offer has been accepted and 
will be publicised shortly. : 


The Gustavus Adolphus College, Saint 
Peter, U.S.A. has offered one scholarship for 
study in pre-medical/scientific courses to an 
Indian National. 


Government of Belgium: The Belgium 
Government has offered one scholarship to 
an Indian National for one academic. year 
1953-54 for post-graduate/research studies in 
Agriculture/Metallurgical, Mining and Naval 
Engineering courses. The offer has been 
accepted and will be publicised shortly. 
Progress of Schemes under consideration 


The Scheme for the establishment of an 
International Student House in Delhi was 
discussed and approved by an inter-Depart- 
mental Committee, consisting of representa- 
tives of the Ministries of Finance, External 
Affairs and Education. The Committee 
however set up a sub-Committee which 
reviewed progress made and stressed that 
the Ministries concerned should finalize the 
scheme, 


The Scheme for the award of 30 Scholar- 
ships by the Government of India to Indian 
students for specialization in foreign langu- 
ages is under consideration. 

The details of the scheme for the award 
of reciprocal cultural scholarships to foreign 
students for studies in India are also under 
consideration. 

The scheme of Financial Assistance _ to 
Indian students going abroad on foreign 


-Delhi on the llth July 1953. 


Governments’ Cultural Scholarships is being 
finalized. 


Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and 
Other Backward Classes Scholarships 
Scheme 1953-54 


Sanction has been accorded to expenditure 
not exceeding Rs. 40,00,000 during 1953-54 
for the award of scholarships for studies in 
India and abroad under this scheme. An 
additional amount upto Rs. 10,00,000 will 
be sanctioned later in the year if ail the_ 
applicants fulfilling necessary qualifications 
are not awarded scholarships. 


The Government of India have decided te 
award during the year 1953-54 the cost of 
Tourist/II class sea passage to a few deserv- 
ing candidates belonging to the Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Other Back- 
ward Classes, who obtain merit scholarships 
for studies abroad, and are required to meet 
passage costs from their own funds. Press 
note to this effect has been issued. 


Award of Ad hoc Scholarship to Shri 
Wungareo Shaiza of Naga Tribal Area 


The Government have made an offer of an 
ad hoc scholarship tenable for two years to 
Shri Wungareo Shaiza, a native of Naga 


Tribal Area for study in the United Kingdom. È 


All-India Council for Technical Education 


The Radio Engineering Committee of the 
All-India Board of Technical Studies 3? 
Engineering and Metallurgy met on the 28th 
April 1953, at New Delhi and finalized 4 
scheme for the National Diploma in Elec- 
tricak Communication Engineering. 


The first meeting of the Sub-committee 
appointed by the All-India Council fo" 
Technical Education to go into the question 
of Aeronautical Studies in the country was 
held on Ist June 1953. The Committee 
decided to have an authoritative assessme? 
of the requirements for Aeronautical person- 
nel of various Departments/Organisations 
before making recommendations regar ing 
the organisation of facilities to meet these 
requirements. 


A meeting of the All-India Board of 
Technical Studies in Chemical Engineering 
and Chemical Technology was held at Ne% 
The Boare 
made an Assessment of the various quali 
fications in Chemical Engineering sear 
Chemical Technology, awarded by UnlV nd 
sities/Institutions in the country san 
indicated what recognition should be 8!" ¢ 
to each qualification for purposes 
employment. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


The Board considered the view of the 
Chemical Industry on the training of 
operators and supervisory personnel for the 
industry and decided to prepare schemes for 
the establishment of industry-based techni- 
cal institutions where such training could 
be organised. 
schemes for the establishment/development 
of Ore ‘Dressing Laboratories in Chemical 
np ingsring/Chemical Technology Depart- 

S. 


Joint-Committee on Industrial Administration 


A meeting of the Joint Committee on 
Industrial Administration and Business 
Management was held at Calcutta on 26th 
June 1953. The Committee considered 
various questions such as the scope of 
raining in various branches of Management 
Studies, how best to organise such training 
on a national level, the type of organisation 
which should be set up for the development 
and co-ordination of Management Studies 
and other related aspects. The Committee 
recommended that the All-India Council for 
speamical Education should set up a Board 
f Management Studies with the following 
unctions:— 


Functions 


To lay down the standard and courses of 
study in Management, both on part- 
time and full-time basis. 

conduct examinations for award vf 
National Diplomas and Certificates 
in Management, or to recognise 
institutions and examinations for 
award of National Diploma and 
Certificates. 

advise the All-India Council for 
Technical Education how and where 
facilities for Management studies 
should be provided and what assist- 
ance should be given by the Central 
Government for the purpose. A 
co-ordinate the activities of all insti- 
tutions in the matter of Management 
Studies to ensure proper standards 
and facilities of training. 


perform such other functions as may 
be delegated by the Council. 


To 


To 


To 


The Commi ri ded that, 
k nmittee also recommen i 
Me egin with, facilities for the following 
apes of courses should be developed ae 
Certain selected institutions in the var 
€gions:— 

1. Industrial and Production E 


2. Industrial Administration. 
Business Management. 
Foremanship courses. 


ngineerins. 


The Board also considered. 


The Committee reviewed the question of 
establishment of the Administrative Staff 
College, and expressed the view that, in view 
of changed circumstances regarding the 
structure and pattern of development in 
industry and commerce in the country, the 
Administrative Staff College should be 
brought into being as a joint enterprise of 
the Central Government and the Indusirial 
and Business Community—the latter playing 
the major role. The Committee recommend- 
ed that a Planning Committee be set up. 
with Mr, T. T. Krishnamachari, Minister for 
Industry and Commerce as the Chairman, and 
with prominent leaders of Industry and 
Commerce as members to prepare a detailed 
plan for the establishment of the College. 


‘Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 


A non-lapsable block recurring grant of 
Rs. 21 lakns (Rupees twenty-one lakhs only) 
per annum has been sanctioned for the Insti- 
tute for a five-year period commencing on 


the 1st April 1953. T 


Granis for Engineering and Technological 
Institutions under the A.I.C.T.E. Scheme 


A sum of'Rs. 9,26,600 has been sanctioned: 
to the various non-government Engineering 
and Technological Institutions who are being 
assisted under the Scheme of the All India 
Council for Technical Education as first 
instalment of grants for 1952-53 for pur- 


-chase of eqyipment, construction of nuildings 


„and general maintenance, 
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Praciical Training Facilities A 
Requirements of Engineering and Techni- 
tions all over India for practical 


cal Institutions all 2 
Training facilities in Government and quasi- 


vernment Technical Departments have 
IM ascertained and allocation of seats is 
being made. Students have already been 


inated for training in Posts and Tele- 
nhs Establishments and All India Radio. 
ted that before the end of August 


TERDEE s 
Tas E will be allotted for students in 


53 se: D i t 
ee Installations, Railway Worksheps, 
Central Water and Power Commission, 

d installations, Central 


trical projects an 
Peactot Organisation and C.P.W.D. In non- 


rnment establishments seats are being 
ea for students by the Regional Officers 
of this Ministry at Calcutta and Bombay. p 


Technical Assistance 


Wisconsin and A Tnstitutions in India for- 
SARA view to estab-, 
lishing sis 


‘The Making of A Librarian 


TODAY, when practically all 

occupations are open td women, 
married or unmarried, and women 
work regardless of personal income or 
other circumstances, it is strange’ to 
look back upon the problems of 33 
years ago when, at the age of 23, I 
suddenly found myself compelled to 
work for a living. Due to constant 
travelling my studies had been in most 
part unsupervised although they had 
eventually become formalized by some 
years of regular schooling and by 
passing various examinations of the 
Norwegian educational system. The 
fields in which travel, languages and a 
general cultural background could be 
capitalized were, therefore, surveyed 
and considered for the choice of a 
vocation! 


A wise professor from my few years 
of regular schooling, who had spent 
many years teaching in the U.S., guided 
me to the library occupation. Libra- 
ries, he said, offer opportunities of such 
diverse nature that you cannot fail to 
find work within them which will 
satisfy you and where your talents will 
be useful. 


I had never been a regular patron of 
any library; I had barely visited one. 
Families of the affluent middle class to 
which I belonged bought and read 
their own books,’and a home library. 
slim as it might be, was an integral part 
of the Norwegian intellectual atmosp- 
here in which I grew up. There was a 
public library in Christiana (now Oslo) 
and there were other libraries but the 


former was uninviting and the latter 
frightening. The schools had small 
libraries but no effort was made to 
guide the reading of the students. ° 


Enrolled for Library Course 


There was then no formal library 
training in Norway and I decided to 
go “home” to the United States to 
study” there. However, passage diffi- 
culties due to the limited ocean travel 
in the after-war years interfered with 
the return to the U.S.A. I enrolled 
instead as a student in the Deutsche 
‘Bibliothekarschule zu Leipzig, the best 
library school in Germany. It was 4 
school of the apprenticeship type com- 
bining lecture courses with visits and 
practice work in various libraries. 


The introduction to the next ten 
months of my life came through the 
scholar and bookman—Albert Schramm, 
director of the library school and cura- 
tor of the “Deutsches Buchmusoum”. 
I was given a typical German official 
reception, solemnly greeted and then 
left severely alone after being put to 
work on the odd little jobs with which 
my supervisors entrusted me, For 
weeks hardly anyone spoke to me and 
I was soon bored except for the lecture 


sessions comprising the history © 
bookmaking, literature and relate 
fields. 

The library school to which the 
school was attached was the famous 
“Deutsches Buchmuseum’” where a 
student could receive a thorough 
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education in bookmaking and booklore. 
Somehow, old books, beautiful and rare 
as they were, could not hold my 
interest. 


Importance of Cataloguing 


I was permitted to try my hand at 
the cataloguing of modern books. 
This interested me from the start 
although I did not immediately realize 
the full significance of the work. As 
I handled the books, classified 
selected entry words (Schlagwort) and 
subject-headings for them, my eyes 
were opened to the comprehensive- 
ness and importance of this branch of 
library work. It called for knowledge 
of languages, wide cultural interests, 
a sense of orderliness, for precision" 
and accuracy. Cataloguing had been 
described as cut-and-dry where people 
working in the profession were often 
withdrawn, quiet and unobtrusive. To 
me it became a game, a skill in which 
I matched my mind with other minds. 
The challenge was to understand the 
thought, the objective of the author. 


Nevertheless, the catalogue was still 
an inventory for official purposes, I had 
yet to realize that its fundamental 
function was to make the contents 
the library accessible to outside 
readers. 


My first contact with the public came 
by chance. One day, two interesting 
and interested readers, not scho- 
lars, came to look for research 
material. Helping them, my eyes were 
suddenly opened to the value of the. 
library in general and the catalogue in 
Particular. Libraries were for all,not 
only for the select. The catalogue was 
alive; it was a vital tool which was 
created in compliance with standard 


rules for entries and form, in order to 


them, ` 


assist other minds in the creation of 
new ideas. ET 


Hitherto library work had meant to 
me what the term implied, library 
labour; from that moment on, it meant. 


-library service. In order to become a 
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real cataloguer it was necessary to 
learn to interject myself into the posi- 
tion of readers. 


At that time there was. no profes- 
sional literature of the thoughtful 
inspirational kind which is now offered 
in such abundance. It was didactic 
and technical. Nothing I had ever read 
made me realize the possibilities of 
library work as a social force or as an 
educational medium in current life. 
Everything I learned about the philo- 
sophy and psychology of library work 
came through experience, often pain- 
fully acquired. 


ted all the libraries 
Id reach over long 
were learned, 


Gradually I visi 
of Germany I cou 


weekends. They 
scholarly institutions, all with the same 


idea that libraries were for scholars 
and for students who would in turn 


become scholars. 
“Home” to America 


At this time my old teacher wrote 
to me from Norway advising me to 
apply for admission to the famous 
library school of the University of New 
York located in Albany. The public 
library movement in the United States 
had sprung into full life. I decided to 
go to America. 

1 in Albany which 
later merged with the New York Public 
library school and became the 
Columbia University school was then 
the school of schools. It was founded 


The library §choo 
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‘by Melvil Dewey and ‘was the only 
branch of learning taught at the New 
York State University. Physically, the 
school offered the best of facilities, the 
second floor of the huge structure of the 
Education building was reserved exclu- 
sively for the library school and the 
equipment was the best. The instruc- 
‘tion was excellent although very much 
on the practical side. The New York 
State Library with which the school 
was affiliated was, as theofficial name 
implies, the State library serving the 
Capitol across the street, and one of the 
large legal and general research lib- 
raries of the country. There was in the 
town also ample opportunity to study 
other types of libraries: special, public, 
college as well as all the facets of any 
library activity. 


Appointment in North Dakota 


At the end of the first year I was 
invited to take the second year course 
intended and designed for leaders 
within the profession. I refused and 
accepted instead an appointment to the 
University of North Dakota, a choice 
I never regretted. This decision was 
the best one I could have made, for in 
North Dakota I found what I had from 
the beginning unconciously craved. I 
found a library dedicated to education 
and public service. The librarian was 
a man of understanding and sympathy. 
In one of the many- conversations we 
had then and later in life, he asked me 
why I chose the position in North 
Dakota in preference to the other posi- 
tions I had been offered. (North 
Dakota at that time was considered an 
dutpost of civilization. Icy winters, 
hot dusty, stormy summers were some 
of its climatic rigours. It was a place 
where you rarely saw old people, be- 
cause they died before they could grow 
old.) I said: “Because the population 


is of Scandinavian origin and I know I 
shall feel at home. Also, that you have 
tried for two years without success to 
get a librarian and it is for me to g9 
where I am needed”. 


In return I asked: “How did you 
dare to take me unknown, unseen, with- 
cut even checking my 
merely on the acceptance of my own 
statements?” I had been appointed by 
telegram so soon after I had sent in 
the application forms that the telegram 
must have been sent immediately after 
their receipt. My main reason for 
grabbing you the way I did, he said, 
was your answer to query No. X: 
What is your special interest? I re- 
called my answer: “I have unfovtu- 
nately no special interests, I am inte- 
rested in almost everything although I 
realize this. is a danger and wea! ness. 
I had enumerated literature, languages 
and various other subjects winding uP 
with gardening and astronomy. 


Dangers of Specialisation 


Librarians, he said, must not become 
too specialized. They may be more 
interested in some things than others, 
but as they serve all kinds of people 
and in all fields they must be suff- 
ciently interested to be willing to 
learn something of everything to be 
able to offer guidance to readers in a 
branches of knowledge. 


You know how this concept has 
changed. In this day where books are 
pouring in in such masses, specializa- 
tion has become a necessity, 3pec!® 
libraries are growing up like mus?” 
rooms and library work opens eve! 
new opportunities to the specialist añ 
librarian. Although general know: 
ledge is still necessary in public a” 
educational libraries, special librarians 


references, ` 
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have better possibilities of lucrative 
positions where the library is wedded 
to industry, business and remunerative 
occupations. 

In North two 


Dakota, I spent 


.and I had the satisfaction of being told 


intellectually happy, industrious years - 


under wonderful leadership using my 
profession tc help others. My title was 
Head Cataloguer, but the cataloguing 
room became an unofficial. reference 
centre as I worked with the students, 
other groups and individuals. 


From the experience I acquired, I 
Marvelled at the opinion still general 
that a. librarian was a person who 
merely handed out books and needed 
Neither training, background, nor 
Imagination. Others as well as I 
Sensed the difference between the alive, 
vital atmosphere of the North Dakota 
university library and the dead tomb- 
like one of a neighboring college where 
the library, like a political plum, had 
been handed over to an old pensioner. 
True, this custodian knew his books but 
itis interest lay in keeping them to him- 
Self or grudgingly giving them to the 
aiy members rather than to pushing 

nem on to the students and members 
of the community. 


_ Teaching Experience in Carleton 


goe next year I was called to the 
zarleton college library where, in addi- 
tion to my library- position, I gave a 
Course in library work as geared to the 
needs of the school and high school 
libraries. The teaching part especially 
Was an interesting experience. Lacking 

nowledge of the background for 
knowledge of the background for 
the students far higher standards than 

deir libraries ever called for. 

But if you learn the best it is easy 
to adapt yourself to a lower standard, 
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by several colleagues that no students 
did more extra-curricular reading. or 
came better prepared to their classes 
than mine. It confirms the wisdom of 
supplying the student with further 
materials than the regulation textbooks 
to aid him in the process of moulding 
his own thoughts and mind. 


After an interval of three, years’ 
travel and domestic life I resumed my 
career and accepted an appointment 
with the New York Public Library. 


The New York Public Library 


This institution, unique in the annals 
of libraries, has more admirers and 
friends than any other similar institu- 
tion in the world. I found that within 
its walls every kind of library activity 
was conducted. No type of reader was 
overlooked, no one was neglected. 
During my 23 years there I saw how 
library policies, administration and 
operations changed with world events 
and with the demands or needs of the 
public, and how the concept of demo- 
cratic principles and thought become 
reflected in the growth and work of 


this institution. 
Democratization of Libraries: 


The great depression of 1928 was on 
and with it followed unemployment of 
thousands and thousands. The un- 
employed became a challenge to the 
libraries and brought about a demo- 
cratization of these institutions which 
otherwise might have been retarded. 
The problems of this era brought to the 
library movement an unequalled è 
impetus. Facilities and services were 
created in order to assist in the educa- 
tion of the adult. It was, perhaps, the 
first time in the library history that 


the average man received special atten- 
tion and Special services and that he 
was spotlighted as the person who above 
all must receive consideration. 


Extension activities of all kinds be- 
came accelerated. The libraries, and 
New York Public Library was among 
the leaders, became centres of popular 
education and intellectual and recrea- 
tional stimulus supplementing the work 
of other formal and standardized 
educational institutions. From this 
day, date the birth or growth of 
Readers’ advisory service, book- 
mobiles, lecture courses, concerts and 
seminars within libraries, opening up 
anew world to the many who had 
formerly been starved or deprived of 
such privileges. 


World War II also promoted library 
development, the libraries rising 
gallantly. to the “Help our boys” cry. 
Among the Christmas packages which 
one year the staff from the New York 
Public Library sent to its colleagues in 
the field, there were three books, and 
from the grateful letters it was obvious 
that these were appreciated and rated 
higher even than cigarettes. To supply 
the troops and sailors with reading 
material the Council on books in war- 
time was created by the American 
Library Association and other organiza- 
tions in related fields. From the war 
days also stem the present information 
libraries. 


war intellectual and 
administrative developments were 
accompanied by the development of 
technical and mechanical aids. Dupli- 
cation processes and other special 
equipment designed for libraries aided 
in the expansion and growing success 
and recognition of library service. 
The use of audio-visual media—films, 


After the 
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music recordings, exhibits, radio, have 
also been powerful contributing factors 
to the success of the profession which 
has risen to the level of a social force 
undreamed of 20 years ago. 


Another manifestation of library 
growth was the expanding inter-library 
co-operation that led ‘to co-operative 
cataloguing, book selection and other 
undertakings, 


A fabulous growth like that of the 
New York Public Library, Library of 
Congress and other great libraries 
could not be accomplished through an 
enlightened and forward looking 
administration alone. Without an able, 
actively and enthusiastically participat- 
ing staff progress like this could not 
have been achieved. 


The spiritual rewards of library ser- 
vice are rich, but commensurate pay- 
ment for services rendered is necessary: 
The ;principle of economic security a$ 
a driving force in all pursuits was 
acknowledged and accepted by library 
administrators.. 


Growth of Personnel 


The realization of personnel, its needs 
and its remuneration is an all-import- 
ant factor in the development and pros’ 
ress of the library movement. There 
is an immediate correlation betwee? 
social status and income. The profes- 
sion that receives a low remuneration 
is held low in the esteem of other pr°” 
fessions. The individual may ? 
exempt, but not the group. To attain 
the potentialities of the ` profession $ 
service as well as that of the individua 
librarian’s, the proper remuneration aS 
well as the proper environment mus 
be provided. Never again should a fe” 
top men and women receive the credi 
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of the work of all those who keep their 
shoulders to the wheel. 


Owing to shortage of ~ personnel 
during the war and_ therefore rapid 
turnover of personnel, librarians of the 
lower and middle ranks had -their day, 
and their work, during and after the 
war, won for them recognition that had 
been withheld all too long. Another 
result was the emergence of a new 
type of administrator, the administrator 
Who knew that he could promote him- 
self and his library best through pro- 
Motion of his staff. Personnel, the key 
to progress, became a byword. The 
supreme act, says John Dewey. is the 
art of giving shape to human powers. 
- And in the era of the common man, the 
common ranks, the development of 
human powers became the objective 
of all administration and to attain this 
goal improvement in environment was 
Provided. : 


To ensure the best results, recruit- 
Ment and selection of personnel was 
organized on a sound basis. It was 
founded not only on specific skills but 
on capacity for growth, human as well 
aS professional and technical growth. 
The administrator learned that he must 

now what he wanted to accomplish— 
he must know the position to which 
ne appointed a candidate, decide its 
Scope and define its nature. An 
excellent candidate for one job might 

© the worst candidate for another. 
eet notion and salary plans became 
tablished. Equal jobs received equal 
el pay. Above all, opportunity for 

vancement and promotion was pro- 
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vided. The capricious pay aud promo- 
tion system of the old time administra- 
tor disappeared. 


Under fair management higher staff 
morale developed resulting in superior 
productivity. The introduction of 
sound personnel management led to 
staff participation in all activities. 
Staff meetings became regular and 
staffs gradually began to share overall 
responsibilities. 


There was also a change in the con- 
cept of personnel itself. The need of 
better personnel was frankly acknow- 


ledged. 
Standing of the Library Profession 


The library profession has within the 
United States taken its place with other 
professions. The library is the heart 
of the organization to which it belongs, 
be it an educational institution, a busi- 
ness or a-government office. There is 
not yet a perfect library system, but it 
is developing through special legisla- 
tion and other active support. This 
must also happen in India. Indian 
libraries are now in the making. They 
must become an essential part of the 
educational system. 


The American Library Association 
ontributed enormously to the 


has c l i 
prestige of the profession in the United 
States and is a powerful democratic 


tool in the moulding of public opinion. 


Indian Library “Association must 
T e a force in public life. The 


also becom! 2. T 

profession needs leaders, administra- 

tors, executives and practical librarians. 
p 


Anna Erichsen 
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A Note on Television in Education 


T ELEVISION and_Education in ihe 

United States’ by Charles A. Siep- 
mann is the latest of the series of 
studies, “Press, Film and Radio in the 
World Today”, published by Unesco, 
which is perforce deeply concerned with 
mass communication media and im- 
provement in the use of these, both 
quantitative and qualitative. (The 
writer, Professor Siepmann, is Professor 
of Education and of the Department of 
Communication at New York Univer- 
sity and has been closely connected with 
Broadcasting’ in Great Britain and 
US.A.). 


Every great new technological 
advance is a two-edged weapon, profit- 
able to mankind only if used with 
scrupulous conscience as well as keen 
intellect. The first impact of this new 
medium is alarming to the sensitive and 
the intellectual. An American educa- 
tionist has suggested that “Television 
may prove as dangerous to culture as 
the atom bomb to civilization”. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury is reported to 
have said of Television in schools that 
it is “nothing less than a perfect dis- 
aster. It drives another wedge between 
the teacher and the pupil, and it is bad 
for the children (who ought to be look- 
ing to the personal contribution of the 
teacher.) It is a dangerous thing when 
they think they can be educated by 
mechanism from outside”. Equally 
weighty and less one-sided are the 
words of a judge of the U.S. Supreme 


Court. “Doubtless television may find 


a place among the devices of education, 
but much thought and patient experi- 
mentation are demanded lest uncritical 
use may lead to hasty jettisoning © 
hard-won gains of civilization. The 
rational process of trial and eryor 
implies a wary use of novelty and 4 
critical adoption of charge. When 4 
college head can seriously suggest, not 
by way of irony, that soon there will 
be no need of people being able to 
read—that illiteracy will be the saving 
of wasteful labour—one gets an idea of 
the possibilities of the new barbarism 
parading as scientific progress... „the 
range of presentation, the opportunities 
for distortion, the impact on reason, the 
effect on the looker-on as against the 
reader-bearér, vary; and the difference 
may be vital. Judgment may be co?” 
fused, instead of enlightened. Feeling 
may be agitated, not guided; reason de- 
flected, not enlisted. Reason—the 
deliberative process—has its own TC 
quirements, met by one method and 
frustrated by another”, 


These grave warnings cqncerning the 
misuse of mass-communication med? 
cannot mean that they should not be 
used, but only that they should be use 
with the keenest sense of responsibility: 
Hence, replying to the Archbishop ê 
warning, the 
vision Committee of the School Broad- 
casting Council in Britain emphasizes 
the need for careful and thorough ei 
perimentation in the field of teleca 
education before there is any dange” o 


pa 


Television and Educition in the United States by Charles A. Siepmann—Published by Unesco ; Price * 


$I-00 ; 6 ; 300 fr. 
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this new weapon falling into the hands 
of those whose main concern is not with 
education or the true needs of growing 
children. 


While the book is termed ‘Television 
and Education in the United States’, it 
concerns itself with other countries and 
has a most interesting chapter on Ex- 
periments in Educational Television in 
France and the U.K. The French 
approach to educational experiment is 
usually most cautious and keenly 
intellectual. Yet apart from the U.S.A., 
France is the only country which has 
yet developed regular educational tele- 
vision programmes. It is a modest and 
limited programme of two half-hours 
a week over the school term, and over 
3,000 children are reported to be receiv- 
ing these: the subjects transmitted in- 
cluded Architecture, Science, Geography 
and History. A particularly interesting 
development is the use of telecasts in a 
rural With the cooperation of 


area, 
Manufacturers of large projection 
Screens, public demonstrations were 


given in rural communities to popu- 
larise the idea of joint purchase of a 
Set. 19 small rural communities in- 
Stalled large screen receivers by 
Collective action and went to the local 
School for collective viewing—each 
television session 
A discussion under the direction of 
u ga lags teacher. The experiment is 
nder way, 60 other communities having 
een supplied large screen receivers for 
a fortnight’s trial with a view to collec- 
tive installation. 


The B.B.C. runs a daily Children’s 
our at 5 pm. and regular evening 
transmissions of adult programmes, but 
as yet no school programmes. Its 
ransmissions include play-perform: 
ances, programmes on painting and 
Sculpture, notices of current exhi- 


being followed by ` 
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bitions, science series, and of course, 
actualities such as sports events. In the 
field of school telecasts, programmes are 
being produced on a closed circuit to 
certain schools that are participating 
in the experiment, and the. results are 
being watched and assessed. On possi- 
ble classroom use the B.B.C. says: “We 
are at present holding to the doctrine 
that we in broadcasting are seeking to 
complement rather than displace the 
teacher, though we think it possible 
that, at certain points, e.g., in the teach- 
ing of science, experience may suggest 
more directly didactic broadcasting 
than has been acceptable in sound”. 
The results of their experiment are not 
vet available, but will be worth watch- 
ing; for the B.B.C. School Broadcast 
Service is amongst the best in the 
world, Both in sound broadcasts and 
in television the B.B.C. educators are 
alive to the need for furthering partici- 
pation in creative activity on the part of 
listeners to counteract the passivity in- 
duced by mass communication. Quite a 
fair proportion both of organisational 
endeavour and of financial expenditure 
must be assigned to the business of 
inducing such activity among listening 
children. It is recorded that after 
certain programmes, children were en- 
couraged to paint scenery, make pup- 
pets and produce a puppet opera: in 
another case, the telecasts sent the 
children out into the country to track 
Norman arches, bird’ song, and pre- 
historic flints. Naturally, the provision 
for such participation adds to the ex- 
pense of an already expensive service. 


But it is to the U.S. with its wealth. 
its technical resources, and its buoyant 
temperament, that we turn for the 
widest use and experiment in educa- 
tional television. In the U.S. too, such 
experiment is most necessary if the 
public, adult as well as youthful, is not 
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to be nourished purely on an intel- 
lectual diet of crime-plays and 
‘Westerns’ and such like sensationalism. 


A very interesting experiment in 
Social Education, a field in which 
Americans are deeply interested is des- 
cribed in the programme, “The Whole 
Town’s Talking” conducted by the State 
College in. Iowa. The town’s re- 
presentatives met for a series of weekly 
half-hour discussions to discuss serious 
local problems such as school re- 
organisation. Television was here 
made to serve a very valuable function 
of education in a democracy-making a 
community. conscious of itself and 
promoting civic-mindedness and 
active participation in public affairs. 


A very different use and a more 
directly didactic one is described as an 
Experiment in the Effectiveness of Tele- 
vision in Trading Naval Reservists. 
But one must notice the wealth of 
technical resources. Microphones con- 
nected to telephone circuits made it 
possible for trainees to put questions 
at stated intervals to the television 
instructors! ©The experiment was 
undertaken with control groups receiv- 
ing instruction from local instructors 
on conventional lines. The reservists 
not only learnt from televised instruc- 
tion but remembered most of what they 
had learnt when re-tested six weeks 
later. Over 70 per cent of them stated 
that they 
instruction to the conventional courses 
by local instructors. The staff, how- 
ever, found serious camera and lighting 
problems in presenting models and 
pictures, and the talk-back did not work 


well. 
On the use of telecasts in medical 


education there appears to be unquali- 
fied enthusiasm, in dealing with the 


preferred the televised 
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major problem of providing students 
with an effective close-up view of the 
demonstration of delicate techniques. 
Closed-circuits coloured television is 
reported to be permanently installed at 
the medical centre of the University of 
Kansas, enabling operation and other 
techniques to be demonstrated to large 
groups. 


There seems no doubt as to the value 
of television as a form of University 
Extension teaching for adult students, 
when accompanied by a good corres- 
pondence service, enabling students’ 
work to be examined by the instructor. 
Western Reserve University has ma e 
a special feature of such Extension 
Courses, with a system of registering 
students for credits and examinations. 
Such registered students have included 
patients in a veteran’s hospital, bed- 
ridden people, and women who made 
time for the course in‘ the intervals 
between domestic duties. 


When experiments have been under- 
taken within the schools, television has 
had to stand comparison with the soun 
film which is an easier educational to? 
to fit into the school time-table, being 
free from the tyranny of a fixed time. 
A carefully documented experiment a4 
recorded from Washington which was 
accompanied by tests to examine re- 


tention. The results went to show that 
the evocation of ‘enthusiasm was no 
hing. 


measure of the accuracy of the teat 
The experiment demonstrated that ron 
tention could only be assured by 80° 
follow-up teaching on the spot py the 
classroom teacher. 


Over the topic of television pi 
grammes for children outside schoo 
there is much discussion an mut? 
anxiety. Both in the U.K. and the vA 
television has affected children’s be 
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time, pushing it later. In the US. 
system, “crime-plays” and “Westerns” 
are the most popular feature. The tele- 
vision correspondent of a New York 
magazine says: “Over the past year, I 
find that 16,932 men, women, children 
and animals have passed away on tele- 
vision programmes, most of them in a 
sudden and quite violent manner”. Is 
this a threat to the health and peace of 
mind of the growing child? Is it merely 
a harmless outlet for -his normal 
aggressive impulses? The question is 
debated vigorously by psychologists as 
Well as thoughtful parents, without any 
conclusive results. 


One general result emerges very 
clearly. It is not so much a question 
as to what mass-media can contribute 
to education, but of what training in the 
early stages can do for improved 
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N 
standards in the use of mass media. If 
the general liking for inanity and sensa- 
tionalism is to give place to a desire 
for programmes of higher aesthetic and 
intellectual quality, it will be as a re- 
sult of changes of taste inculcated in 
childhood through conscious direction 
in the classroom of children’s interests 


and tastes. 


Ultimately, however, it is a question 
of cost. Television is an inórdinately 
expensive activity. For a country which 
has still to implement primary and 
secondary education for all, educational 
television cannot rank high in the list 
of priorities. Certainly there is no 
evidence in this book that it could re- 
place the normal pattern of school and 
classroom teachers, however stimulat- 
ing it might prove as a supplementary 
“Tool”, when used by a good teacher. ` 


M. Choksi 
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a 

The ‘Happy Education Diploma 
Course’ of the Happy Schools’ Society 
was accorded recognition last year by 
i the Directorate of 
Education, Delhi. 
The duration of 
the course has been extended from 
three to six months. More-than 500 
men and women from all parts of India, 
with qualifications ranging from the 
matriculation to M.A., have availed 
themselves of this course. 


Accent on Crafts 


Happy Schools’ Society has to its 
credit 14 years’ work of training 
mothers, teachers and social workers. 
Initially organised for teachers, the 
first school of the Society was started 
in 1933. The short-term training 
course was extended to parents, 
teachers and social workers in 1938. 


Crafts like paper-cutting, paper-past- 
ing, clay-modelling, expressional draw- 
ing, dimensional picture-making, deco- 
rative designing, picture-enlarging, 
roller black-board making, chart-mak- 
ing, preparing of educational apparatus, 
etc., form part of the activity curri- 
culum of the Diploma Course. The 
last batch of trainees has also been 
given practical training. in action-sing- 
ing and story-telling. 


The foundation of the Mithila Re- 
search Institute at Darbhanga by the 
Government of Bihar. is a landmark in 


the domain of | 


literature. The 
Advanced Learning Scheme envisag- 
and Research in es the establish- 


Sanskrit ment of centres of 


advanced learning 
and research in Sanskrit, Pali and 
Prakrit. Nalanda has been chosen for 
Pali and Sanskrit, and Darbhanga for 
Prakrit. A centre for Prakvit has yet 
to be established. 


The first batch of 30 students has 
been admitted. Already the people are 
looking forward to the time when the 
three institutions will join one another 
in a noble partnership resulting in the 
formation of a really great university 
of ancient Indian learning. 


The foundation stone of the Institute 
was laid in November, 1951, aud pre 
liminary work for its organization 
started in February, 1952. Even S0, 
much remains to be done to reach the 
final goal, 


e 


The preparation of a scientifically 
graded series of Charts and Readers 


n n 

under the Laubach method—made t 
the presence ,° 

Assam Fights Illite- Dr. i,aubach es 
racy self—is a lan 


mark in the his 
tory of the campaign launched Í” 
Assam against illiteracy. 
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Through the use of posters, pamph- 
lets and educative films, the social 
education campaign was intensified in 
the Resu-Belpara Community Project 
area, mostly inhabited by the people of 
the Garo and Rava communities. 


In June last, 23 National Cadet Corps 
officers of the Junior Division under- 
went a Refresher Training Course with 
the Assam Regimental Centre, Shil- 
long, for a period of 21 days. 

* * * * 

The Basic Training College, Bilaspur, 
has made steady progress under the 
. Five-Year Edu- 

cational Develop- 

ment Scheme. 


12 schools in the State have been 


supplied with basic craft material for 
agriculture and spinning. They have 


Basic Education 
Stressed 


also been replenished with attractive 
and useful library books, maps and 
charts, Efforts were also taade to 


impart a basic bias to four more pri- 
mary schools. All these institutions 
have been staffed with basic trained 
teachers. 


Gne middle school in the rural area 
at Berthin has been raised > to high 
school standard 


TE Janta college has been opencd to 
impart vocational training to young 
farmers in rural area. 


k * 


In Hyderabad, a Compulsory Primary 


Education Scheme is being introduced 
into one block of 


Compulsory Prim- each community 


ary Education project and also in- 
Scheme to a contiguous 
district. 


area of 20 villages in each 
For the expansion of the 
short-course training for new 


Scheme, 
recruits 
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to primary schools has been arranged 
in each district school. 25 teachers are 
being trained at the Yermarus centre, 
in Raichur district, and 40 more trained 
at the Bhiknor training centre. 


Eleven schools have been started in 
the Tungabhadra Community Project 
area, 15 schools in the Nizamsagar 
Community Development Project area 
and eight schools in the Mulug Block. 


* * a Æ 


A University Commission consisting 
of ten members visited the Government 
nacre College, Mercara, 

Coorg Activities last), atuly. The 
Commission granted the College affili- 
ation in the Intermediate and B.A. 


courses. 


A batch of 12 students and a lecturer 
participated in the Community Project 
Scheme during their vacation period. 


The National Youth Welfare Move- 
ment has been introduced into all 
Government High Schools in Coorg. 


Two tests were conducted in four 
Adult Schools and 63 adults were certi- 
fied literate. Vidyamandirs were open- 
ed and Adult Education series. books 
supplied to these mandirs. 


aie x * * 


One Basic Training school has keen 
established in the 
Community Pro- 
ject Area in 


Education in 
Bhopal 


Bhopal State. 


A big Social Service Camp was 
organised at Toomra village near 
Bhopal City to create a sense of dignity 
in manual labour among the teachers 
and the taught. 

One middle school in Nasruilahganj 
Tehsil has recently been upgraded to a 
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high school. 150 new primary school 
buildings have been constructed in the 
State at the total cost of Rs, 2,00,000. 


* co Ed 


Proficiency classes in Hindi for all 
non-Hindi knowing students have been 
introduced into Jaswant College, Jodh- 


pur, in Rajasthan. 
Education in 


i Teaching periods 
Rajasthan : > 

; in the College are 
reduced once a week to spare two 
hours’ time for extramural lectures 


and extra-curricular activities. 


Evening classes for the B.A. and 

B.Com., started-in some college of the 

_ State for working persons, are well 
attended. 


A committee has been appointed to 
recommend to the Rajasthan Govern- 
ment ways and means of encouraging 
research in Rajasthani literature. 


The Rajasthan Government approved 
grant-in-aid to about 80 new educational 
institutions. Under the First Five- 
Year Plan, a sum of Rs. 1,50,000 has 
been allotted by the Central Govern- 
ment to the State for educational 
development. 


A sum of Rs. five lakhs has been 
allotted by the Central Government as 
grant-in-aid for primary schools in 
Rajasthan. 

The State Government have sanction- 

-ed the opening of 800 new primary 
schools and raising the status of ten 
middle schools to high schools. 

The Government have approved the 
transfer of control of the Law College, 
Jaipur, to the University of Rajasthan. 


+ * * * 


The three Graduates Basic Training 
Centres at Bombay, now moved to their 


= new sites, work 
Graduates’ Basic in close cooperation 
Training Course with the local 
in Bombay primary training 


colleges, the prac- 
tising schools attached to them and the 
basic schools in the area. Students in 
these centres have ample opportunity 
for training in basic education, commu- 
nity work, social service and recrea~ 
tional work. 


The Course extends over one ycar and 
consists of theoretical and practical 
training. On the successful completion 
of this course, a diploma in education 
will be awarded to be treated as equi- 
valent to the B.T. degree of a statutory 
university. 


Consequent upon the establishment 
of Regional Universities as a measure 
in the decentralisation and re-orgahisa- 
tion of university education in e 
State, the Bombay University has been 
reconstituted into a teaching and fede- 
ral university. 12 research fellowships 
for Ph.D. and D.Sc. courses have been 
sanctioned with a view to giving 4 fillip 
to post-graduate research in the State. 


* % x x 


The Madras Government has under 
consideration certain modifications in 


school-hours ane 
_Madras Elementary the training © 
Education Plan elementary SC oe 


pupils in rura 
areas during the school year 1953-54. 


The Scheme will apply to the Lowe? 
Elementary standards (excluding Basi¢ 
schools) of all elementary schools 1” 
non-municipal areas. Such schools 
will work in two sessions of three hours 
a day and the pupils will be divide 
into two batches, alternately, 12 9 
forenoon and afternoon, 


TRA 
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The proposed Scheme will leave the 
children free to join their family cccu- 
pation for one-half of the day. Students 
who do not belong.to the occupational 
group will be sent as apprentices for 
this half-holiday to the village crafts- 
man or the farmer in the vicinity. In 
cases where there is no local craftsman, 
provision will be made to arrange a 
school work section where crafts suit- 
able to the locality will be started. 


The aim is to develop a proper out- 
look towards manual work. Incident- 
ally, the implementation of this pro- 
one will improve normal village 
ife. 


+ a k kd 


Visual Education classes in Madras 
are conducted with films borrowed from 
the Central Films Library. In 1951- 
52, 22,272 film shows were arranged 
in the schools, as against 5,541 in 
1950-51. i 


At present 241 schools in the State 
own silent projectors, 89 schools own 
sound projectors and 130 schools own 
35 mm. filmstrip projectors; 900 schools 
are equipped with radio sets. Tamil 
and Telugu programmes are listened to 
in the schools. T 


a x * * 


A Reading Readiness Test for use in 
of basic primary 


the lowest class 

schools has been prepared by the Uttar 
Pradesh r 

Reading Readi ment. A tábulat- 

Testin U. P. p ion of the data in 
connection with 


the investigation of ‘Mathematics in 
General Science’ is in progress, 


Education Summer camps 
Jasara and 
In the 


to the 


Three 
were organised at Soraon, 
Karma in Allahabad District. 
37 subsidiary camps attached, 
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three main camps, 788 persohs Wweré 
educated. A total of 275 were able to 
read primers and 271 could recognise 
alphabets. 


A short refresher course for three 
months was organised in ‘General 
Science’ at the Government Women’s 
Training College, Allahabad. 


* * * x 


Junior Red Cross Societies have been 
started in 13 high 
schools and all 
primary and middle ` 
schools located in 
two districts in Pepsu. 


A Junior Basic Training class has 
been opened in A.S.D. High School,- 


Red Cross introduc- 
ed in Schools 


Narnaul. 
At present 1,000 adult education 
centres are functioning in the State. 
* * * * 


The Ajmer Government has constitut- 
ed a committee for the nationalization 
of. text-books of junior basic schools. 
The Compulsory 
Primary Education 
Act in the State 
has received the 


final assent of the President. 


Reforms in Ajmer 
Educational System 


With a view to enabling the villagers 
to derive greater benefit from the 
schools and social education centres, all 
district schools were kept open during 
this summer vacation. It has been e- 
cided to keep these- centres closed for 


the autumn holidays, in order to help 
agriculturists in harvesting. 


The Government's scheme for fur- 
therance of social education launched 
last October has had encouraging Tre- 
sults. Over 10,000 adults have been 
found eligible for a literacy certificate. 


* * * e 


4 
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The establishment of a Pali Institute 
at Nalanda by the Government of Bihar 
is an attempt to resuscitate the ancient 
glory of Nalanda, 
which at one time 
was the symbol of 

India’s spiritual and cultural leader- 
ship for most parts of Asia. 

The Institute has been functioning at 
Rajgir since August, 1951, in a rented 
building. The Institute is confined enly 
to M.A., and Research students of whom 

.it has about a dozen at present. 

Within less than a year the Institute 
has built up a library of standard books 
in Pali, many of them on Buddhist 
philosophy. A personal collection of 
books and manuscripts of the Director 
of the Institute, a donation of books 
from the Tibetan Government and the 
State Government’s contribution of 
books on Indology, have added consi- 
derably to the library’s collection of 
books. The Thai Ministry of Culture 
has also donated 43 sets of Pali books to 
the Institute. 


a 8 a kd 


In February, 1951, the Bihar Govern- 
ment started a Basic Training College 
at Nrisinghnagar, Turki, in the district 
of Muzaffarpur. 
Graduates receiv- 
ing training there 
will come out not 

! only equipped with 
the conventional teaching techniques 
but also well trained in corporate com- 
munity living and productive, social 
and recreative activities. 


The college at Turki runs a three- 
year course for students completing 
post-Basic Education and wanting to 
have university education in a rural 
environment. This forms the nucleus 
of a rural college, an entirely novel ex- 
periment in the field, 


Revival of Nalanda 


Rural University 
in the Making 


What had begun as a Basic Train- 
ing College has now emerged as a 
federation of institutions. collectively 
called the Bihar Sarvodaya Mahavidy- 
alaya or Community College. The 
college is lodged in hutments con- 
structed by the staff and students 
themselves. 


* ° * ka 


The Government of Saurashtra has 
allotted about Rs. 7 lakhs for the cur- 
rent year for the opening of 100 new 
schools, four junior 
lokshalas, re- 
orientating Sanskrit pathshalas and 
constructing buildings for new primary 
schools. 


Saurashtra News 


The charge for running 11 primary 
schools on basic lines has been trans- 
ferred to, the Lok Bharati at Sansora 
The State Government will finance the 
School for the year 1953-54. A Syllabus 
Committee has been entrusted with the 
work of drafting a curriculum of studies 
for primary schools on basic lines. 


* $ * * 


Various educational institutions in 
Madhya Bharat have started a ‘small 
savings drive’ in the rural and urban 

areas of the State. 
Savings and Manual The drive hag bee? 
Labour launched to help 
the successful work- 


ing of the Five-Year Plan and other- 


development schemes, 


In cooperation with the villagers. 
social education staff and the students 
from secondary and normal schools 
launched village reconstruction drive 
during their summer vacation. Film 
shows arranged through the social 
education vans of the district proved 
instructive and interesting to the 
villagers. 


TARR 


Social 
B AFWEREN 


ËDUĊATIÓN TODAY 


The Government of Madhya Pradesh 
has sanctioned annual scholarships of 
Rs. 1,000 to two candidates from the 
State undergoing training at the Prince 
of Wales Military College, Dehra Dun. 


Bo * * 


On August 12, 1953, the Social Welfare 
Board, set up in 
accordance with the 
th , recommendations of 

e Planning Commission, formally 
passed under the administrative control 
y the Ministry of Education. The 

oard will consist of 11 members, 
of both government and non-govern- 
Pipes denomination, Five of these will 

e women. A sum of Rs. 4 crores has 
been set aside for its activities. 

At a brief ceremony held at Parlia- 
Ment House, New Delhi the Chairman 
of the Board, Mrs, Durgabai Deshmukh 
Said that its main function would be to 
advise and help voluntary social wel- 
fare organisations throughout the 
me maintaining and developing 

eir existing programmes and to inte- 
ee them in the general pattern of 
he first Five-Year Plan. The Prime 
Minister, in his address, stressed the 
fact that work of this kind required 
Heli effort and a keen conscience. 
i aulana Abul Kalam Azad, Minister 
or Education inaugurated the meeting 
a Mr. K. G. Saiyidain, Joint Secre- 
re of the Ministry proposed a vote of 

anks to the gathering. 


f * * x 


Oar 


The Uttar Pradesh Education Ex- 
Pansion Department held a number of 


Summer camps in Allahabad District 
on an experimental 


basis with a view 
to organising 
Social education work in the villages. 
here were two central and 25 sub- 


Uttar Pr adesh 
ummer Camp 
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sidiary camps spread over the area 
with a population of ~25,000. The 
central camps conducted a one week 
course in social education for greups of 
villagers. Subjects like social service, 
elementary civics, public health, sani- 
tation and new methods of agriculture 
were covered. Villagers trained at 
these camps will go to their respective 
villages and organise subsidiary camps- 
where a one-month course in these sub- 
jects will be organised. 
* * * * 
The Government of Vindhya Pradesh 
have provided a sum of Rs. 10,000 for 
encouraging liter- 
A ary efforts on the 
Vindbya Pradesh State and all-India 
Education 3 x 
basis. 150 primary 
and five high schools have been opened 
this year in the Pradesh; 15 primary 
schools have been raised to the status 
of Anglo-Vernacular middle schools 
and a high school converted into an` 
intermediate (science) college. 
* * % * 

The Government of Kutch has start- 
ed the National Youth Movement in 
the keys and girls 
high schools. 
About 300 students 
are actively busy 
in the expansion of the Movement. 


Youth Movement 
in Kutch 


As part of the Five-Year Plen, one 
Intermediate college and five new pri- 
mary schools have recently been 
opened in Kutch. Primary schools at 
Raphar and Bhachan have been up- 
graded to the middle school standard. 


$ * * 


$ 


Indian Adult 
the fourth 


“Training of 


Sponsored by the 
Education Association, 
National Seminar on 
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e Social Education 
Workers, Nature 
and Scope cf Train- 
ing”, will be held in Bikram, near 
Patna, in Bihar, from October 22 to 31, 
1953. 


Coming Events 


THE FOREIGN SCENE 


The University of Sydney Tutorial 
Department with the cooperation of 
New South Wales Municipal Library 
Board has produced a new ‘Kit’ books 
system designed in 1946 for unsuper- 


vised study in 
Australian ‘Kit’ isolated country 
Pamphlets districts of New 


South Wales. 
Under this system experts on such 
subjects as astronomy, history, music, 
home decoration, etc., write simple and 
clearly illustrated explanations in pam- 
phlet forms. Each pamphlet in a ‘Kit’ 
is designed to cover one night’s study. 
The material thus available in 14 pam- 
phlets is planned as a progressive study 
programme; a new member may join a 
group at any time. 


In April, 1953, there were 85 study 
groups throughout the State of New 
South Wales, 70 per cent. of them in 
city areas. 


s fik * * 


Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, India’s Prime 
Minister, has been accorded the honor- 
ary degree of the “Doctor of Laws” by 
the Chancellor of 
the Cambridge 
University. Mr. 
Nehru studied at 
Trinity College and took his M.A., from 
the same college. 


Cambridge Honour 
for Mr. Nehru 


* k * * 


University attendance in Canada has 
increased by 179 
per cent. in the last 
32 years, and high 
school attendance by 150 per cent. 
during the same period. 


Canada 


At a recent meeting of grammar 
school members of the National Union 
of Teachers at Blackpool, Dr. Eric 
James of Manchester Grammar School 
made an interesting revelation that a 
brilliant child could be ‘spotted’ with 
certainty at the age 
of 11, or, earlier. 
He emphasised the 
need to ‘back the 
winner’ at the age of ten. This, he 
said, was a fitting age for transfer 19 
the Grammar School. Dr. James adde 
that the brilliant child is stable, though 
not athletic and is, generally, a bette? 
individual than the normal oF subs 
normal child. Exceptional children © 
such calibre should be pròvided Wi 
remedial emotional education of d 
highest quality. Their training shoul 
be highly verbal with amp® 
opportunities for arts, crafts and music. 


Educating the 
Brilliant Child 


* * * * 


In recognition of 30 years’ long and 
irreproachable service, teachers 19 ne 
S.R. receive 

Honour for Service honour of 
For exceptional distinction the title of 
“Honoured Teacher” is awarded. Then 
honours are conferred by the decisĖ? 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Sovie 
of the Union Republic. 

* * 


* * 


F ? in 
A technical assistance programme nd 


ka ten A education 

n e Near an eci is 

Middle East pELeDee in 
S being operated 


the Near and Middle East by Unesco" 


now 


Igo 


- aingeal al 


the _ 


the Í 
“Order of Lenin: 
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ee ee a Unesco training centre 
Arab ene Education, serving the 
ED hitles fron is open at Sirs-El-Layyan, 
the Ca i Cairo. 56 trainees are at 
intensive su eginning their work with 
set coe ea 
Egypt’s Manouf tien e villages of 


Un 
Mine schools are also serving 
gs he dren in camps outside 
» the capital of Jordan. 


Se i 
at Date ne classes have been run 
gramrme’s T Iraq. To assure the pro- 
train Fund uture, a national centre to 
also bei amental Education leaders is 
ng established here. 
Int 
ing Se pene Unesco is participat- 
educational overnment programme of 
issions development with its 
of aie ead + on the revision 
Vocati oks and on educational and 
onal guidance. 


â U 
Operated. esco team in Syria has co- 
OYganisin with the government in re- 
agricult g commercial, technical and 
ural education. 


* 
k X% * 


Am 
ulti- 
Multi-purpose classroom has been 


New 
Cl 

| Besga room designed by the 

ol headmaster of the 


lary- 

Wal s atrabeen School in New South 
i aSsSroom e Instead of the usual 
a Section e has broken up the area 
Pa fon s for general assembly and 
a ae There are attached library 
i A arts Sha’ a nature study room and 
o Parated p crafts room. These are 
try 2CCasio Y polarised glass, which can 

ANsferreq Pe folded and the rooms 

into a theatre. 


* . 
F * * 


: The Ellis L. Phillips Foundation of 

New York has 
granted $50,000 on 
a New Study Pro- 
> ject for women in 
the United States. This includes the 
education of girls for their future re- 
quirements `at home, at work and as 
citizens; their opportunities and contri- 
butions at university level and in adult 


education. 


New Study Project 
for U. S. Women 


-x * * x 


The New South Wales State Minister 
sE for Education 
Outback Australian announced recently 
Children that a radio school 

for children in the 
west of New South Wales 
ate before the end of 1953. 
hool of the air will take 
school lessons into the homes of 72 out- 
pack children whose families possess 
two-way radio transmitter receiving 
sets, called Trans-ceiver sets. 


isolated far 
would oper: 
This two-way SC: 


The Service will operate from the 
Flying Doctor Radio Station, five miles 
from Broken Hill, and lessons consisting 

ds, to begin with, 


of two morning perio 
will be sent by land line to children 
dred miles’ radius. 


within several hun 


structed two-room 
school with a proadeasting studio at 
Broken Hill will have a piano, 4 re- 


li- 
d-player, a tape recorder and amp. 
ae % teacher is being specially 


trained in Sydney to do the job. 
hool of the air’ has 
1950 from Alice 
Australia. This 
school serves UP to 200 pupils within a 
radius of 16,000 square miles. 

* 


The specially Co 


‘radio sc 
ting since 


* 
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In a rewly established school library 

of Spring Boy’s 

Transvaal’s New High School, Trans- 

Library vaal, encyclo- 

paedias, books on 

technical material, history, adventure 

and other instructive reading material 

has replaced ‘thrillers’ and ‘westerns’. 

Students have evinced a decided pre- 
/ference for such literature. 

* * * * 


A recent Unesco survey issued in a 
release from Paris 
discloses that 85,000 
students throughout the world went 
abroad last year to study in universities 
and other institutions of higher learn- 
ing. The United States led in foreign 
enrolment with 30,332 students. Then 
came France with 8,946, the United 
Kingdom with 5,856, Egypt with 4,531 
and Switzerland with 4,363. 


k * ue % 


Unesco Survey 


Under the expanded programme of 
technical assistance 
launched in 1951, 
Unesco at present 
renders expert technical guidance to 
thirty-two countries. A total contri- 
bution of $21,000,000 has been pledged 
for 1953 by the participating nations; 
Unesco technical assistance budget for 
the year amounts to $3,231,000. 


Unesco Technical 
Assistance 


Beginning with fundamental educa- 
tion, it continues up through primary 
and secondary education, vocational 
education and teacher-training to 
scientific research. 


experts include chemists, 
geologists, science-teachers, mineralo- 
gists, electrical engineers, librarians, 
biologists, teachers of carpentry, hydro- 
geologists, educational broadcasters, 
geodesists, hydraulic engineers, ete. 


Unesco 


They work side by side with local 
“counterpart” personnel. 


The most striking example of Unesco 
technical assistance in fundamental 
education is at Patzcuaro, Mexico. 


In India, a Unesco mission has helped 
to carry out studies in the design of 
harbours, ships and technology. 


Fellowships for training abroad are 
part of this technical assistance. There 
are now 160 fellows studying with 
Unesco technical assistance grants. 


% * i * 


In five towns in America, efforts at 
co-operation bet- 
ween the school 
system and the 
local communities have been notably 
successful. In Minneapolis (Min- 
nesota), a city-wide citizen movement 
recently gave battle to a public school 
crisis. The Citizen’s Committee ON 
Public  Education—with about 100 
affiliated organizations—spear-headed a 
successful drive to get the citizens to 
vote for an increased mill rate for their 
schools, They sponsored a modern ' 
school to illustrate the need for a? 
improved school and equipment. 


U. S. Snippets 


In Orono, an entirely rural com 
munity, nine districts transformed 4 
string of one-room ungraded schoo“ 
rooms into a modern. first-grade- 
through-high school system. 

At Scarsdale, a residential suburb of 
New York City, a seven-member boa” 
has been constituted of men a} 
women, who serve without pay °” 
meet for long hours. They operate @ 
school system which includes a sence 
and junior high school and -three ele- 
mentary schools with a total of 3, 
pupils. The School brings in groups i 
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parents to acquaint them with school 
policies. The Parent Teachers’ Associa- 
tion Council has a Public Relations 
Committee to interpret the work of the 
schools to the community. Likewise, 
the Parent-Teachers’ Association of 
Ferndale, in Michigan, is not the 
traditional speaker-type meeting. It 
helps to mould the curriculum at school 
through bi-monthly curriculum con- 
ferences between teachers and 
administrators. 


In Arlington, a citizen movement set 
up the first and the only elected School 
Board in the State of Virginia. The 
Board consists of permanent advisory 
councils, each council served by nearly 
400 members. The Board holds public 
meetings on all important matters 


which effect the entire community. 
There is a citizen’s committeé for schoo! 
improvement. 


* + * 


Established by a special committee 
of representatives 
from Ministries of 
Health and Educa- 
tion, Warsaw’s new 
‘Sight Conservation 
School’ is among the first of its kind 
All Warsaw elementary schools are 
instructed to admit there students who 
complain . of poor eyesight. ` Eye 
specialists from the Central Eye Clinic 
visit the School regularly. Students are 
taught practical skills like typing etc. — 


* * 


Warsaw’s Sight 
Conservation 
School 


$ 
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I would like to talk to teachers this 
month: not primarily as educators 

but as potential writers for adults and 
this idea has been suggested to me 
by a “Literary Workshop” that the 
Government of India are organizing 
at Delhi at the moment in order to 
train selected writers in writing for 
adults. As we all know, there is a 
great and deplorable dearth of suit- 
able reading material for neo-literates 
and persons who have received edu- 
cation, say, up to the primary level. 
-They constitute the bulk of our 
potential readers and it is through the 
quickening of their interest and the 
enrichment of their life that we can 
look forward to the raising of material 
and cultural standard in the country. 
In attempting to do so, well written 
books, suited to the needs, the 
psychology and the interests of this 
section of the population can play a 
very vital part. It is, therefore, a 
matter of great concern to all who are 
interested in the educational and cul- 
tural progress of the people that suffi- 
cient literature of the right type is not 
available for them and Government of 
India have been taking various steps, 
in co-operation with State Governmenis 
and voluntary agencies, to encourage 
and sponsor the publication of such 
literature. | Amongst these measures 
is this scheme for the organization of 
four “Literary Workshops” in different 
linguistic regions of the country in 


a9 eche 


order to provide an opportunity to 
promising writers to live and work to- 
gether for a month, under competent 
and technically qualified guidance, to 
study the special problems of writing 
for adults—their needs, their 
psychology, their linguistic capacity, 
their interests—to discuss the right 
methods and techniques, to analyse 
critically the existing adult literature, 
to formulate the right principles and 
approaches and eventually to produce 
a few specimens of writing which are 
likely to appeal to the adults. This 
seems rather a tall order for a workshop 


which is to last for only one month, but . 


it is possible to attempt this because 
the persons selected to participate are 
those who have already had some ex- 
perience of writing and require mainly 
an orientation of their gift in this 
direction. The experience of the first 
workshop, which will be concluding 
shortly, has been quite promising and 
the Ministry of Education ave hopeful 
that, as a result of these four work- 


shops—which have been made possible 


through the financial co-operation © 
the Ford Foundation—it will be possible 
to provide useful tcaining to about one 
hundred writers, who will acquire 
special interest in, and some draine 
capacity for, the production of suitable 
literature of adulis. It is hoped that 
the Reports of these Workshops will be 
published in due course for the guid- 
ance of all interested in this field O 
work. 
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My main purpose in this talk is- to 
invite the attention of teachers in 
general—those, at any rate, who have 
some flair for writing—to this extensive 
and fascinating field and to suggest to 
them the possibility of exploring it and 
taking up the project of writing for. 
adults as a useful, and possibly 
lucrative, hobby. In some ways, they 
are (as a class) specially fitted to do 
so. They are engaged in educational 
work and the work of adult education 
is coming to them in an increasing 
measure. This gives them an cpportu- 
nity of coming into contact with adults 
—in cities as well as villages— of 
learning something of their needs and 
problems and getting to know the 
‘technique of establishing mental con- 
tact with them. They have also at their 
disposal, in some cases the school or 
other local libraries where they can 
find the necessary reference material 
required for undertaking this work. If, 
therefore. some of them could devote a 
little of their leisure to such writing— 
though I know very well that a majority 
of them have not much leisure to talk 
about!—it is quite possible that they 
may be able to make a useful centri- 
bution to this urgent national need. 
I am by no means suggesting that a 
large proportion of teachers can become 
writers, but I have not the least doubt 
that. amongst the hundreds of 
thousands of teachers in India in all 
types of institutions, higher and lower, 
there are at least hundreds of potential 
writers who, with some encouragement 
and some strength of purpose, can use- 
fully participate ın this educational 
activity. Great creative artists and 
writers are, I suppose, born as is usually 
maintained, but a fair proportion of 
those who write—and write usefully and 
competently—have surely to tram 
themselves for it and, if they are 


earnest and sincere, there is no reason 


~why they cannot attain a`“ reasonable 


degree of efficiency in , the craft of 
writing. And, after ali unless you have 
given yourself a chance with a serious- 
ness of purpose. how do you know that 
you cannot write! 


Presuming that this appeal of mine 
would persuade at least a few teachers 
to try their hand at this “new trade”, 
it seems necessary to elucidate a few 
basie considerations which must be 
observed by all writers for adults. In 
the first place, they should remember 
that they are not writing in a vacuum, 
as it were, but for a special audience 
whose needs and ini¢rests have to be 
studied. understood and appreciated. 
Writing, like speech, is a traffic of the 
minds, a means ol “coramunication” 
and if the writer forgets that he is 
writing in order to be read by a certain 
class of people ne can never succeed in 
establishing genuine rapport with 
them. This basic principle applies 
equally to the choice of the themes. the 
selection of the vocabulary and the 
style of presentation. The themes must 
be living themes liftea out of the life 
of the people, concerned with their 
daily activities and welfare or with the 
enlargement of their life in directions 
whose utility and relevance they can 
appreciate. There is really no dearth 
of problems about which we must 
educate our people and give them use- 
ful and reliable knowledge. The whole 
field covered by the Social Education 
syllabus—health and hygiene, civics, 
useful everyday knowledge, economic 
problems, recreation, reading for 
pleasure—provides numerous signi- 
ficant themes. The same point kas to 
be borne in mind in the choice of langu- 
age and vocabulary. The average adult 
has a good deal cf practical experience 
of men and matters and is mentally 
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mature encugh to understand many 


important issues of modern life. But - 


his knowledge of technical terms is 
extremely limited; his vocabulary is 
not extensive; the words that he uses 
have vitality and depth of associations 
but often lack the stamp of the scholar’s 
usage and approval. The writer must 
not only bear these facts of the objective 
situation in mind but actually turn 
them to his advantage. He should 
use simple, suitable and pepular words 
which have the widest currency, with- 
out bothering about their ancestry or 
their geographical associations. It is 
the aptness of the use by a good writer 
which confers dignity and significance 
on words. Any writer who suffers 
trom a narrowness ot the heart or mind 
in the matter of language and jibs at 
words which have come from particular 
sources—the spoken dialects of the 
masses or certain regions of the country 
or from certain ¢lassical or modern 
sources—impoverishes the language and 
stultifies himself. The same consider- 
ation applies to the style also—it should 
be lucid, easily comprehensible and 
designed to awaken interest and curio- 
sity, and there should be no attempt to 
over-awe the reader with a display of 
scholarship or “linguistic virtuosity”. 
Sometimes educated persons are apt to 
imagine that our adults, who are just 
barely literate, are not capable of un- 
derstanding anything beyond the 
simplest of practical ideas and suggest- 
ions. This is sheer nonsense. It is 
generally our own failure that we attri- 
bute to them. We are not able to speak 
their language; we cannot put things 
to them in a clear and lucid manner 
and with apt illustrations. Those who 
have heard or read, for instance, 
Mahatma Gandhi’s speeches or the talks 
given by Acharya Vinoba Bhave will 
realize how in the hands of a man of 
the people, simple language which they 
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can easily understand, can become an 
effective vehicle for conveying all kinds 
of social, political, economic, cultural 
and religious ideas. One great advant- 
age, therefore. of adopting a popular 
style and using an easy and elastic 
vocabulary is that the writer can intro- 
duce significant subject matter and need 
not insult the adult mind by confining 
himself to very elementary and childish 
matters. 


The art of presentation is really all 
important for writers of books for 
adults as also, indeed, for children. If 
you know how to ialk to them, to 
address them directly, to look at matters 
with their eyes and to hear through 
their ears, you can become a successful 
writer. In India there is great need 
today for writers who can act as 
“middle-men”—that is, they need not 
be first-rate or original thinkers them- 


selves but they should have the capacity . 


to take things from such persons an 

to popularize them. to put them across 
to the neo-literates and the inadequately 
educated persons. In England, U.S.A. 
Soviet Russia and many other countries 
some very good writers have devoted 
themselves specifically to this field and 
have thereby helped to raise general 
intellectual standards considerably. 
We should try and create such a class 
of writers and I have the fecling that 
some of our more intelligent teachers. 
who have some capacity to write, Can 
perform this function satisfactorily- 
There are many other problems and 
considerations that have to be taken 
into account in this connection, but 
they will be dealt with, I hope, in the 
Reports of these Workshops when they 
are published. I would like to stress 
one crucial consideration again, because 
that is, in many ways, basic to the suc 
cess of this work, Whatever we write 
for adults must be of interest to them, 
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both in the popular sense of the word 
ue., likely to appeal to them and to give 
them pleasure and in the literal and 
psychological sense i.e. as something 
which is of direct concern and signi- 
ficance for them. If the adults do not 
take pleasure in reading and do not 
acquire the reading habit, the mere 
existence of good books, full of useful 
subject matter. will not be of much 
avail. In planning any programme of 
such publications, the beginning should 
be made with small, easy, interesting 
booklets which either deal with their 
everyday affairs and concerns or are 
likely to give them enjcyment. When 
they come to look upon the book as a 
friend in need as well as an entertain- 
ing companion, more than half the 
battle will be won. They will be on 
the look-out for good books and, as 
these come out, they will be read with 


avidity. It is, therefore, more important 
in the early stages to light candles, as 
it were, in the minds of the adults and 
to arouse their curiosity than to stuff 
them with dry information. A few 
things explained with clarity and defi- 
niteness, so that they will become a part 
of the adult’s mind and influence his 
behaviour, are educationally far more 
valuable than a great many, ill-assi- 
milated things that are at best a burden 
on the memory. 

I invite teachers to undertake writ- 
ings of this kind for the use of our 
neo-literate adults and, if any of them 
can really produce things of value. 
breaking new ground either in the 
method of presentation or in the 
selection of themes, it will not be very 
difficult to find ways and means of 
publishing them for the use of potential 


readers. 


K.G.S. 
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The Impact of Science on Society 
By Bertrand Russell. George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., 1952, 7Sh. 6d. 


K B ERTRAND Russell’s book comes 

— at a most opportune moment. 
India, poised as she is on the 
threshold of her Industrial Revolution 
can, if she so chooses, benefit from the 
experience of countries which have 
known the effects of about two centuries 
of industrialization. Russeli, in his 
book, has brought these effects together 
and subjected them to a clear, logical, 
scrutiny. 


That the scientific method—observa- 
tion and inference—shatters belief in 
various superstitions, once hallowed as 
traditions, is well known. We, in India, 
are steeped in belief which Time has 
rendered sacrosanct; but we must in- 
evitably shed such doctrines as cannot 
stand the test of rational enquiry. We 
shall do so in imperceptible degrees and 
only as the methods of Science bring 
about that alleviation of human suffer- 
ing which is the desired, albeit mock- 
ing, goal of Humanity. As Russell 
takes pains to point out, the experience 
of the West shows that the immediate 
result of industrialization is increase in 
the sum of human misery. “The indus- 
trial revolution,” he says, “caused un- 
speakable misery both in England and 
in America. I do not think that the 
student of Economic history can doubt 
that the average of happiness in the 
early nineteenth century was lower 
than it had been a hundred years 


earlier; and this was due almost entire- 
ly to scientific technique.” Perhaps: 
India, too, may have to pay this price 


- or again, perhaps, we will be able so to 


phase our use of machines as to avol 
these pitfalls. In any case, our atten- 
tion has been drawn to the evils which 
are inherent in the transition period. 


But it would be doing Russell a wrong 
if the impression were given that he 15 
a “dark prophet”. On the contrary: 
even though his unmatched brilliance 
of intellect enables him to probe the 
various ills which the application © 
scientific technique to Production, DiS- 
tribution, State Organization, Pro- 
paganda and War can bring about, 
he nevertheless is of the view that the 
benefits which accrue more than offse 
the evils. He shows that moder? 
scientific technique can make it poss 
ble for Man to live without fear ° 
poverty, pain, and disease and that 
advances in the field of Medicine, 
take one instance alone, have savcd 
more lives than quite a few Worl 
Wars have been able to destroy. 


Thus, despite atomic mutterings k 
impending disaster to which he draw”. 


the applications of scientific technid 
alone can Humanity survive pro 
that Man, in his unwisdom is not ate 
into a mere cog in a machine, and P in 
vided a social structure is evolve 

which a man “can be useful; can be aa 
far as possible secure from undeserv 
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iusfortune, and can have opportunity 
for initiative in all ways not positively 
harmful to others”. 


P Gangulée 


A Public School for tomorrow: by 
Marion Nesbitt, Published by Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1953, pp. 
164, XVI, price $2.75. 


a HE book is the absorbing story 
of the day-to-day life and work 
of an elementary school in the States 
and not, as the’ title is likely. to suggest 
to some, of any independent residen- 
tial school. The Matthew F. Maury 
School, Richmond, Virginia, is famous 
among the elementary schools of that 
country for its child-centred education 
and other progressive practices. 
Housed in an old school building—one 
of the oldest in the city—and staffed 
with no specially selected teachers— 
but those who are prepared to put their 
shoulders to the wheel—the school has 
more than adequately done its duty by 
the children entrusted to its charge. 
The school follows no rigid syllabus or 
curriculum except those which the 
children and their guide-teachers agree 
upon among themselves. Language, 
Mathematics, Science, Music etc. are 
taught not as so many separate subjects 
but as activities and experiences en- 
meshed in the very business of day-to- 
day living. ‘Learning, in the circum- 
stances, occurs easily and emotional 
meshed in the very business of day-to- 
With a certain inevitability. The 
school, in short, is an excellent example 
of the kind of good work that is possi- 
ble under ordinary school conditions 
provided the head and the staff are 
keenly alive to the responsibilities 
which the onerous business of educating 
the young places on their shoulders. 


Another remarkable feature about 
the Maury School is the close co-opera- 
tion that exists between it- and ‘the 
community it serves. We, in this 
country, have often wished to develop 
our basic schools into school-cum- 
community centres. Here is an 
example of such an institution, the 
significance of whose life and work to 
the community at large is no less vital 
than to young school-goers. 


There is, however, one point which a 
critical reader will not overlook. The 
story as presented gives no idea 
regarding the academic achievements 
of its pupils. How would these com- 
pare with the standards obtaining in 
the other schools? In the absence of 
scientific evidence on this point, an 
undiscerning critic can always hypo- 
thesise that progressive schooling is 
incompatible with good academic 
standards. This, as we know, need not 
be true, but unless some exact infor- 
mation is provided in this behalf, the 
charge cannot be squarely met. 


The book makes fascinating reading 
and enables readers to imagine an 
share the life and experiences of the 
little community of the Maury School. 
It is a mine of sound educational sug- 
gestions and is particularly recommend- 
ed to parents and to teachers of 
primary and junior basic schools. 


Veda Prakasha 


A Short History of Educational 
Ideas: Curtis, S. J. and Boltwood, 
ME.A., University Tutorial Press, 
Ltd., London, 1953, Price 18 s. 6 d. 


THERE has evidently been a gene- 
ral tendency in the post-Second 
World War period to formulate 
theories of education almost entirely 
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from what has been called a pragmatic 
standpofnt. We are concerned now-a- 
days primarily with achieving results 
of some sort—with eradicating illite- 
racy, with preparing youth for jobs, 
with producing leaders to carry on 
the administration, and so on. We 
are concerned more about getting 
things done than about how they 
are done or how they can best 
be done. Again, many of the pro- 
grammes of education that are being 
drawn up both here in this country 
and elsewhere smack of a motive, con- 
scious or unconscious, to present some- 
thing new, something out of the ordi- 
nary, something that will capture the 
popular imagination. Consideration of 
basic principles and of universal and 
ultimate values is more often than not 
at a discount in the formulation of such 
schemes and programmes. 


In the formulation of any educational 
system we need to keep in mind not 
only the present and the future but also 
the past. We need to be well informed 
about the theories of educators in days 
gone by and to profit by their experi- 
ences and experiments; and so even in 
the modern pragmatic age there is 
scope for a careful study of the history 
of educational ideas for the building 


up of a sound educational system 
based on first principles and funda- 
mental aims. Dr. Curtis and Mr. 


Boultwood have, in the book under re- 
view, given us a generous opportunity 
to think of the past. They have re- 
frained from forcing upon their rea- 
ders any particular doctrine and have 
contented themselves wisely with pres- 
senting “the creative ideas, which from 
the earliest times to the present day, 
have shaped men’s conceptions of the 
aims and meaning of the educational 
process”. The approach is both 
chronological and biographical. The 
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authors themselves tell us that the 
biographical approach was “delibe- 
rately selected to make the reader 
aware of the dangers of vover-gene- 
ralization in educational thinking and 
the mis-application of past ideas to 
present circumstances.” 

It must be pointed out that the 
authors have confined their atiention 
to Western educational thought. A 
special feature of the book is the pre- 
sentation of the ideas of a number 0 
English writers whose views have 
received little or no attention 
in other books on the hbis- 
tory of education. Besides a dis- 
cussion of the educational phoiloso- 
phy of Wordsworth there are two 
whole chapters devoted to the English 
educational writers of the nineteenth 
century, including little known writers 
like the Edgeworths and Robert Lowe. 
The book concludes with a useful 
chapter on some educational writers of 
the twentieth century, mostly English, 
who have made very notable contri- 
butions to modern educational thought. 
For a reader like the author of this re- 
view, who received his professiona 
education in England, it is singularly 
gratifying to find a presentation, how- 
soever brief, of the views on education 
of Sir John Adams, Sir Percy Nun, 
Dr. Mannheim, Dr. Whitehead and. Si? 
Fred Clarke. Here for the first time: 
perhaps, is an attempt to show how the 
views of Sir Fred Clarke complement 
the views of Sir Percy Nunn. In nin 
words of the authors, “It seems tha 
Clarke’s role has been io make more 
explicit what Nunn had taken ve 
granted,” “that the development of be 
child’s powers can only take piace ! 
terms of the common culture”. 


The ‘Suggestions for further Read- 


ing’ drawn up at the end of each chap” 
ter are intended to help the reader 
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undertake a further examination and 
assessment of the aims of education 
expounded by the authors who have 
given us as excellent a history of 
Western educational ideas' as is possi- 
ble within the compass of 500 pages. 


E. A. Pires 


College and the Community: A Critical 
Study ot Higher Education—by 
Baker Brownell, New York, Harper 
& Brothers: 1952,. VI} 24/PP 
tIndex 


HERE can be few people better fit- 

ted to present us with a critique 
of Higher Education than Professor 
Brownell, who has established an 
international reputation as director of 
the famous educational experiment at 
the North Western University (known 


‘as the course in contemporary thought 


from 1923 to 1943) and as a co-author 
of the Montana Project of Community 
education. 


In Professor Brownell’s view uni- 
versity education has on the whole 
been a failure. He attributes the 
failure to the assumptions on which 
modern college life appears to be 
based. The first of these assumptions 
is that the student during the entire 
period of his academic career should 
live on someone else’s income, learn 
on someone else’s authority and thus 
postpone mature responsibility. An- 
other assumption is that the student 
must be withdrawn from his home and 
community, placed in an artificial en- 
vironment called a ‘campus’ and thus 
be segregated from normal relation 
Ships within hig community. Finally, 
it is assumed that there is virtue in 
the complete divorce that at present 
exists between the student’s academic 
life and his practice. The author be- 
lieves that this cleavage promotes the 


growth of “a mobile, :ootless ‘life. an 
urban indifferentism of mentality, a 


. sterile, gay and, as it were, irresponsi- 
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ble biology”. 


Mr. Brownell considers that the re- 
medy lies in a complete reoriertation 
of educational system which should be 
based on the complementary develop- 
ment of both integrating and centri- 
fugal processes. The first involves 
breaking-down the barriers between 
classes into which learning has unhap- 
pily been divided, and the consolida- 
tion of their fragmentary subject-matter 
into a whole which will harmonise 
college work with the student’s life. The 


second of the processes consists in 
taking higher education to small 
places, to help develop lcal leaders, 


and to enrich life in small communi- 
ties. Much of what the author says in 
support of his views is thought-pro- 
voking, and he is never more convinc- 
ing than when he describes the various 
practical experiments he made with 
his ideas, particularly at North Wes- 
tern and in Montana. 


Professor Brownell is. however, on 
more dangerous ground when he is 
at pains to prove that all knowledge 
is action. ‘What variety is this’, he 
asks, ‘to know a dozen things when 
the knowledge has no continuity with 
the rest of life? If a man cannot identi- 
fy knowledge with action, does he 
really know?’ Perhaps, the most im- 
portant merit of ‘useless’ knowledge is 
that it promotes a contemplative habit 
of mind. The habit of finding plea- 
sure in thought rather than in action 
is a protection against unwisdom and 
excessive love of power. It is a means 
of preserving serenity in misfortune 
and peace of mind in tribulation. We 
hold up Hamlet as an example of 
thought without action, and. are apt to 


forget that Othello is a warning against 
action without thought. It is impor- 


tant to remember that the voice which. - 


said that ‘theory is grey but the tree 
of life is green” was not the voice of 
Goethe but of Mephistopheles. 


Sourindranath Roy 


“Chalk “in my Hair”: by ‘Balaam’ 
Publishers—Earnest Benn Ltd., 
London 1953. Price. sh.10 6d. 


D ESCRIBED as “not so much a 
book as an explosion”, “Chalk in 

my Hair’ is a refreshingly candid 
discussion of the problems of a teacher, 
The veil is torn from idealistic por- 
traits of the teacher living in a world 
surrounded by reverence and sancti- 
fied by sacrifice. The preface sets out 
by pronouncing light-heartedly that 
“all teachers go mad in the end 
though some take longer than others,’ 
It continues in that vein, but serious- 
ness underlies the apparently light- 
hearted narrative and the solid experi- 
ence of 20 teaching years gives ballast 
to ‘Balaam’s’ pronouncements on secon- 
dary schools and on such controversial 
subjects as Morning Assemblies, 
Headmasters, Head-ship seeking, Board- 
ing School Life, Inspectors, School re- 
ports, School governors and Teaching 
for a Living. Teachers should enjoy 
this even more than the common 
reader but both will read it with 


amusement and substantial agree- 
ment, 


Most of the theses advanced are 
sound, and though the author refuses 
to be unduly optimistie about the pros- 
pects of the would-be teacher or the 
status of the profession, he is neither 
depressed nor depressing, though he 
may sometimes tend to be cynical. 
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It is his view that teaching, like other 
professional activities, is a craft rather 
than a gift, and that only those who 
study the long-term conditions of the 
teacher’s life and learn from their 
practical experience to achieve a bal- 
ance between learning and_ sport, 
positive administration and non-inter- 
ference, robust geniality and discip- 
line. can make a success of what is, in 


the final analysis, an extremely hard 
job. , 


Short sketches, suitably disguised, 
of colleagues, of school conditions that 
are revealing of the- leeway that re- 
mains to be made up in even such 
countries as England, on sub-normal 
children and the attitude and dubious 
value of inspectors add personal 
flavour and relish to what reads as 
easily as a thriller. 


Muriel Wasi 


‘Social Education Literature for 
Authors, Artists, Publishers, Tea- 
chers, Librarians and Governments’ 
by S. R: Ranganathan, Delhi, Indian 
Adult Education Association and 


London G. Blunt & Sons: 1952 Price 


Rs. 10/8/-. 


D R. RANGANATHAN, who had 

earned his wo-ld-wide reputation 
in the field of librarianship, has 
of late used his talents in the field of 
Social Education as well, This has un- 
doubtedly enriched our literature 12 
this field. This is the most recent of 


Dr. Ranganathan’s works on Social 
Education. 


The book has a wide sweep. I” 
fact this concern for ‘wide sweep’ has 
led the author in many places into 
byeways far from his proper subject: 


os 
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The reader will also have to make al- 
lowance for certain mannerisms. But 
that once done, he will find the bock 
a mine of useful information, not only 
of theoretical interest in the field of 
Social Education literature, but also 
of immediate practical use to authors, 
publishers and distributors in the book 
trade. 


The Pundits in the field of Social 
Eudcation literature will be specially 
interested in two original suggestions 
in the field. One pertains to what Dr. 
Ranganathan calls “Omnibus Crafts- 
Centered Literature” (pp.122-124) and 
the other, to what he calls “Audio-visual 
Literature” (pp.124-129). The former 
advocates a series of volumes centring 
round a particular craft and may be 
said to be the extension of the idea of 
Basic education in the sphere of so- 
cial education literature. The other is 
a plea for enhancing the usual appeal 
of a book for adults and to supplement 
it. if possible, by gramophone record- 
ings. Dr. Ranganathan has a con- 
tempt for those who would plead fin- 
ancial limitations as obstacles in the 
way of such audio-visual literature. 


Sohan Singh 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Literature For Neo-Literates, publish- 
ed by Indian Adult Education Asso- 
cation, 30, Faiz Bazar, Delhi, 1953. 
Price:, Rs. 10/8/-. 


“| ITERATURE For Neo-Literates’ 

is a report of the Third National 
Seminar, organised by the Indian 
Adult Education Association at Jamia 
Millia, Okhla, Delhi from December 
2th to 26th, 1952. The objective _of 
the Seminar was to arrive “at working 


- principles to help authors, editors, 


translators and other collaborators...... 
in the production of literature for neo- 
literates in the different languages’ of 
India, with maximal efficiency”. 


The book, divided into 18 chapters, 
analyses the problem of adult education 
and records the deliberations of the 
Seminar in the light of such analysis. 
The Conspectus gives a brief summary 
of the contents. 


The subject of the Seminar was 
divided into ten topics and the partici- 
pants divided themselves into eight 
groups for intimate and intensive dis- 
cussion of these topics. Chapters one 
to ten are devoted one to each of the 
ten topics chosen for investigation. 
Each chapter contains “Findings” of 
the participants on the topic. The 
chapters formtlate problems -which 
should be investigated hy competent 
agenues by appropriate mieihods of re- 
search. Chapters 3 and 4 mark out 
areas requiring demonstration by Pilot 
Projects that can be operated by Gov- 
ernments. Chapters 12 to 18 contain 
addresses made at the Seminar, names 
of participants and details of-an Exhi- 
bition of Adult Literature staged on 
the occassion. 


Kala Thairani 


The Teaching of Art: By L, de 
C—Bucher Publishers Blackie and 
Son Ltd.; Price 25 sh. 


gpeg chief excellence of this elabo- 
rate book of writing and coloured 
illustration is not originality but 
commonsense. Practicality, judgment 
and* experience inform every page and 
the discoveries of even 5O great a 
master as Franz Cizek do not go un- 


challenged. 
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The writer is primarily an art- 
teacher, not an artist, and his judg- 
ments are nicely hedged round by what 
he conceives to be reasonable and 
practicable in respect of child drawing 
and painting, clay-modelling, de- 
signing and patuern-making. Numer- 
ous illustrations by children of vari- 
ous age-groups temperaments and 
talents help to drive psinis home and 
to convince the art-teacher that draw- 
ing and painting are urgent and neces- 
sary forms of self-expression for the 
growing child. The range of work and 
child studied, the experiments record- 
ed and the wise suggestions made to 
foster self-expression and to improve 
craftsmanship should make this book 
valuable to India where art-education 
is still in its infancy. Its freedom from 
dogma. is especially heipful, for the 
principles it enunciates will require 
to be applied with some flexibility. 


Muriel Wasi 


The Year Book of the National 
_Ciety for the Study of -Education 
(NSSE Year Book); University of 
Chicago Press—1953; $3:50 for each 
Volume in cloth binding; $275 in 
paper covers. 


So- 


HE 1953 Year Book of NSSE com- 
prises two volumes, Part I deals 
with “Adapting the Secondary Pro- 
sramme to the needs of Youth”. It 
describes effective methods of identi- 
fying the needs of youth and of transla- 
ting those needs into appropriate 
teaching goals. Part Ii entitled “The 
Community School” emphasises how 
the school programmes have been ad- 
justed to the requirements of Com- 
munity-Centred movements that aim at 
the Cultural Welfare of all groups of 
population. 


G. S. Dhar. 
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Common Indian Herbs: by N. A. Watts. 
Published by The First Calcutta 
Local Association, Bhàrat Scouts and 
Guides, Price Rs. 1/8/-. 


HIS booklet contains a collection 
T of some common Indian herbs 
well illustrated and described in 


non-technical language. It will help in 
fostering a naturalistic outlook among 
boy scouts which seems to he the main 
purpose of the author. 

The flora of India are a mixed varie- 
ty. Herbs found in one place may not 
be found in another. Thus, it would 
have ‘been more appropriate to call the 
booklet ‘Boy Scout Guide to Common 
Herbs and Shrubs of Calcutta’ rather 
than ‘Common Indian Herbs’. 


Daya Nand Pant 


‘Praudh Aur-Samajik Shiksha Ke Naye 
Prayog’ (New Experiments in the 
Field of Adult & Social Education) 
by Mrs. Urmila Johari, M.A.; Vidya 
Mandir Ltd, New Delhi: 1953: 
Price Rs. 3/8/-. 


T HIS book is a compilation of arti- 

cles published from time to time 
by Mrs. Urmila Johari” as a result 
of her study and observations in the 
field of adult education in the United 
States. The book covers a Wide field, 
such as extension work of universities, 
agriculture extension service in the 
U.S.A., the 4-H clubs, public libraries 
and a host of other agencies engaged 


in adult education and allied activities 
in the U.S.A. 


Mrs. Johari has 
essentially helpful 


associations and agencies. In some 
places, unhappily, words tend to run 
away with her Simpler language 


might have been m 


her 
readers, 


ore helpful to 


me 
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Social Education.’ workers m our 
country, and specially organisers in 
the Community Projects, will find a 
perusal of the work rewarding. 
Though many types of work described 
will be beyond their reach fcr the time 
being, the book should widen their 
horizon. 


An index would have added to its 
value. a 


Sohan Singh 


Indian Journal of Audit Education; 
. Vol. XIV No. 2, June 1953; Special 
Shafiq-ur-Rehman Kidwai Number. 
Published by Indian Adult Educa- 
tion Association, Delhi; Price Rs. 
1/4/-. . 
O N April 2nd, 1953 the Education 
Minister of Delhi State, the 
Hon’ble — Shafiq-ur-Rehman Kidwai 
died. It was a loss not to the State of 
Delhi only, but to India. The Indian 
Adult Education Association, Delhi, 
has fittingly brought out a special issue 
commemorating an eminent education- 
ist, a public worker, and an extremely 
warm and affectionate human being. 
The volume contains appreciations by 
Messrs Amarnath Jha, Ranjit M. 
Chetsingh, K. G. Saiyidain, M. Mujeeb 
and others. 
A. N D, 


Indian Sculpture in Bronze and Stone, 
Vol. I, published‘ under the -auspices 
of the Ministry of Education, Gov- 
ernment of India and under the care 
of the Institute Italiano ner II Medio 
Ed Estremo Oriente, Rome. 


‘T NDIAN Sculpture in Bronze and 

Stone’ is an album containing 20 
plates on Indian art selected from 
among the vast sculptured panels and 


numerous bronze pieces all over India. 
Generally, the works are of the medie- 
val period. This collection arranged 
by Madanjeet Singh shows types of 
sculpture of various epochs and 
sources, illustrating the expressions 
and essential characteristics of Indian 
plastic art. 


Giuseppe Tucci explains in an intro- 
duction the curious blending of Indian 
art under varied influences such as 
Hindu, Buddhistic and, Jainistic. 
“Indian art”, he says, “has not limited 
itself to the reproduction of the abs- 
tract type, youth far from all human 
passion, but expresses also the fullness 
of life and the exultant joy of ihe whole 
creation”. 


Production is elaborate and excel- 
lent and the pictures achieve some of 
the realism of their magnificant sub- 
jects. The album would adorn any 
library or educational institution; for 
an art library it is an indispensible 
acquisition. 
Kala Thairani 


“Towards World Understanding”. 
(Unesco Publications) 


OOKLET I has been prepared by 

Unesco as a part of its programme 
to stimulate and assist education 
for international understanding in the 
schools of its Member States. The 
object is to develop in young minds 
an attitude favourable to international 
understanding and to give them a sense 
of responsibility towards the local com- 
munity, the nation and the world so- 
ciety of the future. 


To achieve that object, the booklet 
makes various suggestions: firstly, 
that teaching about the U.N. and its 
agencies should be undertaken at vari- 
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ous age levels, including very young 
children, so that the child may bene- 
fit from the effect of “cumulative and 
repetitive teaching on this subject”. 
It, suggests special means of presenting 
the’ U.N. and its Agencies to children, 
such as bulletin boards, assemblies, 
study clubs, school publications etc. 
Finally, it recommends that teachers 
should be suitably educated for this 
task. It calls on the Ministries of 
Education, non-Governmental Organi- 
zations and U.N. agencies to assist in 
this work. 


Booklet. II contains the reports of 
three groups formed at the Seminar on 
the Education and Training of 
Teachers, held at Ashridge; near Berk- 
hamsted, Hertfordshire, in England, 
from July 15 to August 25, 1948. 47 
persons from 22 different countries 
took part in this Seminar. 


Group One took up the topic of child 
growth and development in the con- 
text of how teachers might be trained 
to tackle this problem competently. 
Group Two undertook the problem of 


training teachers for social under- 
standing. “Unhappy, frustrated, dis- 
satisfied teachers cannot help their 


pupils to become happy, well-adjusted 
young people”. Group Three consi- 
dered the role of teachers as potential 
contributors to better international 
understanding and made suggestions 
for preparing them for this task. 


Booklet III contains the first biblio- 
graphy published by Unesco on Educa- 
tion for international understanding. 
Chapter I is a bibliography of United 
Nations’ publications and documents. 
Chapter II has been devoted to bocks 
on general education for international 
understanding such as 


teaching 
methods and educational 


aids, films 


and filmstrips. ‘Chapter IV provides a 
list of bibliographies for those who 
want to make a more detailed siudy 
of particular problems. 


Booklet IV contains a report pre- 
pared by a group of six teachers from 
Afghanistan, Chile, France, the Laba- 
non, Thailand, and the U.S.A. who 
met together at Adelphi College, New 


York for six weeks in 1948. The 
Adelphi College Seminar, organized 
by Unesco in co-operation with the 


U.N., was attended by 36 participants 
from 21 countries. 


The report, described as “a highly 
concentrated summary of the findings 
of these six people, deals mostly with 
adult thinking about world citizenship 
and the United Nations, and with the 
“background needed to make an in- 
formed and intelligent teacher”. The 
report is followed by a statement pre- 
pared by two of the participants On 
“Introducing the United Nations 10 
Schools of the Arab World” in which 
the attitude of Arab teachers towards 
the problem of presenting this subject 
to their pupils is discussed and practi- 
cal suggestions on how to accomplish 
this are made. 


Kala Thairani 


` The Race Concept: Published by the 
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Unesco, 19 Avenue Kleber, Paris—16. 

1952. Price: $. 50:2/6:195 fr. 
T Hs book containg the results of 
an Inquiry conducted by Unesco 
into the Race Question. Declaring 
that racial doctrine is the outcome of 4 
fundamentally anti-rational syste™ 
of thought, Unesco turns to the means 
and methods of “Education, Science an 
Culture” to combat racial propaganda. 
‘It is on this threefold front that the 
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battle against all forms of racism must 
be engaged.” 


In pursuance of this objective 
Unesco called the first conference of 
scientists at Unesco House from 12 to 
14 December, 1949, where Brazil, 
France, India, Mexico, New Zealand, 
U.K. and U.S.A. were represented. 


- The declaration drawn up by this group 


was severely criticized on all sides. 
The document, it was said, tended to 
confuse race as a biological fact and 
the concept of race as a social pheno- 
menon. In order to clear up this mis- 
understanding, it was necessary to call 
ä second group of scientists, on this 
occasion, of physical anthropologists 
and geneticists chosen particularly 
from among those who had expressed 
disagreement with the first statement. 
The second conference was held from 
4 to 9 June, 1951. They prepared the 
document which is contained in this 
pamphlet. 


The contents of the book fall main- 
ly under three heads: (a) Statement 
on the Nature of Race and Racial 
Differences, (b) Observations and Com- 
ments on the Statement as a whole, 
(c) Comments and Criticisms on differ- 
ent items of the Statement. By 
printing, with the text of the State- 
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ment, all the comments to which it has 
given raise, Unesco hopes to enable the 
general Public to appreciate the fluc- 
tuations of scientific thought on the 
problem of race. 


Kala Thairani 


Impact of Science on Society (Vol. IV. 
No. I Spring 1953); Unesco; Price 
$-75. 3s. Gd; 175 fr. 


ONE need hardly emphasise -the 
obvious. Of all intellectual - pur- 
suits, Science has affected society 
the most. There is, perhaps. no aspect 
of human existence—political, social, 
moral—which has not wilted, altered 
and undergone a radical change under 
the impact of science. This short 
voiume, contains, among others, chap- 


ters entitled ‘Society in the Grip of 
Science’ which analyses the mutual 
and so- 


relationship between science 
ciety, ‘The Challenge of the Space- 
ship’ which visualises the social conse- 
quences of interplanetary travel and 
which reads like a fairy tale, and 
‘National Development based on Sci- 
ence: The case of Denmark’ which is 
a story of the transformation of 
modern Denmark from economic bank- 
ruptcy into a nation with a high stan- 
dard of living. 


AN.D. 


Bibliography of Children’s Books in English 


We publish below the second 
children’s books in English obtain 


Library, New Delhi. 


seven and 12 years, 


instalment of a bibliography of 
able at the Central 


It is intended chiefly for the use of Primary 
and Secondary School teachers and for children between 


Educational 


the ages of 


Our first instalment of the bibliography was 
published in the June 1953 number of the 


Quarterly. The 


instalment of books for children between the ages of 13 and 16 will 
appear in the December number of this Journal. 


Children’s Books 
Age Group 7—12 years 
E—EASY BOOKS 


Farmyard Picture Book. London, Ward, 
Lock, n.d. 


The Golden Picture Book of Motors, 
London, Ward, Lock, n.d, illus. 


Hall, Cyril, 


Piet Big and Little, London, Blackie, 
n.d. 


Harford, Violet, 


Sunshine Corner; picture and story book, 
London, Juvenile Productions, n.d. illus. 


Hillyard, M. D. 


Our Caravan. London, Blackie, n.d. 
Knight, M. F. 
The laughing hour, 
9 p, illus. 
Leaf, Munro. 
Fair Play. London, 
Story of Simpson 


London, Pitman, 1944, 


Warne, 1949, 93 p. 


Sampson; illus. 
Robert Lawson. London. arne. Ia 
My Favourite Book. London, Blackie n.d. 
icture Book of Dogs. ndon, Ward 
Lock, n.d. 
Picture Book of Firemen. London Ward 
ock, n. i 
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Picture Book of Trains. 
Lock, n.d. 


Potter, Boatrix. 


The Tale of Ginger & Pickles. London, 
Warne, n.d. 75 Pp. 


Sunnyside Farm; about farm friends. 
London, Tuck, n.d. . 


London, Ward, 


F—FICTION 
Anderson, H.C, 


Story of the Storks and the flying trunk. 
London, Sandle, 1944, 39 p, illus. 


Bagshawe, T. W. 
Pompey was a penguin. London, O.U.P. 
1946. 64 p, illus. 


Blyton, Enid. 
Five Go to Smuggler’s Top; illus. by Eileen 
Soper. 192 p. 


The -mystery of the burnt cottage; ihun 
by, J. Abbey, London, Methuen. 1936. 
p. 


Secret Seven Adventure; illus. by George 


Brook. Leicester, Brockhampton Press, 
1952. 127 p. 


Bowen, R. 5. 


Grosset, 1944, 


Red Randall on Active Duty. New York 
211 p. 
Bright Story Readers. 


The Black Arrow: a tale of the two roses. 
London, Arnold, n.d. 96 P. 


The boy slaves, by M. Reid. London, 


Arnold, n.d. 96 p. 


Captain Cook’s Voyages of Discovery, 
abridged by J. B. Marshall, London, 
Arnold, n.d. 96 p. 


Christmas stocking and the tales its con- 
tents told by Elizabeth Wetherell. 
London, Arnold, n.d. 96 p. . 


History of Henry Esmond by W. M. 
128 


Thackeray. London, Arnold, n.d. 
p. 
Little Women, by L. M. Alcott. London, 


Arnold, n.d. 96 p. 


Norwegian folk tales, 
London, Arnold, n.d. 


Oscar the Brave; a tale of old Norway, by 


by F. A. Tapsell. 


C. B. Rutley. London, Arnold, n.d. 
p. 

Quentin Durward, by Walter Scott. 
London, Arnold, n.d. 96 p. 


` Rip Van Winkle and the legends of sleepy 
hollow,:by W. Irving. London, Arnold, 


n.d. 80 p. 

Sindbad the Sailor from the Arabian 
Nights. London, Arnold, n.d. 64 p. 
Some legends of Greece and Rome. 

London, Arnold, n.d. 96 p. 
Stories from France, retold by F. A. Tap- 
sell. London, Arnold, n.d. 48 p. 
Stories from Tibet, retold by F. A. Tapsell. 
London, Arnold, n.d. 46 p. 


Stories of the heroes of Greece retold by 
TE West. London, Arnold, n.d. 64 p. 


Stories from the life of King Alfred, re- 
told from Asser. London, Arnold, n.d. 
96 p. 

Story of William Tell, retold by J. B. Mar- 
shall. London, Arnold, n.d. 95 p. 


Bright Story Readers. 
A Tale of two mysteries. 
| nd. 63 p. € 
Treasure Island by R. L. Stevenson. 
London, Arnold, n.d. 95 p. 


The Ugly Duckling and Other Stories. 
H. C. Anderson. London, Arnold, n.d. 


32 p. 


London, Arnold, 


Browning, Robert. 


The flight of the duchess: 
the poem by R. Browning, 
ren by J. Field. London, 
40 p. illus. 


s the story from 
told to child- 
Crowther, n.d. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Bullivant, Garland. 


Little Lass; illustrated by Frank Hart. 
London, Countrylife, 1943, 90 p. < 


Carroll, Lewis. 
Alice in Wonderland, illus. by Gil D 
London, Foulsham, n.d. 127 p. ‘ist aa 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland; illus. 
~ by J. Tenniel. London, Penguin Books, 
1946. 168 p. illus. 
(The) Complete works of Lewis Carroll 
with an introduction by Alexander 


Woolcott and the illustrations by John 
Tenniel. London, Nonesuch Press, 1939, 


1165 p. 
Chaundler, Christine. 


The Odd Ones; illus. by Harry Rountree. 
London, Country Life, 1944. 107 p. 


The Children’s Ali Baba. ‘London, Harrap, 
1952. 64 p. 
Cockroll, Marian. 
Shadow Castle. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
122 p. 
Defoe, Daniel. 
A short Robinson Crusoe; retold by F. H. 
Lee. Harrap, 1952. 95 p. 
DeLa Mare, Walter. 


Dick Whittington. 
1951, illus. 


London, Hulton Press, 


Deverson, H. J. 


The Map that came to life. London, 
O.U.P., 1945. 


Fairfax-Lucy, Brian. 


Horse from India. 
187 p. illus. 


Gann, Pixie. 
Periwinkle Popcorn. London, Warne, 1944. 


London, Muller, 1945 


192 p. 
Garis, H. R. 
Uncle Wiggily’s Fortune. New York, 
Platt and Munk, 1942. 185 p. 


Gorse, Golden. 
Moorland Mousie. 
1944. 127 p. 
Older Mouse; plates by L. Edwards. 
London, Country Life Co., 1944. 127 p. 


London, Country Life, 
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Godden, Rumer. 


oll’ House with pictures by Dana 
The ver En London, Michael, 1947. 
112 p. 


Goulden, Shirley. 


; the story of a Canine hero of the 
Pir! dilus“by J- Abbey. London, Allen 
n.d. illus. 


Grahame, Kenneth. 


First Whisper of the wind in the willows. 
ondon Methmen, 1944. 89 p. illus. 


Grigs, Mary.. 


Animal Joe; illus. by Newton Whittaker. 
London, O.U.P. 1946. 112 p. ą 
Henning, Paul. 
Sweet Home; from Kenneth Grahame’s 
“The Wind in the Willows”, London, 
Methuen, 1946. 34 p. = 


Herbertson, A. G. 


Gulliver’s travels. 
78 p, illus. 


Jean-Javal, Lily. 


London, Blackie, n.d. 


Fortune’s Caravan. London, O.U.P. 1946. 
120 p. 


Johns, W. E. 


Biggles flies south. London, 0.U.P. n.d. 
255 p. 


Kelway, Phyllis. 


Barer) Book. London, Collins, 1944, 78 
, illus. 


Kingsley, Charles. 


Children’s Water Babies adapted from 
Charles Kinsley by F. H. Lee; illus. by 


H. C. Appleton. London, Harrap, 1952. 
79 p, illus. 


The Water Babies, 


London, Juvenile Pro- 
ductions, n.d 


The Water-babies. London, Blackie, n.d. 
224 p. 
The Water Babies, illus. b; 


y C. E. M. Peter- 
son. London, Children 


’s Press, n.d. 


Knight, M. F. 
- Aldous Greenwings’ fortune. Lond 
Countrylife, 128 p, illus eee 
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Lagerlof, Selma. 


Wonderful Adventures of Nils. London, 
Dent, 1950. 294 P, illus. 
Lee, F. H. 
Children’s book of animal tales. London, 


Harrap, 1947. 62 p, illus. 


Children’s book of favourite tales. London, 
Harrap, 1947. 63 p. 


Children’s book of heroines, London, 
Harrap, 1952. 63 p. 


Children’s Joan of Arc. 
1952. 64 p, illus. 


Lloyd, J. I. 


The People of the Valley. London, Coun- 
try Life, 1943. VI, 73 p. 


Macaulay. 


London, Harrap, 
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illus. 


Toads and frogs by B. M. Park - 
ston, Peterson, 1951. 36 sali san 


Toys by B. M. Parker. E 2 
S g0. ae Sone o on E 


Trees by B. M. Parker. E - 
son, 1949. 36 p, illus. vansoni 


Useful plants and animals by G. O. Bl 
Evanston, Peterson, 1951. 36 P, Pi puek 

Water by B. M. Parker. Evanst Pi - 
son, 1949. 36 p, illus. Baa 

Water supply and sewage dis] osal b; 
B. M. Parker. Evanston. Pafen on, 1950. 
36 p, illus. 

Ways of the weather by B. M. Parker. ` 
Evanston, Peterson, 1950. 36 p, illus. 


What things are made of by B. M. Parker. 
Evanston, Peterson, 1950. 36 p, illus. 


Winter is here by B. M. Parker. Evan- 
ston, Peterson, 1950. 36 p, illus. 


You as a machine by B. M. Parker. Evan-~ 
ston, Peterson, 1951. 36 p, illus. . 


Ilin, M. 


100,000 whys; a trip around the room; tr. 
by Beatrice Kinkead. London, Rout- 


ledge, 1946. 138 p. 


Neurath, Maria. 4 


TIl show you how it happens. New York, 
Chanticleer Press, n.d. 32 p, illus. 


Rowland, T. J. S. 


Unusual things for lively youngsters. 
London, Cassell, 1946. 124 p, 254 cm. 


Schofield, M. M. 


Nature’s wonderland. London, Cassell, 
1947. 2 vols. 


Thompson, J. E. 


Book of fascinating facts for boys and 

girls. New York, Hart, 1952. 95 p, illus. 
Wisdome Book. Amritsar, Steno Press, 
n.d. 24 p, illus. 


502 NATURE STUDY 


Alcott, A. 

The young observers; a s 
series for reading and stud, 
Cassell. 7 vols. 

V. 1 A. G. 7-12. 
v. 2 A. G. 7-12. 


imple science 
y. London, 
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V. 3 A. G. 7-12. - 
V. 4 A. G. 7-12. 

V.5 A. G. 7-12. 

V.6 A.G. 7-12. 13-16. 
V.7 A. G. 7-12. 13-16. 


Huntington, H. E. 


Let’s go to the brook. New York, Junior 
Books. 1952. 88 p, illus. 


Rowland, T. J. S. & Smith, L. G. 


Moving things for lively youngsters. 
London, Cassell, 127 p, illus. 


Warne, Frederick. 


Warne’s book of the country. 
- Warne, n.d. 2 cops. 


511 ARITHMETIC 


Flanagam, John. 


London, 


Numbers; the book of figures for children 
in primary school. Adelaide, Global 
distributors, n.d. 

530 PHYSICS 
Gail, O. W. 

Romping through physics, 

ledge, 1946, 64 p, illus. 


534 SOUND 


London, Rout- 


Baer, M. E. 


Sound; an e 
House, 1952. 


xperiment book, 
127 p, illus. 


540 CHEMISTRY 
Beeler, N. F, & Branley, F. M. 


Experiments in Chemist 
Crowell, 1952, 


Holiday 


ry, New York. 
152 p, illus, pa 


550 GEOLOGY 


Schneider, Herman & Schneider, Nina. 


Rocks, rivers and the changi ; 
first book about G logy.” New eae 


eology. 
Scott, n.d. 181 P, Tus — 


Wyler, Rose. 


Planet earth. New Yor 
156 p, illus. 
Arthur, Herbert, 


athe story. A coal. London, Odhams Press, 


k, Schuman, 1952, 
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580 BOTANY 
Alescander, Isabel. 


Story of plant life. 


Puffin Picture Book, 
n.d. 30 p, illus. 


Selsam, M. E. 


Play with leaves and flowers. New York, 
Morrow, 1952. 64 p, illus. 


Zim, H. S. 


What is inside of plants. New York, Mor- 
row, 1952. 30 p, illus. 


Daunt, W. M. 

My book of wild flowers. 
millan, 1944. 

nature books), 


590 ZOOLOGY 
Beadnell, C. M. 


London, Mac- 
111 p, illus. (Children’s 


Nature's own zoo. London, Watts, 1948, 


P. 
Longden, H. W. D. 


Beasts and birds of Africa. London, 
P-UP, 1946, 80 p, illus, (simple science 
in simple English), i 


Ogle, Richard, 
Animals strange 


and rare. London, Bell, 
1951. 192 p, illus. — 
Wild life of the world, London, Gaw- 
thorn, n.d. 55 P. 


Sandars, Edmind. 


Book of commo beast 
1947, fap ee 


Savory, T. H. 
Animals. London, O.U.P, 1946. VIII, 184 
P. (Realms of natural science series). 
Woolf, R, Y. & Vredenburg, Edric. 
Animals at home including British Domes- 
tic animals and British wild animals. 
London, Tuck, n.d. 48 p, illus. 


595.32 HEDGEHOG 


London, O.U.P. 


Lida. 


Quipic; the Hedgehog. London, Allen & 
Nwin, n.d. 


595.7 INSECTS 
Adrian, Mary. 


Honey-bee; illus. by Barbara Latham, 
N.Y. Holiday House, 1952. 51 p. 


— 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 


Doorly, Eleanor. 


(The) Insect Man. Londo! Hei 
1946. 174 p. aan 


Lida. 


Bourru the brown bear. London, Allen 
and Unwin, n.d. 35 p, illus. 


597 FISHES 


Boulenger, E. G. 
` 
Wonders of Sea Life. Puffi Pict ye 
1946. 33 p, illus. n.pigeare els 
Marlowe, Mabel. 


Dweller’s in the stream; with lithograph 
; phs 

by B. J. Dou herty. Lond 

Press, 1945. op adaa; Sivan 


598.1 REPTILES 


Daglish, E. F. 
Reptiles; London, Dent, 1929. 47 p, illus. 
598.2 BIRDS 


Armstrong, E. A. 


The way birds live. 
1947. 96 p. 


London, Lindsay, 


Earle, O. L. 


Birds and their nests. N 
1952. 64 p, illus. 


ew York, Morrow, 


Kelly, R. B. T. 
Mountain and Moorland Birds. Middlesex. 
Penguin, n.d. 31 p. 


Lida. 
Martin; the Kingfisher; London, Allen and 
Unwin, n.d. 35 P, illus. 
599.32 HARE, SQUIRRELS ETC 


Lida. 
Frou the hare. London, Allen a 
n.d. 35 p, illus.” 


Mischief the squirrel. _London, Allen and 
Unwin, n.d. 35 P, illus. 


600 USEFUL ARTS 


nd Unwin, 


Schwartz, Julins. 
Its fun to know why; experiments with 
things around us. New York, MacGraw- 
Hill, 1952. 125 p, illus. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


613 GENERAL & PERSONAL HYGIENE 


Leaf, Munro. . 
Health can be fun. London, Warne 1944. 
56 p, illus. f 


Martyn, Irene. 
Lets be healthy; a first hygiene book. 
Harper of Holloway, n.d. 39 p, illus. 


620 ENGINEERING 


Carr, Victor. 
Warne’s book of engineering wonders. 
London, Warne, 1950. 64 p, illus. 


621.38 RADAR 


Larsen, Egon. 
Radar’ works like this. London, Phoenik 
House, 1952. 64 P, illus. 


621.384 RADIO 


Meyer, J. S. 


Picture book of radio 
how they, work. 
Shepard, 40 p, illus. 


629.13 AERONAUTICS 


Golden picture book _of aeroplanes. 
London, Ward Lock, n.d. 


and television and 
New York, Lee 


Goodwin, Hal. 
Real book about space travel. New York, 
Garden City, 1952. 192 p, illus. 


Royal air force picture book. 
Ward, Lock, n.d. 96 p, illus. 


London, 


Stevens, A. H. 
e Helicopter; illust. by 
< Cornell Maritime 


prose, 1946. 59 p, 8.5". 
630. AGRICULTURE 
Cooke, Arthur. 


The farmer’s fields. London, Humphrey, 
nd. 80P, (The countryside series). 


Warne’s pook of the farm. London, Warne, 
n.d. 


636.5 EGGS 


Selsam, Millicent. 


All about eggs and how they change into 
animals; illus. by Helen Ludwig. a's 


Scott, n.d. 
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641.5 COOKERY 
Let us cook dinner; simple directions for 


one full meal. Chicago, Children’s 
Press, 1946. 5 


680 HANDICRAFT 
Catford Nancy. 
Making nursery toys. London, Frederick, 
128 Demi 


Rowland, T. JS: 


Handicraft without handicaps. 
ols. 


London, 
Cassell, n.d. 2 yol 


685 LEATHERWORK 
Cooke, A. O. 
ld at work; a day with leather 
Were at London, O.U.P. 1935. 80 Pp, 
illus. 
689 BASKET MAKING 
Crampton, Charles. 


m junior basket maker, London, Dryad, 
52. 5 


694 WOODWORKING 
Dumayne, John. g 


Woodworking for children; written and 


illus. by John, Dumyane. London, Fosh 
and Cross, n.d. 28 p, 18 cm, 
725 BUILDINGS 
Hill, Oliver & Tisdall; Hans. 


Balbus; a Picture book of building. 
London, Pleiades, 1944, 49 P, 25 


mf 740 DRAWING 
Fask. 


Curvo; drawing and Painting _ book, 
London, Juvenile Productions, n.d, 


Greenall, Jack. 


Drawings fun, London, Salisbury Square 
1946, 


Fenwick, Tan.” 


Enter Trubshaw: with a preface by David 
igvicn. London, Collins, 1944. 96 P, 


. 150 PAINTING 


AN the year ro ainti 
book. iar don d bainting and crayon 


uvenile Productions, 


Dreamland Painting Book. London, Juve- 
nile Productions, n.d. 


- Flowertime Painting Book. 


Gifts of sunshine; painting and crayon 


book. London, Juvenile Productions, 
n.d. 


Happy homes painting book. London, 
Juvenile Productions, n.d. 


Hilo; the funny little man, painting and 
cravan book. ondon, Juvenile Produc- 
tions, n.d. 24 P, 30 cm. 


Holiday train painting book. 
Juvenile Productions, n.d. 


Humpty Dumpty painting book. London, 
Juvenile Productions, n.d. 


London, 


Meadowsweet farm painting book. London, 
Juvenile Productions, n.d. 


Nurseryland Painting book. London, Juve- 
nile Productions, n.d. 


Peter, Bunnikins; Painting and Crayon 
Boat London, Juvenile Productions, 
n.d. 


Peter the Pup Painting book. London, 
Juvenile Productions, ‘n.d. 


Picnic Party Painting Book. 
Juvenile Productions, n.d. 


Pretty Polly Painting and crayon book. 
ondon, Juvenile Productions, n.d. 
Shashi’s Painting book, 2 copies. 


Sunny hours painting book. 
Juvenile Productions, n.d. 


Wonderland painting book. London, Juve- 
nile Productions, n.d. 


Woodland Folk Painting Book. London, 
Juvenile Productions, n.d. 


London, 


London, 


793 ENTERTAINMENTS 
Horth, A. (on 


101 games to make “and 
Batsford, 1944, IV, 124 


Pybus, D. D. 5 


Forty-five easy games for infants and 
juniors. London, O.U.P., 1939. 47 p. 
821 ENGLISH POETRY 

Chaplin, Alethea. 


Treasury of verse for little ones. London, 
Harrap, 1914. 48 p. 


Collett, Majorie, 
Elizabeth in toyland. 
1925. 


play. London, 
p. 


London, Harrap, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 


Browning, Robert. 


Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
1944. 36 p, illus. 


Fyleman, Rose. 
Epines and Chimneys. London, Methuen, 


London, Collins, 


THe fairy green. London, Methuen, n.d. 
p. 


Grene, M. C. 
Stars and primroses; an anthology letter- 
sand illuminated. London, John Lane, 


Herbert, A. P. 
Tinker tailor; a childs guide to the pro- 


T E London, Methuen, 1922. 64 p, 
illus. 


Knight, M. F. 
zhe laughing hour. London, Pitman, 1944. 
p. 


Milne, A. A. 


Now we are six. 
103 p, illus. 
When we were very young with decora- 
tions by E. H. Shepard. 48th ed. London, 

„Methuen, 1948. 100 p, 18} cm. 

Poems and jingles for boys and girls; 
third book. London, Cassell, n.d. 32 p, 
illus. Book 1, 2. 


Stevenson, R. L. 
Child’s garden of verses. London, Harrap, 
1946. 95 p, illus. 


827 ENGLISH HUMOUR AND SATIRE 


Anton, Nerman. : 
Stuff and nonsense. London, Blackie, 1939. 
63 p, 244 cm. 


indbad the Sailor; a budget of fun and 
ane eine London, Children’s Press, 


nd. 18 p. 264 cm. 
901 HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


London, Methuen, 1946. 


Hogben, Lancelot. 
Visual history of mankind. London, Ad- 
` print, 1948. 3 vols. ; 
V. 1 Living in early times. 
V. 2 Living in villages and towns. 
i V. 3 Living in the world. (2 sets). 


Turnbull, E. L. 


ry -of India—book 1. 
ee Green, 1946. 95 p. 


Calcutta, 
illus. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Amber, S. O. & Coatman, Th. 


The stream of time; a histor series fi 
juniors. London, Cassell, na. 4 Sa 
` 


910 DESCRIPTION, TRAVELS, 
GEOGRAPHY 
Field, E. E. 


The young discoverers; a simple geo; 

y ; a gra- 
phy series for readin and 
London, Cassell, 4 vols. DE sinay: 

Hogben, Lancelot, ed. 
How the world was explored. New York, 


Lee & Shepard, n.d. 36 p, illus. 
Dance, E. H. 
Trading and travelling. Lond È = 
mans, 1951. 60 p. £ oaen Ore 


Plunket, I. L. 


Over the edge of the world; the story of 
Henry the Navigator. London, Lutter- 
worth Press, 1951. 122 p. 


914.21 LONDON 


British Council. In London’s Streets. 
London, Longmans, n.d. 


915.1 CHINA 
Chi, Tsui. 
Story of China. New York, Penguin, n.d. 
915.2 JAPAN 


\ 


Japan Pictorial. 
Bureau, 1951. 


915.3 ARABIA 


Japan, Japan travel 


Serjean, R. B. 
Arabs; illus. by Edward 
Hamondsworth, Penguin, n.d. 


915.4 INDIA 


Parkhurst, C. A. 


Assam, the land of tea and waterfalls. 
Beautiful Kashmir. 
Beautiful Rajputana. 
Bhutan, the land of the thunderbolt. 
Bombay, the gateway of India. 
Central India. 

Ceylon, the pearl of Indian Ocean. 
Cochin, Malabar and the Nilgris. 
Darjeeling and the Himalayas. 

Land of the blessed one. 

Mysterious land of Tibet. 

Nizam’s dominions. 
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Orissa. _ 

Picturesque Mysore. 

Puri and Lord-Jagannath. 
Seven holy places,of the Hindus. 
Sind and Baluchistan. 


Some famous Mahommedan saints and 
shrines. 36 p. 


Tamil Country. 

Telugu Country. 

Two Christian Shrines in India. 
United Provinces. 

Western India. 

Sen Gupta, Padmini. 

Everyday life in ancient India. 


London, 
O.U.P. 1950. 203 p, illus. 
917.3 U.S.A. 
Children of the U.S.A. U.S.A. Govt., n.d. 
p, illus. 
930 ANCIENT HISTORY 
Fawcett, Raymond. $ 
How did they live? ‘China’. London, 
Gawthorn. 48 p. 
Fawcett, Raymond. 
How did they live? ‘Egypt’. London, 
Gawthorn. 48 Te 
How did they live? ‘India’. London, 
Gawthorn. 48 p. 
How did they live? “Sumer”. London, 
Gawthorn. ` 48 p. 
How did they live? “Greece”, London, 
Gawthorn. 48 p. 
How did they live? “Peru”, London, 


Gawthorn. 48 


942 HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


Picture pages from Britain’s 
London, Tuck, 32 p, 


history. 
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920 COLLECTION BIOGRAPHY 
Neilson, J. B. 


Greatmen of the East. 
mans, 1952. 115 p. 


Radhakrishnan, S. 
Gra Indians. Bombay, Hind Kitabs, 1949. 
1 p. è 


London, Long- 


B INDIVIDUAL BIOGRAPHY 
Buddha, Gautama. 
In the steps of Gautama Buddha. 
Doorly, Eleanor. 


Microbe man; a life of Pasteur for child- 


ren. London, Heinemann, 1946. 152 p, 
illus. 


Radium woman; a youth edition of the life 
of Madame Curie. London, Heinemann, 
1946. 181 p. 


Life of Mahatma Buddha. Children’s pub- 
lishers, n.d. 


Masani, Shakuntala. 


Story of Jawaharlal as told to Kum Kum. 
O.U.P. 1948. 108 p, illus. 


Murray, Gertrude. 
A child’s life of Gandhiji; illus. by K.-K. 


Hebbar. Bombay, Longmans, 1949. 128 
p, 12 cm. 


B INDIVIDUAL BIOGRAPHY 
Sharma, S. R. 


Maharana Partap. Lahore, D.A.V. College 
managing Committee. n.d. IX, 151 p, 
illus, 


LIST OF PERIODICALS INDEXED 


Adult Educ Rev—Adult Education Review. 
G. Harisarvottama Rau, ed. The South 
Indian Adult Education Association. 
Madras 1. (m). 

Christ—Educ—Christian Education. G. 
Sundaram, ed. Rs. 2. E. B. Paul, Busi- 

ness Manager, 497, Napiertown 


Road, Jabalpur M.P. (q). 
Educ—Education. Kali Prasad, ed. Rs. 10. 
T.C.E, Journals and publications Lid., 


SSE are ey 


P.O. Box 63, Lucknow (m). 


idue Quar—Education Quarterly. Rese Ta 


Ministry of Education, Government 
of India, New Delhi-1. (q). 


Educ Ind—Educational India.. M. Venkata- 
rangaiya, ed. Rs, 4-8-0. Masulipatam, 


S. India. (m). 


Educ Rev—Educational Review. A. N. 
Parasuram, ed. Rs. 5. 14/A, Sunkuwar 
Street, Triplicane, Madras. (m). 


Educator—Educator. M. Varma, ed. 
Rs. 4-8-0. University Training Col- 


lege, Nagpur. (q). 
Ind Jnl Adult Educ—Indian Journal of 


Adult Education.. Ranjit M. Chet 
Singh, ed. Rs. 5. 30, Faiz Bazar, 


- Delhi. (q). 


Prog Educ—Progress of Education. N Vi 
Kinkar, ed. Rs. 6-9-0. Lokasangraha 
` Press, Sadashiv Peth, Poona-2. (m). 


Sch World—School World. K. G. Warty, 
ed. Rs. 3. 117, Thalakwadi, Belgaum. 
(m). 
- South Ind Teach—South Indian Teacher. S. 
? Natarajan, ed. Rs. 4. 520, High Road, 
Triplicane, Madras-5. (m). 


Teach Jnl—Teacher’s Journal. Birendra 
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Nath Chakravarti ed. Rs. 7. A.B.T.A. 
Office, 15, College Square, Calcutta. 
(m). 


Teaching—Teaching. Rs. 3-8-0. Oxford 


University Press. P.B. No. 31, Bom- 
bay-8 (q). 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS ~* 
Continued on later pages of the 


same issue. 
Ap. April 
F. February 
Je. June 
Mr. March 
My, May 
m, monthly 
no. number 
Q 3 quarterly. 


The following is a sample explanation of 
abbreviations used: — 
Bhattacharya, M. M. 
Education and democracy. 
Educ 32 no 4: 17-20 Ap 53. 
The article of M. M. Bhattacharya will 


be found in Education volume 32 number 4 
on pages 17 to 20 of the April, 1953 issue. 


AUTHOR AND SUBJECT INDEX 
Aputt education 


Adult education must equip people for 
useful Citizenship. Adult Educ. Rev. 4 
no 6; 122-26 Ap ’53. 


India and adult education: citizen centres. 
S. R. Kidwai. Ind Jnl Adult Educ 14 
no 2: 25-30 Je ’53. : 


Social adult education through service 
leagues. S. Jagannathan. Educ Rev. 


59 no 4: 72-75 Ap ’53. 
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Aputt education—Conference, seminars. 
Trivandrura adult education Conference. 
Adult Educ. Rev 4 no 6: 161-65 Ap ’53. 
Aputr education—India 
Adult education in India. A. A. D’Souza. 
Educator 7 no 2: 74-81 Ap ’53. 
Aputt education—Literature — 


Preparation of reading materials for new 
adult literates. T. J. R. Gopal. Adult 
Educ Rev 32 no 5: 213-218 Je ’53. 

(The) Production of continuation litera- 
ture. L. C. Richard. Adult Educ Rev 
4 no 6: 149-160 Ap ’53. 


Aiyangar, N. K. 


The federation scheme of national educa- 
tion and basic education. Ind Jnl Educ 
15 no 4: 33-39 Ap-Je ’53. 


Akrawi, M. 


Compulsory education in South Asia and 
the Pacific. Educ Ind. 19 no 11 & 12; 
341-345. My & Je ’53. 


Algebra—Diagnostic tests 
Analysis of and diagnosti¢ test for Com- 
mon errors in algebra. Prativa Deo. 
Educ 32 no 5: 3-5 My ’53. 
Banerjee, A. D. 


Delinquency; a social or an educational 
problem; a study into the economic and 


educational background of fifty 
Lucknow delinquents. Educ 32 no 5: 
14-16 My ’53. 


Banerjee, M. K. 
The Nagpur All-India educational confer- 


ence. Ind Jnl Educ 15 no 4: 40-72 Ap- 


Je 753. 


Bastc education 


Basic national education. Pashan. Educ 
Ind 19 no 11 & 12: 337-338 My & Je ’53. 
The federation scheme of national educa- 
tion and basic education. N. K. 


Aiyangar. Ind Jnl Educ 15 no 4: 33- 
39 Ap-Je 753. 


“Gandhiji said” R. Pashan. Christ Educ 
30 no 2: 2-3 Je ’53. 


Significance of basic education. V. S. 
Mathur. Educ Ind. 19 no 11 & 12: 339- 
341 My & Je ‘53. 


Bhattacharya, M. M. 


Education and democracy. Educ 32 no 
4: 17-20 Ap ’53. 


Bhattacharyya, B. B. 


A statistical study on the influence of 
home condition upon the achievements 
in the school of fifty fourth grade boys. 
Teach Jnl 32 no 4 & 5: 167-174 Ap & My. 
53. 


Brockway, K. N. 


Changes in girls’ education, 
Teach 25 no 4: 143-144 Je ’53. 


Book reviews 


1927-’52. 


Bihar education association. The Bihar 


educationist (Quarterly educational 
journal). H. H. Mosavi. Educ. Quar 5 
no 18: 124 Je ’53, 


Bowers, Henry. Research in the training 
of teachers, E. A. Pires. Educ Quar 5 
no 18: 120-121 Je ’53, 


Butterworth, J. E. & Dawson H. A, The 


modern rural school. Teach 25 no 4: 
150 Je °53. 


Great Britain. Ministry of Education. 
Teaching ` History. Pamphlet No. 23. 
Teach 25 no 4: 151-152 Je "53. 

Grier, L. Achievement in education. Ind 

>- Jnl Educ 15 no 4: 76-77 Ap-Je 53. 

Grier, Lynda. Achievement in education 

(the work of Michael Ernest sadler, 


1885-1935). M. Wasi. Educ Quar. 5 
no 8: 119-120 Je ’§3. 
India. Central Bureau of education. 


Education in India. 1948-49. S. C. 
Roy. Educ Quar 5 no 18: 125 Je ’53. 


Education in the states of the Indian 


Union. 1949-50. S. C. Roy. Educ Quar 
5 no 18: 125 Je ’53, 
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Institutions for higher education in India 


1953. S. C. Roy., Educ Quar 5 no 18: 
125 Je ’53. 
India. Directorate General of Health 


Services. “Union Catalogue of medical 
periodicals in Indian libraries. H. H. 
ae Educ Quar 5 no 18: 124-125 Je 

Indian Adult education association. Re- 
port, of the second national seminar on 
the organisation of Community Centres 
—1951. Sohan Singh. Educ Quar 5 no 
18: 123 Je 753. 

ELEMENTARY education—Madras 


Isidro, Antronio and others. Compulsory 
education in the Philippines. A. N. D. 
Educ Quar 5 no 18: 125 Je ’53. 

Mukherji, S. N. History of education in 
India. Ind Jnl Educ 15 no 4: 77 Ap-Je 
253. 

Reuben, R. Ashok readers. 
4: 150-151 Je ’53. 

Salamatullah, Examination in India. J.D. 
Ind Jnl Educ 15 no 4: 77 Ap-Je '53, 

Salamatullah. Ham kaisay parhain (How 
shall we teach). A.N.D. Educ Quar 5 
no 18: 123 Je ’53. 

Sarat, S. N. Teaching of local history in 
the Delhi schools. A. N. Dhawan. Educ 
Quar 5 no 18: 125 Je ‘53. 

Scott, A. F. English Composition (Book 
3 & 4). M. Wasi. Educ Quar 5 no 8: 
122 Je ’53. ` ‘ 

Strong, C. F. Teaching for international 
understanding. S. Nagappa. Educ Quar 
5 no 18: 121 Je ’53. 


in a technological 
18: 


Teach 25 no 


Unesco Education 
society. A.N.D. Educ Quar 5 no 


124 Je °53. ° 

Zakir Husain. Talimi khutbat (Educa- 
tional addresses). A.N.D. Educ Quar 5 
no 8: 123 Je ’53. 


Bryce, T. E 


What is a handicraft - 
Educ 30 no 2: 17-22 Je 


institute? Christ 
153. 


Chatterji, Nandlal. 


Education of the Common man in Asia. 


Chaturvedi, S. L. 


INDEX TO ARTICLES 


Educ 32 no 2: 8-12 F °53. 


° 


Playway in handicraft teaching. Educ 32 
no 3: 3-6 Mr ’53. 


Cup Psychology 
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The Future of 


EDUCATION IN INDIA” 


HE future of Indian education is 
the future ofthe Indian people. 

For how can the Indian people hope to 
hammer into shape a pattern of just 


. and honest and graceful living to- 


gether, how can they aspire to establish 
a non-exploitative classless cooperative 
society free from want and fear with- 
out a much more extensive and a much 
more effective educational system than 
they have inherited? Indian educa- 
tion has a historic,mission to perform 
in initiating and sustaining that Indian 
pattern of civilised social existence 
which we hope and trust will com- 
mand the respect and admiration of all 
men of good-will. It should, there- 
fore, be a matter of great concern to 
all of us as to how Indian education 
grows and develops. - 


Inadequacies 

I just said we would require a much 
more extensive and a much more effec- 
tive system of education than we have 
inherited. First, with regard to the 


‘extent: it is an extremely difficult situa- 


tion we have before us. The inadequacy 
of educational facilities is alarming. 
With, perhaps, less than 40 out of a 
hundred children of the age-group 6-11, 
with less than ter per cent of the boys 
and girls between the age of 11 and 17 
at school and with less than one per 
cent of the age range 17-23 at the 
colleges and universities, with only 
about 17 per cent of the population 
literate, an enormous expansion of the 


provision of education is called for. The 
directive of the Constitution that free - 
and compulsory education should be 
provided for all children up to the age 
of 14 within ten years of the commence- 
ment of the Constitution will, I am 
afraid, not be carried out. Long years 
of criminal neglect cannot be made 
good just by loud and vehement de- 
clarations or mere complacent self- 
assurance. They demand hard, sus- 
tained, coordinated, well-directed effort. 
My feeling is that the advance is not 
only slow, the steps are halting and 
vacillating and betray not only lack of 
determination but also, perhaps, of 
direction. 


It seems to me that it will be difficult 
to reach the educational targets of the 
Five-Year Plan. The targets, as you 
know, are to provide education for at 
least 60 per cent of all the children of 
school-going age within the age-group 
6-11; to raise the percentage of girls 
of this age-group attending schools from 
23.3 per cent in 1950-51 to 40 per cent 
in 1955-56; to bring 15 per cent of the 
children of the relevant age-group into 
the secondary schools; raise the per- 
centage of girls of this age-group ‘to 
ten per cent; and to provide the benefit 
of what has been called ‘social educa- 
tion’ to at least 30 per cent of the people 
within the age-group 14-40. From 
what I have been able to gather about 
the progress of the educational schemes 
my guess is that we are likely to be 


*With acknowledgements to All India Radio. This talk was broadcast on October 14, 1953. 
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behind schedule. Even the meagre 
provision for education in the first 
Five-Year Plan, just about seven per 
cent. of the total developmental 
expenditure will, I guess, not have been 


used up within the prescribed time, if- 


money is not just allowed to be thrown 
away on half-baked schemes simply 
because it is available. 


Gaining Experience 


But I feel sure that the experience 
gained during the first Five-Year Plan 
will not be lost and the pace of educa- 
tional development will be considerably 
accelerated in the succeeding plans. 
More liberal provision will probably be 
made for education and it will be more 
fruitfully used. The setting up of the 
full machinery of national education— 
involving the provision of basic educa- 
tion for all the boys and girls of the age- 
group 6-14, of secondary education for 
20 per cent of those coming out of the 
first stage, of university education for 
ten per cent of these passing out of high 
schools and of technical education to 
meet in some measure the needs of an 
expanding national economy, the train- 
ing of nearly two and three quarter 
million teachers for the Basic and 
Secondary Schools—should easily take 
another 25 years, given steady effort 
and a steady flow of resources over that 
period. But when set up it will be a 
gigantic system of education—one of the 
biggest anywhere in the world. But 
size is not a moral quality, bigness is 
not always goodness, nor greatness. The 
more important thing is what we would 
do with that gigantic machine, what 
purposes would it serve. 


Aims of the Future 


This brings us to the more difficult 
guess as to the future development of 
the aims and objectives, content and 
methods of Indian education, to the 


future of the proposals and schemes for 
educational reconstruction and reform. 
There is a bewildering variety of such 
proposals, They are usually random 
non-scientific expressions of the views 
and wishes of well-meaning people in 
all walks of national life, for who ever 
hesitated to expatiate on the most vital 
of educational issues without the least 
consideration of his right to do so? Any 
field of non-scientific guess is the dile- 
ttante’s paradise. Most of our educa- 
tional thinking is done in the un- 
chartered freedom of such a paradise. 
I venture to hope, however, that this 
wayward freedom will be deliberately 
restricted and our schemes of educa- 
tional reform and reconstruction will 
get related to a clear understanding of 
_ the educational process which alone can 


provide a scientific foundation for 
them. 
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rial goods of culture are all of them the 
product of the mental effort of some 
individual or group. They are products 
or images signifying the meaning their 
originators sought to embody in them, 
They are objectifications of the human 
mind with a significance, objective 
external facts with a meaning. In this 
objective form they carry the impress 
and portray the, structure, vaguely, 
perhaps, at times, but definitely and 
distinctly at others, of the mind which 
formed them. The quality of the 
thought and feeling, of the desire and 
accomplishment of their creators has 
become latent in them. They are, so 
to say, the store-house of their mental 
energy. 


Now, these cultural goods are the 
only means of setting the educational 
process into motion, they are the only 
food for the cultivation of the human 
mind. Surrounded by treasures of cul- 
ture, which society has placed at its 
disposal, the growing mind, uncon- 
sciously at first, more and more con- 
sciously later, takes hold of the cultural 
goods and uses them for its gradual 
development. When these goods of 
culture are so used they become edu- 
cative goods: cultivated minds had pro- 
duced them, they now cultivate other 
minds. 


Individuality 


But, and that is important to remem- 
ber, every mind cannot make use of the 
same cultural goods for its cultivation. 
What, then, are the goods on which a 
certain mind can thrive and grow to 
its full development? This brings us 
face to face with human individuality. 
Every man has his own specific way of 
reacting to the world of men and things. 
We trace this to the peculiar configu- 
ration of his- physical and psychical 
functional dispositions and call this 
specific mode of reaction, which ex- 


presses itself in feeling, willing and act- 
ing as well as in perceiving and think- 
ing, his native individuality. On the 
basis of this original individuality, 
hardly susceptible to any considerable . 
change, is built up with the help of 
objective culture a more developed 
individuality, a life-form. Significant 
and fruitful attempts have been made 
to classify individualities. I don’t pro- 
pose to detail them here. The impor- 
tant truth to be kept in view in organis- 
ing education is that the cultivation of 
the individual mind is possible only by 
means of cultural goods whose mental 
structure wholly, or at least partially, 
corresponds: to its own mental relief. 
The specific mental constitution of the 
educand determines his original indi- 
genous circle of interests. These 
interests are directed towards goods of 
culture which are products of similar 
mental constitutions; ‘objectifications of 
similar interests. Í feel sure in my 
mind that this basic axiom of the educa- 
tional process, the axiom of congruence 
between the individual mind and the 
mental structure of the cultural goods 
used for its cultivation will be the guid- 
ing principle of our future educational 
development. 


Gandhiji’s Ideas 


Gandhiji, with the intuitive grasp of 
reality, characteristic of a genius, made 
this an integral part of our education 
by his insistence on hand-work as the 
medium of instruction of boys and girls 
up to the age of 14. I wonder if he 
realised that by doing so he made 
Indian education conscious of a funda- 
mental truth which it could ignore only 
at its own peril. He did not work out 
his idea theoretically, but he has made 
an invaluable contribution to our edu- 
cational thinking, a contribution which 
will, I trust, bear fruit at all stages of 
our educational planning. He made 
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this contribution by making us see that 
the dominant psychical characteristic of 
this early age-period is practical acti- 
vity. Habit and inertia prevented us 
from seeing the obvious. One could 
See as one ran that the young human 
beings during this age-period are pre- 
eminently practical and active in their 
attitude and disposition. They think, 
as it Were, with their hands and learn 
by doing. They seem to recapitulate in 
a way the whole history of the human 
race whose intellectual work has grown 
out of the manual. 


The future Indian School will not 
perpetrate the stupid tyranny of requir- 
ing its boys and girls bursting with 
active energy to sit silent and sombre, 
brooding over books, and swallow 
irrelevant, unwanted, unassimilated 
information, getting passively educated 
by other’s grace. The prevalence of a 
certain peculiarity, namely, urge for 
practical activity, makes this stage com- 
paratively easy for the organiser of 
education and a fairly uniform type of 
school based on hand-work can serve 
the needs of the vast majority of 
children. 


Diversified System 


Then during the period following 
basic education, when the differentiat- 
ions of mental structure become notice- 
able, the axiom of congruence between 
the subjective and the objective mind 
will express itself in our future educa- 
tional set-up in the form of a diversifi- 
ed system of Secondary Schools or 
Colleges adequate to the needs of deve- 
lopment of the chief types of mental 
make-up—in theoretical schools of the 
literary type, theoretical schools of the 
mathematical scientific type, art schools, 
agricultural and commercial schools and 
teachers’ academies. This diversified 
system will, however, keep constantly 


in view the fact that howsoever care- 
fully and scientifically we diversify our 
secondary education none of these 
schools can hope to be accurately adapt- 
ed to the specific needs of all individual 
pupils in an equal measure. Innumer- 
able variations are possible within the 
same type. They will, therefore, see to 
it that the whole time of the pupil 
is not claimed by the prescribed 
work of the school and that opportuni- 
ties are given and facilities provided 
for the pupils to apply themselves to 
aspects of culture not quite adequately 
represented in the required school pro- 
gramme, , 


Schools will 
demand of 


try enjoy the 
enjoyed by it today and information 


growth will be available for each indi- 
vidual. 


Fruitfully engaged on a limited field, 
the mind begins to cast its net wider 
and draws nourishment from the ad- 
joining cultural regions, 


problems where knowledge 
fields of culture is helpful. 
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That is the way to general education 
and not an indiscriminate agglomera- 
tion of cultural goods with equal em- 
phasis on all. Our educational institu- 
tions of the future will have nothing to 
do with the inflated valuation of infor- 
mation nor with the naive over-estima- 
tion of an impossible ‘general culture’ 


‘which characterise our present educa- 


tional tradition. These institutions will 
create conditions that will make the 
mind grapple with the cultural goods 
which correspond to its mental make- 
up, work on them, assimilate them, re- 
construct them, change them, improve 
them, live the values inherent in them 
and create similar values. They will 
make the mind work and work earnest- 
ly. For they will subscribe to the belief 
that by trifling with things or trifling 
with ideas or trifling with words, by 
just mechanical work or just mechani- 
cal memorising the mind does not get 
educated. It gets its culture when it is 
gripped by the culture values embodied 
in the appropriate goods of culture, 
when it grasps them, understands them, 
reconstitutes them, creates them. 


Educationally Productive Work 


This idea of educationally productive 
work as the principal means of educa- 
tion will run through our future educa- 
tional system from the Basic School to 
the University. Educationally pro- 


ductive work, I may point 
out, is essentially the work 
of the mind, be it accompanied 


by manual activity or not. It can be 
manual work, it can be mental work. 
There is a good deal of work both manual 
and mental which is not educationally 
productive. Educationally productive 
work is all activity, manual or mental, 
which initiates new ideas and makes 
possible new combination of ideas. It 
is purposeful activity and tends to lead 


on from purpose to purpose. These 
purposes which grip, as it were, one’s 
whole being make it necessary to 
acquire a good deal of traditional pas- 
sive knowledge and a good deal of 
mechanical skill. These too, therefore, 
will have a place in education in order 
to reinforce productive mental work. 


Education and Service of Society 


Besides this it will have to be re- 
inforced in another way and this leads 
us to the third important ingredient in 
the Indian education of the future. The 
purpose of getting to and realising or 
expressing newer and newer ideas or 
combination of ideas, of intellectual 
development and mental growth, is 
essentially an egoistic one. It is work 
on and for one self. That is its danger 
to education as a social force. Persons 
engaged in such productive mental 
work can easily grow into partial, 
socially indifferent or useless men. 
Productive mental work in art or, 
science or technique should, therefore, 
be placed in the service of society, if the 
artist or the scientist or the technician 
are to grow into full and not partial 
men. If productive work of the kind 
I have characterised as the chief means 
of education is essential for mental 
development and growth, its close asso- 
ciation with the service of others is 
essential for man’s moral and social 
growth. Productive mental work can 
give an end and a purpose to the indi- 
vidual; harnessing it to social ends 
gives to the individual a social meaning 
and significance. 


All our educational institutions will 
be communities of work. At these- 
educational institutions, which shall no 
longer be places of passive receptivity 
but of active experience, the pupils will 
‘have facilities to experiment, to dis- 
cover, to work, to live, where work will 
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fashion character and living will shape 
lives and like all healthy work and like 
all good life they will grow into homes 
of cooperative communities engaged in 
elevating cooperative endeavour, with 
active efficient members exercising 
initiative and accepting responsibility, 
through an inner urge for self-discip- 
line, .self-realisation and mutual help- 
fulness. The true value of knowledge 
comes out only when it functions. In 
the words of an English educationist 
“knowledge is idle in a community if it 
becomes the private possession of an 
esoteric coterie. Knowledge has re- 
deeming and life-giving power only 
-when it continually re-enters the life 
and work of the community.” Our 
educational institutions will all aspire 
to be temples of such redeeming know- 
ledge and communities of such worth- 
while living, 

Conclusion 


This may sound to some like a dream, 
to others like a much too ambitious 


programme. I consider it to be the 
faithful delineation of our educational 
edifice of the not very distant future, 
for it implies the coming to fruition of 
ideas which are already at work and 
which are sure to result in transforming 
our educational system from a random 
growth to a consistent whole, in the 
transformation of our educational insti- 
tutions from places of intellectual, theo- 
retical one-sidedness into those of prac- 
tical human many-sideness, from 
places of passive receptivity intc those 
of active spontaneity, from places of 
incoherent knowledge tc those of 
thorough mental discipline, from places 
of amassing information to those of liv- 
ing and experiencing the values inhe- 
rent in goods of culture, from places of 
individual self-seeking to those of co- 
operative social endeavour. 


And even if I am dreaming, won’t 
you like my dream to come true? 


Zakir Husain 
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LEARNING ENGLISH IN THAILAND 


N many countries, children learning 

English as a foreign language often 
use textbooks and readers written by 
English people or by those whose 
mother tongue is English. Although 
applying recognized methods of teach- 
ing a foreign language, these books are 
by no means satisfactory, since the 
writers take for granted, as being 
understood, so many of the small, tri- 
vial details which are confusing to 
a child brought up in surroundings 
entirely different from those of an 
English-speaking person. Such a child 
speaks a language, the structure of 
which is far removed from that of 
English. ‘His environment is different, 
his living conditions are different, he 
has different social customs and reli- 
gious beliefs, his historical background 
is different, and he thinks in a different 
way. Therefore, he finds it very diffi 
cult to understand why such phrases 
must be spoken in such a way, why 
certain synonyms cannot be substi- 
tuted for each other when they have the 
same meaning, why one word or phrase 
is used while another is not used, why 
a certain word must be spelt in this and 
not in that way. 


It is my opinion that in order to 
understand the many local difficulties 
encountered both in teaching and learn- 
ing English as a foreign Janguage, one 
must be a native of the country, a 
person who knew no English for the 
first few years of his life, who, when he 
did start to learn it, had to struggle 
through the various difficulties of the 
language until he had mastered it. 


Only a person who has passed through 

this experience himself can com- 
prehend the difficulties encountered by 
a child of his own nationality who is 
learning to speak a foreign language 
and grasp what the child is thinking of 
when he interprets certain things in a 
certain way. Notwithstanding the theo- 
ries put forward by various eminent 
specialists of modern languages, it is 
my firm opinion that the series of books 
on this subject will not be complete 
until consideration has been given to 
the complete cycle of effective develop- 
ment of the indigenous child’s mind. 


Let me speak as a Thai national, 
coming from a typical provincial town 
in Thailand, born in a village far from 
modern civilization, but eager to learn 
English, dreaming from childhood of 
strange lands where lived those funny 
white-faced people (of whom we some- 
times heard) with blonde hair, who 
spoke in a strange tongue and had 
strange customs....I had never met 
any of these people. Why should I, 
when even my provincial teacher had 
never seen one of them, and our 
severe, grim-looking headmaster, most 
learned of the village people, did not 
know them? One day, my curiosity 
getting the better of me, I asked my 
master, and he in turn asked the head- 
master, what was the name of the 
capital city of these strange white 
people who spoke the foreign language 
we now had to learn in all secondary 
schools, even in the remotest village, 
but neither of them could give me an 
answer. Such were the conditions in 
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Thailand when I started to learn 
English“ 40 years ago. Of what use 
to us then were the direct method 
theories? My teacher did not speak 
English, he only read and translated 
words from the blackboard, together 
with their meanings, so that we could 
learn them by heart. At the next 
English lesson we had to tell him what 
were the meanings of the various 
words. As to writing, the teacher 
would avoid it very carefully so that, 
during my childhood, I did not have 
much chance of writing anything other 
than translations of sentences from 
English into Thai or Thai into English, 
usually from books. There was no 
question of free translations being 
made. Even when translating from 
books, an English-Thai dictionary had 
to be used. When we encountered a 
peculiar word or grammatical con- 
struction, we had to use it as instructed 
by our teacher. If we asked why it 
should be used in that way, we were 
told that that was the strange English 
way of saying it. . 


As for the meaning of words, there 
was no distinction in our minds þet- 


All `we knew was that they 
were “a kind of fruit”; the teacher said 
so. We had never seen them, and 
neither had the teacher, They were 
English fruits which could ‘not be 
grown in a hot country like Thailand. 
They were strange fruits which puzzled 
our minds and our imaginations, 


Similarly with trees, 
mals, insects, -» While 
English at school, I had Stored away in 
my mind many strang 


flowers, ani- 


of them, but they were all the same to 
me—a kind of tree, a kind of flower, a 
kind of animal, ete. which the English 
people had but we did not have. At 
last I grew impatient, and one day I 
asked my teacher what were the 
English names for some of our local 
fruits, flowers, trees and foodstuffs. Of 
Course, he could not tell me, and he 
looked somewhat surprised that I 
should ask such a silly question. Was 
I becoming insubordinate? Such 
things did not exist in English books, 
nor in English. Then I argued: 
“Suppose one of these days I meet ‘an 
Englishman, I will take him round to 
see things. I will show him the fruits 
we have (Noi-na, Lam-yai, Chompoo, 
Mafuang, ete.) and ask him to taste 
Some of them. But what shall I call 
them?” “Oh, curious child, what else 


would they be for these Europeans but 
a kind of fruit?” 


I would therefore repudiate a list of 
basic words if it contained ‘bread’, 
instead of words appro- 
food grown in the country 


where English was being taught. I 
consider that 


articles descrip 


ae it comes to English spelling 
n 


» We people of Thai- 
land words 


vention: 
script. 


a device 
can 


the vatious peculiar 


o new signs 
is like learn- 
Is not English 
e must now read 


ing a new language. 
difficult enough that w 
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a new language? Even this phonetic 
system is not a satisfactory solution to 
our problem. Whatever signs and 
symbols are invented for us, we do not 
pronounce them in that way since our 
own language is so different. We don’t 
sound the endings of our words as do 
the English, we do not twist and roll 
our tongue to sound an ‘l’, or an ‘f’, 
we do not make sounds through our 
teeth like ‘th’, we do not have hissing 
sounds like ‘s’ and ‘ss’. These are only 
English idiosyncracies to make things 
harder than they look. After a certain 
time, we go back to the ordinary 
English spelling, but what is the point 
when words are not all spelt in the 
same way? Our eyes see different 
words on paper, but our minds cannot 
identify them as being the same. We 
have to learn ever again the quaint 
Spelling and irregular pronunciation. 
Words are not written the way they are 
pronounced, as is done in the inter- 
national phonetic script. What is the 
use of struggling to learn all these 
quaint symbols if they are not going to 
be used? Also, there are exceptions 
and unusual things in the international 
phonetic script itself. 


Then there are the various ways of 
expressing oneself. The Thai and 
English languages are fundamentally 
different, having absolutely nothing in 
common. (Why should they? When 
all is said and done, the English and 
Thai peoples had never met until re- 
cently: They are not descended from 
a common stock with ancestors com- 
mon to both races. While the original 
Thai people were still living in the 
valley of the Yollow River, in brick 
buildings, and with a fairly advanced 
civilization, the British were living in 
prehistoric. time; Britons still wore 
leaves and animal skins and dwelt in 
the forests. The two peoples lived in 


worlds far apart, each developing their 
own language to suit their different 
needs without ever having the oppor- 
tunity to discuss what they should say 
for certain things, or how they should 
express certain feelings or ideas. 
Therefore, a Thai student starting to 
learn English would say: “I speak 
English snake snake. fish fish”. This 
does not mean anything to an English- 
man, but it means everything to the 
Thai student. When a person knows 
only a few odd words of a language, 
such as snake or fish, and has to use 
the same words all the time because 
he knows no other, it is obvious to a 
Thai mind that he really knows very 
little of that language. On the other 
hand, when he knows so much of the 
language that the words flow from 
his mouth without hesitation, like 
water flowing from a spout, he will say: 
“I speak English like water”. He 
understands this clearly, although it 
will not be understood by an English- 
man. 


Thai ways, sentiments, feelings and 
understanding are not the same as those 
of English people, and an Englishman’ 
must not be led astray by thinking that 
whatever he says is simple, straight- 
forward and therefore easily under- 
stood by a Thai. For instance, look at 
these phrases which are perfectly 
obvious and clear to a Thai: 


I have ox two body 
He woman have son ox two body 


Why should one say: “I have two 
oxen”; “she has two young oxen” etc.? 
Why should the language be made 
more difficult by using “has” on one 
occasion and “have” on another? Why 
should the words be changed to plural 
when singular can mean the same 
object? Why should one use a new 
word “she” when one can say “a female 
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he” or “he woman”? Why should 
one say “young oxen” when they are 
really “sons or daughters of oxen”, and 
so on? 


There are instances when a Thai 
would say “yes” and an Englishman 
“no”, and yet both expressions have the 
same meaning. Here are some typical 
comparisons: 

Englishman 
Q. Have you never been to England? 
A. No. (I have never been). 

Thai 
Q. Have you never been to England? 


A. Yes. (The fact that I have never 
been there is ‘yes’ in this case). 


Englishman 

Q: Good morning, 
you? 
Thai 


Q. May you be well, where have you 
been? 


John, how are 


In the opinion of a Thai, it is ridi- 
culous or even hypocritical 
“good morning” when it may actually 


The English are great inventors; they 
make grammatical rules and then start 
to evade them by making exceptions 
and creating more and more language 
difficulties. The Thai language, on the 
other hand, has no tenses, no feminine 
nouns, no comparative and superlative 
adjectives and adverbs, no plurals, ete. 
It is quite straightforward, English 
perhaps one of the most 
difficult in the world to learn, owing 
to the number of tenses and irregular 
verbs. Compare these expressions: 


English 
He goes to school. 


Thai 

He go school. 
English 

He is going to school. 
Thai 

He active go school. 
English 

He went to school yesterday. 
Thai 

He go to school yesterday. 
English 


He has already been to school this 
morning. 


Thai 

He go school already morning this. 
English 

He went to school. 


Thai 
He go school finished. 
English 
He did not go to school. 
Thai 
He no go school finished, 
As far as Thailand is concerned, I do 


not know of 


methods of teaching English which 
would be perfectly 


which the 
never seen or 
ole of his short 


indigenous 


heard of during the wh 
life. 


Attractive illus 
Special need of a 
foreign country; 
book are much 


trations are not the 
n English reader for a 
the contents of the 
more important, A 
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Thai child starts to learn English at 
the age of 11 plus, by which time his 
mind is fully developed. He is a big 
boy or a small man—no longer a child. 
He has a thirst for true stories, for 
adventure, for culture, for his own 
social inheritance—something which is 
no longer childish, but which will fill 
his mind with ambitions, aspirations, 
adventures and heroism. He is not a 
fool who can be easily led to believe 
things which are untrue, such as fairy 
tales, spirits, goblins that inhabit the 
forests, and animals that talk. English 
primers written for children of a 
lower age level are therefore not suit- 
able for him. The books are full of 
childish things, simple (not to say 
foolish or stupid) beliefs and always 
contain the famous Grimm and Hans 
Anderson fairy-tales, or stories taken 
from the Arabian nights. What is more 
important, they contain strange words 
which are never used by adults and 
which cannot be found in ordinary 
dictionaries, thus making it more diffi- 
cult for the average Thai teacher to 
understand and translate, his method 
being to translate everything. Instead 
of “Bear”, the books use “Toddy Bear”, 
“Brer Rabbit” for “rabbit”, “Jumbo” for 
“elephant”, “Nanny” for “goat”, “cot” 
for “bed”, “pup” for “dog”. Then 
there are all the terms of endearment 
which an English mother uses when 
speaking to her baby. Such things are 
outside the ordinary English vocabu- 
lary. Also, children in England start 
to learn by using words which are 
orthographically and phonetically 
simple and not too long. So, instead 
of the usual word “sleep”, they use 
“nap”, and in order to keep to simple 
monosyllabic words they use the most 
extraordinary words and stories. And 


a Thai boy of 11 plus has to learn this 
nonsense. z 


When writing primers for children 
of 11 plus, the mentality, curiosity, 
previous knowledge and experience, as 
well as the understanding of the child 
should be taken into account. Special 
books should be written for children of 
this age in order to make them feel 
that English is not so difficult, confus- 
ing or nonsensical, books which will 
help him to master the simple normal 
language form. 


Various primers have been written 
to cope with different factors, from the 
phonetic and from the orthographic 
angle, based on the monosyllabic word- 
list, the nursery word-list, the first 
basic word-list, and so on, but none 
has dealt with the difficulties of 
grammar. English grammar and con- 
struction are extremely baffling for 
children whose mother tongue is Thai. 
So many differences and distinctions 
have to be accounted for. Grammar 
should be carefully analysed and grad- 
ed, and explanations of the various 
points introduced step by step as those 
points occur in new phrases and 
sentences. If there is a list of basic 
words in English, there should be also 
a list of basic grammatical points. 


Those who attempt to improve the 
teaching of English in Thailand should 
make a complete analysis of the Thai 
and English languages to see where lie 
the parities, similarities and discre- 
pancies in both languages. When this 
has been done they will then be able to 
understand the mind of the child who 
is struggling to understand a foreign 
language like English. So far, no such 
analysis has been made. 


M. Jumsai 
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About 3000 private schools are 

scattered all over the United States. 
Those situated on the East Coast are 
known to be the best schools. Owing 
to their long-established ` reputation, 
historical background (some of them 
are as old as the New World itself), 
and educational traditions, the 
geographical distribution of the stu- 
dents in these private schools indicates 
a good representation from states as 
distant as California and Florida, as 
well as from foreign countries like 
Japan, Afghanistan, Mexico, 
Brazil, Puerto Rica, Canada England 
and Finland, 


Concept of Private Schools 


They enjoy greater 
‘academic freedom and are free to 


initiate and follow their own educa- 
tional programmes and policies under 
the general control of the Boards of 
Trustees. A good many of them are 
Supported by various religious denomi- 
nations. The public schools in U.S.A. 
on the other hand, are State-aided and 
free secular institutions, corresponding 
to our government schools, They 
follow the educational policies and pro- 
grammes formulated by the State. 


Private schools in America are either 
exclusively secular or denominational 
with a strong bias towards religious 


predominantly 
parochial outlook. While some of them 
are run on progressive lines others take 
pride in being traditional and con- 
Servative, 


Not all the private schools in America 
are residential, Although quite a num- 
ber are exclusively boarding schools, 
many are only day-schools, Some are 
mixed institutions with a certain pro- 
portions of day-scholars, “Others are 
country day-schools, Some boarding 
schools are remote rural 


Schools, 


A peculiar feature of these private 
schools in Contrast to the State-con- 
trolled 
schools—is that almost all] these s 
are non-coeducational. There are, 
however, equally well-equipped private 
schools for girls like Dana Hall Con- 
cord Academy, the Girls’ Section of 


Milton Academy, Madirea School, to 
mention a few. i 


Contrary to thi 


; i e popular view that 
American girls enj 


NJOY perfect freedom 
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even at the adolescent age, the insti- 
tution of a chaperon for them is not 
unknown in the 20th century. Again, 
these institutions are characterized by 
an air of simplicity, with no lip-stick 
and no “make-up” worn either by staff 
or students. 


Academic Standard and Admission 


The private schools are high schools, 
offering a four-year course similar to 
that of the state high schools. They 
are so regulated that a boy or a girl 
can join any institution for study. 
Very few attend the full term, most of 
them for two, and many for only one. 
The main objective of these schools is 
to prepare adequately about 95 per 
cent of their students for admission to 
leading universities and colleges. 
Failure to maintain this percentage is 
damaging to the reputation of the 
schools and jeopardises their existence. 
Since a few select colleges and uni- 
versities, notably Harvard, Yale and 
Princeton, require a special examina- 
tion known as the “College Boards” 
examination for admission, these 
schools with their small classes and 
reputation of individual attention and 
high academic standards, have a strong 
appeal. Consequently, there is close 
liaison between private schools and 
leading universities. The schools’ aim 
is thus to live up to the academic 
standards and requirements set by these 
universities.’ Such liaison is further 
strengthened by visits to the schools of 
Directors of Admission of leading uni- 
versities and colleges. Apart from 
these, the annual reunions or gather- 
ings of old students give senior boys 
and girls a chance to meet old students 
of various universities and colleges. 


Since the immediate aim of these 
schools is to prepare their children for 


admission to leading American Uni- 
versities, the academic tone of the 
schools is decidedly high. The best 
talent is recruited for staff graduates 
and post-graduates from leading uni- 
versities and colleges for which the 
students are prepared. 


The American private schools have 
a special clientele to cater for. The 
entrants to such schools are accepted, 
not on merit and ability alone, but on 
the financial position of their parents. 
The sons and daughters of the “upper” 
class, for example, those of American 
Ambassadors abroad, or of foreign 
Ambassadors to U.S.A. largely go to 
such schools. Children of the in- 
tellectual elite like doctors, lawyers 
and professors also form the bulk of 
the private school-population. Many 
of the private schools have a reputation 
for aristocracy since the majority of 
their students carry high “social pre- 
stige”. There is, however, an increasing 
tendency to encourage, through grants 
of scholarships, a few students from 
other classes also. But as education is 
expensive (annual fees are about $2000, 
approximately Rs. 10,000 a year), 
generally children of the middle class 
are eliminated with the exception of 
one or two scholarship-winners whose 
names are not disclosed either to the 
faculty-members or to the student-com- 
munity, since that is considered dero- 
gatory to the child’s reputation. 


Residential Facilities 


The residential private schools 
operate under the guidance of House- 
masters or MHousemistresses. Each 
house is a separate cottage, with a 
separate kitchen, a separate dining-hall 
and living apartments. Unlike the 
dormitory system to which we are 
accustomed, the boys and girls live in 
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luxuriously furnished single or double 
rooms. The furniture’ consists of a 
wardrobe, a dressing table, a cosy bed, 
a writing table, a table-lamp and rich 
carpets. There are also heating and 
cooling arrangements to suit vagaries 
of climate. The Majority of the stu- 
dents have their own radio and tele- 
vision sets. i 


Most American parents are reluctant 
to send their children to school until 
they feel it is quite necessary. When 
they take a decision, the first thing 
they make sure of is that the living 
conditions resemble those at the home. 
Consequently, private schools in 
America adjust themselves to these 
requirements. There is close liaison 
between home and school. Annual 


Occasions like Fathers’ Day and 
Mothers’ i 


In Deerfield Academy there are 34 
luxuriously furnished houses with 34 


assuming more 
and more responsibility until he finally 
becomes a prefect, a boy in an American 
private school stays with his age- 
group, dormitory to 


In order that the children under the 
care of the Housemasters or House- 
mistresses should receive adequate 
attention, the latter are allotted a few 


periods of teaching work. In some 
schools, they have absolutely nothing to 
do with the academic side. They are 
like counsellors to their children and 
are exclusively responsible for their 
social, emotional and moral develop- 
ment. They Specially look after the 
development of social graces, co- 
operative living, social adjustment and 
vocational and psychological problems 
of the students, 


There is no abnormal spirit of com- 
petition among the houses, the emphasis 


Active 
among the 
mistresses, Students, the staff and the 
Heads of these institutions are an added 


attraction, Teachers and students mix 
freely, 


Election of Proctors 


The prefectorial System is the back- 
bone of the houses in these schools. 


The election of the 


‘ Head Boy or Head 
Girl is as dramatic an event in the 


s f esidential election 
in the national life of the i 


campaign Speeches, etc. 


Training in Democracy 


addition to th 


_In ; is practical training 
in democratic citiz 


enship, children in 
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private schools (during the election 
campaign) are acquainted with princi- 
ples of democracy through a com- 
prehensive programme like panel-dis- 
cussions and mock elections in the 
schools. All students are encouraged 
to participate in mock elections. 
Ballots used are similar to those used 
in state elections. The booths are 
temporarily put up in schools. Other 
manifestations of self-government are 
the organisations like Students’ Council, 
Student Government Body, Students’ 
Courts and various other associations. 
In Milton Academy, Students’ Council 


formulates general policies of the 
school, while the Dana Hall Student 
Activity Association chalks out the 


school calendar for the autumn term. 
In many schools, visitors are introduced 
‘to the audience by the girls and boys. 
They arrange visits through corres- 
pondence entirely conducted by the 
children themselves. 


Children also run their weeklies and 
monthlies. The weekly Press con- 
ferences with the Heads of these schools 
and the members of the staff are 
organised by the students. The proc- 
tors help the newcomer to adjust him- 
self to the school, environment through 
frequent interviews, conferences, group 
discussions, ete. 


Modern methods of teaching have 
been introduced into these schools. As 
the maximum number of children in a 
class does not exceed 15, classes take 
the shape of group discussions. There 
is no cumbersome and traditional 
furniture. Instead, the subject rooms 
are furnished with round tables, which 
promote an atmosphere of freedom. 
Books relating to specific subjects are 
easily accessible to the children. Child- 
ren organise themselves in a syndicate, 
write papers on particular topics and 


review books. There is a frequent ` 
consultation of reference -books and 
encyclopaedia by the students even in 
the subject rooms. Papers are read out 
and discussed by the group under ‘the 
guidance of the teacher concerned. In 
this particular field, our schools have 
much to learn from the American 
technique and method of teaching. 


Extra-Curricular Activities 


Since extra-curricular activities play 
an important role in the development 
of qualities of leadership , in ° the 
children, the organisation and working 
of clubs assume great importance. Some 
of the popular clubs organise music 
concerts, dramas, ballets, horse riding, 
boxing, riflery, wrestling, photography, 
archery, fencing and swimming. In a 
philatelic club the children once arrang- 
ed a discussion on an Indian stamp, 
bearing the portrait of Mahatma 
Gandhi. It was a group project; one 
member wrote a paper on Gandhiji’s 
life, another on Indian currency and a 
third on the geographical aspect of 
India. Baseball, basketball, football, 
hockey, tennis, squash and golf are very 
popular games. 


As compared with Indian equivalents, 
these schools are luxuriously furnish- 
ed. Most of the buildings occupy a 
large area and are situated in remote 
and idyllic surroundings. Even the 
older buildings are renovated and 
equipped with modern amenities. 
Many of the buildings are fire-proof. 
In Deerfield Academy, the auditorium 
is far superior to some of the theatres 
and cinema halls of USA. The 
libraries are cosy places with thick- 
piled carpets and attractively arranged 
books. In Deerfield Academy, there 
are 30 tennis courts, 50 pianos, 
extensive golf-links, ten squash courts, 
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innumerable workshops, adequately 
equipped laboratories, ete. In Madeira 
School, there are 75 horses and two 
swimming pools. In spite of all the 
luxurious equipment there is little 
domestic help given to the residents. 
Sweeping, dusting, waiting at tables, 
mowing lawns, clearing of the autumn 
leaves, dish-washing, are all done by the 
boys, - girls and the staff. To be an 
effective citizen, a boy or a girl is ex- 
pected to do 50 odd menial jobs in such 
schools. 


Are Private Schools Compatible with 
Democracy? 


Assessing these schools against their 
cultural and historical backgrounds, 
they seem to be anomalous survivals. 
They are not in accord with the 
American concept of democracy. What- 
ever its other defects, the American 
educational system is genuinely demo- 
cratic. A good number who can well 
afford private schools, prefer the local 
high schools where all classes of 
Society are represented, The concept 
of equality of opportunity, basically 
related to American democracy, in- 
volves mass education and this concept 
finds its realization in the public schools 
of America where the vast majority of 
children go to the same elementary 
and secondary schools. 


The private schools in U.S.A. are, 
however, not instruments of privilege. 
They confer no class distinction and 
give the private schools products no 
advantage save the qualities of the 
school which they inherit, They do not 
divide children into a managerial 


minority taught to rule and a majority 
equipped to serve. Moreover, they do 
not get entangled with politics or get 
preferential treatment ‘at the time of 
selection for jobs of public importance. 


Again, a characteristically American 
trait that strikes a visitor from abroad 
is that the average American citizen 
likes to conform to the middle-class 
pattern. Any deviation from that norm 
is considered not merely an 
abnormality, but undesirable from the 
democratic point of view, Since private 
school education is a deviation from 
the middle-class educational pattern, 
such an education is looked upon with 
suspicion and scepticism, 


Two questions naturally arise: 
Should the number and scope of the 
private schools be increased? (b) 
Should tax-money directly or indirectly 
assist them? The answer to both 
questions is “No”, Instead of more 
private schools the average American 


urges the need for more and better 
public schools, i 


It is difficult to sum up the attitude 
of the American public in words better 
than those of Dray ide ; 
(formerly President of Harvard Uni- 
versity and now serving as High Com- 
missioner in West Germany):  - 


“The greater the 
youths who fail to 


(a) 


S. Bhalla 


* Education and Liberty. The Role 
James Byrant Conant. Quoted from 
dated February 15, 1953, Section Ty 


of School in a 
the New York 
page 3. 


Modern Democracy by 
Times Book Review 
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NCIENT times are generally associated with lack of eduction and obscu- 
4 Arantism. Yet this notion is in many instances incorrect. Just the opposite 
is proved by the constitution of the four asramas in ancient India, when they 
placed the young brahmacarin under a strict discipline of training in order 
to acquire wisdom from the beginning of his life. How well educated were ~ 
the people of the Indus Valley in more ancient times may be seen from a few 
references to what we know of their achievements through studying their 
archeological remains and deciphering their inscriptions. 


The numerous incriptions engraved upon seals, amulets, utensils and pot- 
sherds are the first evidence of the literacy of those people. Not only did they 
know how to read and write, but we even may, perhaps, affirm that they 
invented that clever system of writing. Prof. Stephen Langdon, of Oxford, 
affirms that the first script of man was pictographic to a very great extent (1). 
Now, in the Indus Valley script we have a very primitive pictographic script, 
since we possess a series of developed signs out of the primitve ones, which 
still. exist in the script(2). We are, therefore, dealing with the earliest stages 
of the art of writing. Those people were the authors of that system of writ- 
ing which afterwards developed in Sumer, Egypt and the Mediterranean. 


RAD 


Specimens of the script 
used in the Indus Valley 


From the study of these inscriptions we now find that the principle of 
wisdom which identifies the latter with the Creator was clearly professed by 
the people of the Indus, Valley. Oneof the names given to God in the in- 
scriptions’is Vidukan (3) which means, “the one whose eyes are always open- 
ed”; the eyes being for us a source of knowledge, this expression is equiva- 
lent to saying, “One whose knowledge knows no limits”. Equated with this 
name is another describing this gunc of knowledge more vividly. God is 
also said to be Min Kan (4), “One who has fish eyes”. For fishes, having no 
eye-lids, cannot shut their eyes(5). 

Here, eg attics tapki ee eRe ee liors nT on. 101, 256-257, 260, etc. 
Heras, “The Religion of the Mohenjo-Daro People according to the Inscriptions”, Journal of 
the University of Bombay, V, p- 6 


. Ibid. » II-I2. s P a i 
$ Once Peahistira while in the forest heard a voice asking him: “Who sleepeth with open eyes”. 


He Bronce replied “A fish doth sleep with open eyes” Mahabharata, Aranyaka Parva, 17349 17350. 


peda 
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This wisdom of God was for the Indus 
Valley people the supreme standard of 
knowledge and perfection, for an in- 
scription,.on a man who had died and 
was wished eternal happiness in the 
other world, brings out the fact that this 

- man had “fish eyes” as the reason, why 
such happiness is expected. 
Van ter or min kan val 


which means: “Let the one who has 
fish-eyes on reaching’ the sky (ie. 
dying) be happy”(1). The possession 
of Fish-eyes is therefore a mystical ex- 
pression to standardize the knowledge 
of man. Man may finally acquire God’s 
wisdom (2) . 

This is the proto-Indian foundation of 
all those Upanisadic statements con- 
cerning the excellence of knowledge, 
that it is better than sacrifices (3); that 
it frees the soul from evil (4); that it 
leads to immortality (5); that it pro- 
cures the fulfilment of all desires (6) ; 
that it frees man from all fetters (7). 
The Budha often said the same in a 
negative way, viz., that all the miseries 
of man come from lack of know- 
ledge (8). ’ 


There were, therefore, in the cities of 
the Indus Valley people fully equipped 
with knowledge and wisdom. They 
were called kalteri, “sages”, in the in- 
scriptions and are said to have lived in. 
caves(9). This is only natural, The 
acquisition of wisdom leads man to the 
solitude of the forest, to the recesses of 
caves, where one may freely indulge 


in meditation and contemplation, the 
supreme function of man’s soul for the 
acquisition of wisdom. i 
Besides ascetical knowledge which 
the possession of fish eyes clearly mani- 
fests, we have clear evidence of the 
development of two branches of human 
knowledge: astronomy and psychology. 


Astronomy 


Their knowledge of astronomy was 
rather advanced. 


I. Heras, op. cit, p. 29 


2., Cf. Heras, Min Kan, The Mystical Meaning of Possessing Fish-E 


I 
Bh daranyaka Upanisad, III, 8, 9-12 
. Ibid, 1V, 4, 22-23. 
. Chandoya Upanisad, VIII, 6, 5-6. 
. Taittiriya Upanisad, IIT, 9, 5- 
+ Naitri Upanisad, VI, 34. 


e in the Rig- 
veda (12). In winter, the timè ne the 


yes, (Bombay, Hing Kitabs 


tta Nik: 
Marshal, Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Civilization, Il. Seal Nikama, TL, 12, 1o, 


. Cf. Heras, Studies in Proto-Indo-Mediterranean Cul 


Ibid, pp- 230-232 
Rg., X, I, 5 55, 63 105, 2 and Passim. 


3 
4. 
5: 
6 
z Digha Nikaya, II, Mahanidana, Suttanta, pp-55. 58, San’ 
9. 
I0 
II 
T2, 


ture, I, pp: 176-179 
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Sun is over the zenith is much shorter. 
On the other hand when El entered the 
constellation of Ama, the Mother, the 
Sun was said to walk “like an ant”(1), 
for it went very slowly through this 


house, as the sunny period of the day . 


in the month of July, corresponding to 
this constellation, was much longer. 


In order to observe all these move- 
ments of the Sun over the stars during 
the day, the Mohenjo-Darians had a 
kind of astronomical observatory, which 
they called taltalil, “a very bright 
house”, for they could from within it, 
see the brightness of the stars. In this 
house they had two long tubes passing 
through the wall, the room otherwise 
having no other openings. It was the 
principle of the telescope, a principle 
which they had undoubtedly learnt at 
the time of the construction of the many 
wells that are still in Mohenjo-Daro. 
From the bottom of the shafts of these 
wells they could observe the stars in 
the middle of the day. This principle 
of optics was cleverly applied by them 
to the observation of, the stars. 


Psychology 


One of the signs of the Indus Valley 
script, which has its equal among the 
Egyptian hieroglyphs, has apparently 
a pictographic meaning which reveals 
their interest in psychology. The sign 
is as follows: 


It means “to think” and reads en, in 
the Proto-Dravidian language of those 


people. The sign seems to be a section 
of a vessel into which a rod is introduc- 
ed. Such is a thought, as a matter of 
fact. Our intellect is like a vessel 
which has the mysterious capacity of 
eliciting ideas, but not without the co- 
operation of impressions from the out- 
side world, through our bodily senses. 
Thus both our intellect, manas, and our 
body, sarira, concur in the production of 
a thought, but not in the same way: 
manas is the real cause of the thought; 
the sense impressions are only required 
to tickle manas, so to say, and to preci- 
pitate the production of the thought. 
This psychological genesis of a thought 
seems to have been graphically depicted 
in this sign, which has otherwise no 
connection at all with thinking. Natu- 
rally, the vessel is the important thing 
in the sign; without the vessel the con- 
tents held there could not be gathered 
together. The rod is only the instru- 
ment for stirring these contents, buddhi. 
It is thus that the thought is finally 
produced. 


The manifestation of these two kinds 
of scientific study among the people of 
the Indus Valley; one of research into 
the inner self, the other of investigation 
of the movements of the celestial bodies 
and their application to everyday life 
for reckoning time, reveals a very high 
standard of education among the 
Mohenjo-Darians. Further research in 
this civilization may doubtless disclose 
new developments among them in the 
field of education, developments which 
have placed the Proto-Indian Nation 
amongst the great cultural nations of 
the ancient world (2). 


H. Heras, S.J: 


I. Heras, op. cit., ppe 243-244- 


2. For the study of the Proto-Indian Civilisation. Cf. Heras, Studies in Proto-Indo-Mediterranean 


Culture, Vol. I, recently published. 
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FIVE-YEAR PLAN OF EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Scheme to Relieve Educated Un-employment 


have responded. Out of these 
sanctions have been issued to meet the 


entre’s expenditure on the scheme in the 


following cases: 
Name of State 


Amount 
sanctioned 
Rs. 

Manipur 22,000 
Vindhya Pradesh 91,000 
Pepsu 2,02,275 
Bihar 11,58,334 
Saurashtra 1,05,401 
Punjab 5,57,375 
Rajasthan 3,72,010 
Bhopal 71,500 


Further details of some of the schemes in 
the Five-Year Plan which have been men- 
tioned in ‘previous issues are given below: — 


Grants for Research ‘Projects in Secondary 
Education 


Under this scheme educational research 
and experimental work will be taken up in 
the field of secondary education in suitably 
staffed and well-equipped teacher-training 
institutions. The intention behind the 
scheme is also to develop and encourage a 
spirit of research among the teachers of 
training colleges. a nae 

inistry proposes to meet the cost o 
ae geo eee and for this purpose 
a sum of Rs. 2 lakh has been earmarked. 


The financial grant from the Central 
Government to various cooperating agencies 


d making the results available in 
reports, brochures, etc, 


ernment may at a later stage consolidate 
the findings “and make them available for 


use in all the States and universities in the 
country. 


Production of Suitable Literature for Child- 
ren and Adults 


Under this Scheme the Ministry will take 
the initiative i i 


Same time the State G 


encouraged to Produce suitable literature 
on their own, 


The Ministry’s Proposals are: 


(a) Reproduction in regional languages 
>` Of pamphlets in Hindi on Social 
Education already published by the 
jdara-Tamil-O-Tarraqi, Jamia Millia 


total cost of the sc eme for the Plan 
been estimated at Rs. 2 


(b) In connection with Childrens’ Lite- 
rature, the ini 
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The Maktaba will be given the 
necessary financial assistance for the 
purpose. The State Governments 
and selected booksellers will be re- 
quested to purchase a certain num- 
ber of copies of each book at cost 


price. 

(c) Preparation and publication in 
Hindi of the following three 
books: 


(i) History of India, 
(ii) History of the World and 
(iii) Story of life. 


These books will cater to the needs of 
persons who have received education up to 
school standard and are interested in further 

y. 


(d) The setting up of a social education 
library at the Centre by translating 
into Hindi representative social 
education material available in the 
regional languages. 


A scheme of encouraging popular 
literature in the country by means 
of prizes to authors, subsidies to 
publishers and mass purchase of 
copies for distribution in the Com- 
munity Project Areas is being 
worked out in cooperation with the 
ponmuaty Projects Administra- 
ion. 


Promotion of Inter -State Understanding 


Under this Scheme, the Ministry have 
Inden consideration the following two acti- 
jes: 


(e) 


(a) exchange of students and teachers 
between States on the basis of reci- 
procal hospitality, and 


(b) publication of pamphlets. 


Under (a), a scheme has been prepared 
and forwarded to the States for their con- 
sideration. The scheme envisages a visit to 
eu by parties of students each with a 
eacher in charge, from all States, during 
vacations in 1954-55. The Delhi State Gov- 
ernment have been iñvited to arrange for 
ti e hospitable reception of, and accommoda- 
ise for the parties. Activities will take 
t e form of visits to places of historic inte- 
rest, meetings with the President, Prime 

inister if possible, and also entertainment 
programmes by the parties themselves. It 


is proposed that 50 per cent of the rail fare’ 


of the parties will be met by the Central 
Overnment. 


Under (b), pamphlets will be designed to 
Promote mutual understanding and appre- 
ciation among the peoples of different States 


and to counteract the rising tendency of 
provincialism. Each pamphlet wil deal 
with one or more major States and bring 
out its physical attractions, its social, econo- 
mic and cultural achievements and its con- 
tribution to the total cultural and political 
pattern of the country as a whole. These 
pamphlets will be published by the Publica- 
tions Division of the Central Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting. During 1953- 
54, four such pamphlets are proposed to be 
brought out, to be followed by five each in 
the two following years. The pamphlets 
will be made available to States for distri- 
bution to their educational institutions. 


Bureau of Textbook Research 


In accordance with the recommendations 
made by the Central Advisory Board of 
Education on several occasions since 1943; 
and by the Planning Commission, it is pro- 
posed to establish a Central Bureau of Text- 
book Research. This Bureau will have the 
following functions: 


(1) to make a critical survey of cur- 
rent textbook literature; 

(2) to promote sound educational cri- 
teria and guiding principles for 
writing textbooks; 

(3) to prepare a comprehensive scheme 
of score cards, rating scales and 
check lists for appraising textbooks; 

(4) to make a beginning with the pre- 
paration of model textbooks. In 
the first instance, research at the 
Bureau will concern itself with 
different subjects of the school stage 
only. 

The findings of the Bureau will be pub- 
lished by the Government of India and made 
available to the State Governments, insti- 
tutions and other agencies interested in the 
production of textbooks. 


Educational and Vocational Guidance 
Bureau 
Under this Scheme, the Ministry. have 


under consideration a proposal to set up a 
Central Educational and Vocational Guidance 
Bureau at the Centre and a Bureau in each 
of the States willing to participate. In some 
States valuable work in this connection is 
already being done. 


Scheme for Extensive Educational Develop- 
ment in Selected Areas 


Proposals from the Governments of West 
Bengal and Madras were approved in full 
and necessary funds were placed at the dis- 
posal of the State Governments. 


Proposals for some of the sub-schemes 
under this scheme from the States of Bilas- 
pur, Kutch, A. & N. Islands and Tripura were 
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also approved and the required funds placed 
at the Jisposal of the States concerned. 


Scheme of Grants to State Governments 
and Voluntary Bodies. 


Proposals under this Scheme from the 
Government of West Bengal were approved 
in full and the required funds placed at the 
disposal of the State Government. 


Proposals for some of the sub-schemes 
from ‘the Governments of Kutch and Mani- 
pur were also approved and necessary funds 
placed at the disposal of the State Govern- 
ments concerned. 

Expansion of Basic and Social Education 

Replies from State Governments in regard 
to the Scheme for the Expansion of Basic 
and Social Education briefly mentioned in 
the September issue of ‘The Education 
Quarterly’ are being examined to ascertain 
the extent of the demand from all States. 


Hindi Scientific Terms 


Comments received from the Universities, 
State Governments, learned Persons, import- 


hysics,  Chemistr: 5 
ciences are being considered., Thereafter 
me lists will be published in their finalised 
orm. 


Expert committees to deal with technical 
terminology relating to Law, Engineering, 
and Posts and Telegraphs are being set up. 


Propagation and- Development of Hindi 


The number of Hindi Classes for teaching 
Hindi to Central Government employees 
who do not know Hindi has been increased 
from three to nine. Besides the classes run 
in-the Central Secretariat premises, classes 
are conducted in certain localities like Read- 
ing Road, Gole Market and Lodi Road area 
where Government servants reside. 


‘Social Education 


At the first Literary Workshop, which 
was run at Alipur (Delhi) during August 
1953, 24 trainees coming from Uttar Pradesh, 
the Punjab, Bihar, Himachal Pradesh and 
Delhi completed the training successfully 
and were awarded diplomas. Steps are 
being taken to organise three more similar 
workshops, one each for West, South and 
East India in the near future. 


Secondary Education 


The team of experts in Secondary Educa- 
tion according to a project sponsored mostly 
by the Government of India and by the 


Ford Foundation, have completed their tour 
of Institutions in India and have now pro- 
ceeded on their foreign tour to Denmark, the 
U.K. and U.S.A. They held a brief confer- 


The scholarships will be available for 


children, excluding those already studying 


are reserved for Scheduled Castes, Sche- 
duled Tribes and other Backward Classes. 


Scholarships to Young Workers in Different 
Cultural Fields 4 


The Government of India have decided 
to award cultural Scholarships, each of the 
value of Rs. 250 p.m, to encourage young 
workers with outstanding pri 
rent fields of cultural activit; 

rts, Music, Dance and 
films and literature, ete, 


Audio-Visual Education 


in May 1953, pertaini i t 
of Btn 2,2 raining to the establishmen 


Library. The first list 
about ‘a dozen everyda: 


Donation by the Norwegian National Com- 
mission for Cooperation with Unesco 


A further consignment of 36 school radio 
sets has been donated to India by the Nor- 
wegian National Commission “from the 
balance of funds available from the first 
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gift. The sets are t istri 
Shoo ane s, are o be distributed to 
applied and who fulfil certain conditions. 


Unesco Scholar’s Visit to India 


Mr. H. El. Sakka, who has been awarded 
T six-month Unesco fellowship under the 

echnical Assistance Programme for the 
United Nations Relief & Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees (UNRWA) in the field 
of Fundamental Education, was in India on 
a two-month visit between September and 
November. He attended a seminar at Patna 
in Social Education, organised by the All- 
India Social Education Association. 


Anthropology 


Important activities of the Department 
during the period under review were: 


A report on the Animal Remains exca- 
vated from Hastinapur by the Department 
of Archæology and entrusted to this De- 
partment for their preservation and identi- 
fication was completed. The report has been 
forwarded to the Department of Archæo- 
logy for publication in their official Bulletin. 


Identification of the Harappa Animal Re- 
mains has been completed; a report on it 
is being compiled. 


The draft of the short Guide to the Ethno- 
graphical Gallery, required by the Trustees 
of the Indian Museum for inclusion in the 
Guide Book of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
has been prepared. 


_ The Phenyl Thiocarbamide test for test- 
ing the hereditary factors involved in it has 
been performed on 145 subjects of different 
Castes, residing at Sarsuna, West Bengal. 
Papers completed are: (i), The body pro- 
portion of the Onges of Little Andamans, 
(ii) The marriage customs of the Kanik- 
Kars of Travancore, and (iii) Social Anthro- 
pology on the customs of the Birhors of 
Palamau. 


Data on the Economic Condition of the 
Kanikkars of Travancore, have þeen analys- 


ed and a report on it is in progress. 4 
A detailed study of the main factors 1 


the Abor language is in progress. 

a Abstracts and Reviews of Anthropological 
apers on Indian subjects whic e z 
lished during the pened 1947 to 1950 were 
completed. 


~ ARCHAEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT 


Conservation Circles 


Southern Circle—Madras The Siva Temple 
at Tiruvalamjuly near Kumbakonam, 
Tanjore District 


institutions who, have“ 


Dedicated to Kapardisvara, this temple 
contains a series of interesting ewall-paint- 
ings mostly of the Vijayanagara and Nayaka 
periods dating from the 16th century A.D. 
The paintings are rich both in quality and 
quantity and cover themes from Gajendra- 
moksha, Kiratarjuniya and Kamada-hana of 
classical interest. x 


Kapimetta inscriptions of Damar Prathani, 
South Eastern Circle, Visakhapatnam - 


The inscribed stone is planted on the tank 
bund locally called “Homagundam” in the 
limits of Kanimetta village of the Bhimili- 
patam taluk of the Visakhapatnam District 
and is situated at mile 526/6 of the Grand 


Trunk Road. 
\ . 


Bontalakonduru inscriptions 


Bontalakonduru _is.a small village on the 
banks of Nagavali river and is situated six 
miles from Srikakulam, a town in the Che- 
purupalli taluk of the same district. The 
inscribed stone that is now. lying in the 
Collector’s bungalow at Srikakulam was 
recently found on a mound to the east of the 
village, with two other broken images. It 
js fragmentary but from the script (Telugu) 
of the inscription, it can be assigned to the 
ith and 12th centuries. It seems to record 
a joint donation by some officers of the 
Ganga Kings to the temple of Vasudeva at 
Bontalakoduru. 


Arasavilli Temple inscriptions : 
The temple of Suryanarahana at Arasavilli 
is of great antiquity. It is mentioned in the 
inscriptions as early as those of Anantava- 

‘of which is dated 


yam Chode Ganga one 
‘Saka’ 1069 in his 72nd regnal year. Two 


inscriptions on detached stones, have been 
noticed by the department of Epigraphy and 
they have been published in S.I.I. Volume Vv. 


conservation work for the 


In addition, 
ents of this circle was 


following monum 
taken up: 


o heavy floods in the Wardha 
river, the Bellarpur fort in Chanda 
suffered damage. The ‘burj’ facing 
the river on which the octagonal 
wall was resting was partly sub- 
merged to the height of about 15 
feet. But there is no immediate 
danger to the superstructure resting 
on the ‘burj’ or adjacent masonry, 
as all this part rests on a natural 


rock. 


(i) Due t 


(ii) The place at Gurramkonda which 
is mainly a structure erected in tim- 
ber supports, has been conserved by 
renewing the wooden pillar supports 
and essential roof timbers of the 
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terraces. The fallen Portions of 
chajja of the same have been res- 
tored and the roofs were rendered 
watertight with plastering. 


Museums 


The Central Asian Antiquities Museum, 
which remained closed ever since World 
War II, has now been thrown open to the 

i its re-organized 
galleries of fresco Paintings. In addition, 
sculptures and terra-cottas and stuccos, 
wooden documents, paper drawings, and 
various other miscellaneous objects have 


from Circa 2nd to 10th century A.D. 


The National Museum continues to play 

its part as an important cultural centre in 

A we Capital. Altogether 18,710 persons visit- 
e 


the museum during the period under 
review. 


Temporary Exhibition 
An exhibition of recently excavated anti- 


quities from Various parts of India was 


The Exhibition illustrated 
the sites of R 


up, valleys of the rivers Sarasvati and 
Drishadhvati in Bikaner. The discoveries 
from the Ghoshitarama Monastery at Kau- 
sambi near Allahabad which was once the 
seat of the ancient Vatsas, hallowed by its 
association with Gautama Buddha were also 
adequately represented, 


Adequate and appropriate charts, maps, 
photographs and explanatory notes display- 
ed at the Exhibition successfully brought 


out the multi-faceted cultures of ancient 
India. 


Indian Museum, Calcutta 


West Bengal. This sculpture is preserved 
and will be displayed as an exhibit in the 


Archeological Section of the Indian 
Museum. 


Epigraphical Branch, Ootacamund 


Among the North Indian inscriptions ex- 
amined, an early epigraph from the Bhra- 


most interesting. It is dated 547—referable, 
ikrama era and corres- 


to A The importance of the 
record lies in the fact that a reveals the 


existence of a hitherto unknown royal 
family called Manavayani. 


Examination of a stone inscription from 
Bhilsa, now preserved in the Gwalior 
Museum, has thrown welcome light on the 
antiquity of the god Bhaillasvamia 


century. The celebrated 


jjayini and Dhara was 


tions of a later date mentioning Bhaillas- 
vamin (also i 


inscriptions, a set of 
ve thin copper-plates discovered 


e i 
assigned on Palaeographi 
h T C. 


A copper-plate record ; 
Ganga dynasty, which ae the Eastern 


1 i y strict, Madras 
State, is another interesting inscription re- 
cently examined. It was issued by King 
Indravarman from Kali i 


I ae ; ), register the 
gift of Honjeri-grama in Kroshtukava ta E 


A set of three copper-plates 
at Cheruvu-Madhavaram was r 
ae Collector of Krishna Dist 
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son and successor of Narendramrigaraja 
Vijayaditya II of the Eastern Chalukya 
family of Vengi. 


Cultural Activities 


The Government of India have decided 
to purchase the manuscript and copyright of 
the Arabic translation of the following six 
classics by the Arab Poet Wadil Boustany 
at the cost of Rs. 80,000 with a view to 
publishing a cheap edition of these for dis- 
tribution in countries of the Middle East:— 


1. Mahabharata. 

2. Bhagwad Gita. 

3. Ramayana. 

4. Shakuntala. 

5. Nala Damyanti. 

6. A summary of Indian Mythology. 


The publication of Shakuntala is to be 
taken first, 


Two batches of 12 students each, came to 
India from the California University and 
visited various educational institutions. One 
group associated itself with community pro- 
ject centres. 


A batch of 27 students from Malaya came 
to India in August on a study tour. They 
visited various educational institutions and 
historical places of importance and have 
Since left India. 


A three-man Burmese Mission led by Mr. 
J. S. Furnival visited New Delhi and were 
shown around Engineering and Education 
Projects including the Road Research Insti- 
tute of India, Delhi. 


The Assistant Director of Education of the 
Malayan Federation visited India for selec- 
lon of teachers. He interviewed 270 candi- 
dates in all and selected 34. 


t 68 students and 11 teachers were selected 
1953 right Smith Mundt awards during 


“ qa T. N. Ramchandran, Deputy Director- 
donee of Archeology visited Bangkok on 
deputation and delivered lectures on sub- 
Jects of Indo-Thai interest under the 
auspices of the Chulalong-Korn University 
and Siam Society. 

Shri Vangala Jaya Ram of the Lucknow 
niversity has beea selected as a student- 
elegate from India to participate in the 
ew York Herald Tribune Forum. 


DAE; B. 8. Parija of St. Stephen’s College, 

elhi, has been selected for participation in 

the New York Mirror Youth Forum to be 
eld in December, 1953. 


Arrangements are being made for an 
exchange of debating teams with the U.S.A. 
The U.S. team of two students is expected 
to visit India in the first week of Decem- 
ber, while the Indian team (which will be 
selected on the basis of an extempore debate 
competition) shall leave for the U.S.A. some 
time in January. 


It has been decided to give a grant of 
Rs. 32,000 out of the funds of I.C.C.R. to 
Shri Uday Shankar to take his troupe to 
Egypt and other Middle East countries. 


The Ceylon Estate Workers’ Education 
Trust, Ceylon has been given a grant of 
Rs. 7,500 for the year 1953-54 for the educa- 
tional facilities it affords for the education 
of the children of the Indian Trust workers. 


The Government of India have sanctioned 
the award of two prizes of £10 each to two 
Australian children (one over 15 years and 
the other below 15 years) for writing an 
essay on ‘India’ with a view to encouraging 
the youth of Australia to understand India 
and her problems. 


Twenty copies of ‘Our India’ and 25 copies 
each of the April and May issues of ‘Maz- 
door Jagat’ have been sent for presentation 
to schools and. institutions in South and 
British East Africa, Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, 
Mauritius and the U.K. 


‘The’ 7th volume of Tendulkar’s Biography 
of ‘Mahatma Gandhi has been presented to 
the Public Library, Colombo. 


et of 100 photographs is being present- 
au Dr. J. Haggerty, President, State Uni- 
versity Teachers’ College, New York and a 
film on ‘Public Schools in India’ to the 
Misuka Women’s Association, Japan. 


About 40 representative paintings of. 
students and youth of India were sent by 
the LC.C.R. to the High Commissioner 1n 
South Africa for display at the University 
of Cape Town Arts Festival held in August, 


1953. 


ation Section has been set up in 
gone of India, West Germany, Bonn, 
to look after the welfare of students and 
trainees sent tô that country under the Indo- 


German Industrial Cooperation Scheme. 
National Archives 


files, 26 registers, 154 bundles, and 28 
ces of records were received during the 
quarter. Besides, 12 volumes of the original 
diaries of Nain Singh, Hari Ram and other 
explorers of the Trans-Himalayan Regions 

transferred to this Department by the 


Surveyor-General of India and six photostat 
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Unesco Fellowship for a Writer 


Unesco: has awarded one fellowship to 
India for a ‘Writer’. The Government have 
accepted the offer and a selection is being 
made, All expenses in connection with the 
fellowship will be borne by Unesco. 


Unesco Fellowship in Compulsory Educa- 


tion 


Unesco has decided to award a fellowship 
to a Madhya Pradesh Government official 
for studies in the field of Compulsory Edu- 
cation. The dossiers of Mr. V. A. Apte, 
Divisional Superintendent of Education, 
Berar Division and S. P. Verma, Divisional 
Superintendent of Education, Jabalpur 
Division recommended by the Madhya Pra- 
desh Government have been forwarded to 
Unesco for selection 


Unesco Offer of Experts Mission to Study 
Administrative Problems in Member 
States 


The following resolution was adopted by 
the General Conference of Unesco at its 
Seventh Session: 


“The Director-General is authorised to 
continue to help and encourage 
Member States that have recently 
obtained their independence to study 
administrative, legal and sociologi- 
cal problems of internal organisa- 
tion resulting from their participa- 
tion in the system of cooperation 
of the United Nations and the Spe- 
cialized Agencies.” 


In pursuance of this resolution, Unesco 
offered to send a mission of two specialists, 
to carry out, through field studies, a survey 
of various problems, 
administrative, 
pation in the, organization of the United 
Nations and i i 
has been decided that as India has a long 
tradition of participation in International 
Organisations and, as a „result, has already 
a well-developed administrative machinery 
for dealing with problems in this field, such 


Unesco-study of Administrative Responsibi- 
lities 


Unesco adopted the following resolution 
at its Seventh Session: 


“The Director-General is authorized to 
undertake a study of the various 
ways in which States interpret the 
legal, administrative and social res- 
ponsibilities incumbent upon them 
by reason of their membership in 
the international community and, 


more particularly, in the United 
- Nations and ` the Specialized 
= Agencies.” 


To carry out this resolution, Unesco has 
decided to undertake an enquiry in eight 
countries, representing different regions of 
the world and characterized by varied legal 
and administrative systems. 


The results of these enquiries before 
being made public, will be submitted by 
Unesco for comments to the Governments 
of each State concerned. They will also be 
examined by a Committee to be convened 
by Unesco in 1954 for the purpose of incor- 
porating them in a general report, 


It has been. provisionally decided that 
India may be included in such an enquiry, 
Final decision will be taken shortly. 


Unesco Training Centre for Specialists in 
Fundamental Education 


_ As reported Previously, Unesco is award- 


conducted by 


rganisation i sore 
in November, 1953. 5 ice at 


nesco have now offer- 


The Government of India had requested 
Unesco to locate their proposed Renin Tor 
psychology for this 
region at the Central Institute of Education, 
D Unesco has expressed its inability to 
e organisation has 
centre in Thailand. 
Uneseo System of Associated Projects 


The Government of India have recom- 


Unesco for inclusion in their 
system of associated Projects on public 
libraries and public Schools, the following: 


Library of the Bombay Branch of Royal 
Asiatic Society. and the Central 


Library, Bombay-1, 
Library School, Univers; i 
hemi Iversity of Delhi, 


Unesco Gift Coupon Scheme 


Hitherto, three Member States of Unesco 


have been Participating in 
Scheme as onor Countries e above 
learnt that Japan will also participate in the 


Scheme. The Japanese National Commis- 
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sion has already sent 43 Gift_ Coupons 
amounting to 47 Unums to the School for 
the Blind, Palam Cottah (Madras). 


Meeting of the Indian National Commission 
for Unesco and Representatives of Asian 
National Commissions 


.The Minister for Education, in his capa- 
city as President of Indian National Gant 
mission for Unesco, has decided to hold a 
eons of the Indian National Commission 
tor Unesco from 9th to 14th January, 1954 
in the Parliament House, New Delhi. The 
ome Minister has agreed to address the 
ta neural Session. It has also been decided 
ravite Representatives of Asian and 
aean National Commissions for Unesco as 
A ernal delegates to this meeting. It has 
p a ecided that the invitation should be 

X ended to the following 11 countries: 
Union of Burma, Ceylon, Pakistan, 
Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, Egypt, 
Tasonesia, Lebanon, Syria and 

ael. 


Three repr i t 
will be nee) poser ary ee from each country 


The general purpose of the Meeting is: 


(a) to discuss the programmes and 
development of Unesco with special 
reference to the needs of Asian and 
African countries; 


(b) to discuss the utilisation of Unesco 
resources for the development of 
under-developed areas; 


to discuss matters of common con- 
cern with a view to better and 
effective implementation of Unesco’s 


(c) 


programme in this part of the 
world; 
(d) to discuss ways and means of pro- 


quoting effective cooperation and 
laison between Assam and African 
National Commissions; 


to evolve a common programme for 
presentation to the Eighth General 
Conference of Unesco, to be held at 
Montevideo in 1954; and 


to consider ways and means of im- 
plementation, of Unesco Resolution 
A the recommendations of the 
nternational Seminar on the Con- 
tribution of Gandhian Outlook and 
‘echniques to the solution of ten-, 
Sions between and within Nations 
held in January, 1953 in New Delhi, 
adopted by Unesco at its Extra- 
ordinary Session held in July, 1953. 


(e) 


es) 


Information Section 


stat the Five-Year Plan Exhibition which 
arted on October 9th, 1953 this Section 
Organised the, information counter of the 


Ministry of Education and supplied educa- 
tional information regarding Indian and 
Overseas courses for Indian students. 
During the last three months, 338 visitors 
sought information at the Ministry on 
various educational topics. 446 enquiries 
(India) and 667 enquiries (Overseas) were 
attended to. 


Information relating to studies abroad in 
the following subjects was collected and 
compiled: 

(i) Engineering studies in Australia, 
Canada and Germany (similar in- 

- formation relating to the U.K. and 

the U.S.A. was prepared on a pre- 
vious occasion). 

(ii) Studies in Forestry—Australia and 
the U.K. ` 

(iii) Studies in Economics—the U.K. and 
the U.S.A. 

(iv) Note regarding foreign institutions 
imparting instruction in Persian 
and Islamic studies. 


Publications 


The following publications have ‘been 
produced during the last three months: 

Teachers’ Handbook of Social Educa- 

tion—A_ second enlarged and revis- 

ed edition with an Index—Re. 1/-. 

Research and Experiment in Rural 
Education, by J. P. Naik—Re. 1/-. 
Unesco Projects in India—Rs. 1/8/-. 


Experiments in Child Education— 
Re. -/10/-. ` 

Vidya Bhavan Open-Air Session, 
K. N. Srivastava—Rs. 2/-. 

A New Deal for Secondary Fducation 
(an abridged edition of the Second- 
ary Education Commission Report). 
—Re. -/6/-. 


Proceedings of the First Meeting of the 
National Board of Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation in India—Re. -/9/-. 


Deepavali—a journal for the blind. 


by 


Publications of the Ministry were dis- 
played and sold at two important exhibitions 
during the period under review. The first 
of these was the Five-Year Plan Exhibition 
organised by the Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting, at the All-India Fine Arts 
and Crafts Society Hall, New Delhi. The 
second occasion for display and sale occur- 
red between 7th and 12th November 1953, 
at Parliament House. D.P.I.s and D.S.E.s, 
Members of. Central Advisory Board and 
Observers at the 20th meeting of the Board 
expressed satisfaction at the number content 
And appearance of publications and bought 
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copies. From September Ist to 
November 15th, 410 publications were sold 
with a cash return of Rs. 813-4-0. 


Gift Books, the most important of which 
was Major Graham Pole’s “India in Transi- 
tion”, were distributed on a large scale to 
educational institutions in the country. 


Forthcoming publications are: 


Child Art—a publication with tri- 
-coloured plates for Teachers of Art 
‘in Primary and Secondary Schools, 


The All-India Social Education Repòrt, 
1947-51. 


Proceedings of the 5th Meeting of the 

í ll-India Council for Technical 
Education, held at Calcutta on the 
24th and 25th July, 1950. 


The Quinquennial Review, 1947-52. 
Statistical Publications 


The manuscript of the publication “Report 
on the Delinquent Children and Juvenile 
Offenders in India, 1950” is in press. Other 
forthcoming publications are: 


(i) Education in Universities in India, 
1949-50; 


(ii) Education in the States of the 
Indian Union, 1950-51; and 


Gii) Passes in Matriculation and other 
Arei Examinations in India, 


Modified Overseas Scholarships Scheme 


Out of the 24 candidates selected for stud; 
abroad for 1953-54 Scheme, 17 have gone 
abroad. The question of continuing “the 
Scheme for 1954-55 is under the considera- 
tion of the Government, 


Central State Scholarships Scheme 


Applications for the award of 1954 
scholarships have been received from candi- 
dates from Parts ‘œ and ‘D’ States. Selec- 
tion will be made shortly. 


Federation of British Industries Scholar- 
ships 


Five candidates have gone to the U.K., one 
offer has been cancelled and one selected 


candidate who is in the U.S.A. at present has 
requested that 


London University Institute of Education 
Fellowships > 


Two persons selected for Fellowships have 
Gone to the U.K. 


F Scholarship by the 


Colombo Plan—Government of India 
Scholarships to Foreign Nationals for 
Studies in India 


Under the Colombo Plan, the Government 


of India offered 20 Scholarships/Fellowships 


to students from South and South-East 
Asian countries for studies in India during 
the year 1953-54. persons have been 
selected so far of whom seven have joined 
their respective institutions. In addition to 
overnment have offered some 
scholarships to Nepalese students under the 
Colombe Plan, Nepalese students have 
so far come to India for study. 


Free Studentships and 
under the Indo-German 
operation Scheme 


Apprenticeships 
Industrial Co- 


96 selected Persons (36 for post-graduate 
„and 60 training in 
Industries) have so far gone to West Ger- 
ak c renewing the 
Scheme in 1954-55 is under the considera- 
tion of the Government. 


Science Research ol rshi: i 
Staden ch Scholarships to Indian 


The London Exhibition Science Research 

ae Royal Commission of 
is for Post-graduate re- 
Jin any Branch oe 
; n offer of o olar- 
ship tenable for two years in the UK has 
been received from the Royal Commission. 
he offer has been given due publicity. 


rford Sckolarship for 
U.K. in any branch of 


Exhibition, 1851 
search in the 


An offer of one scholarship t 
enable for 
evi ears, to an Indian student who gives 
wi TE has ppacity for research work in 


A. een f 
been Publicised. *eceived. The offer has 


General Cultura] Scholarships Scheme 
As in 1952-53 100 scholarshj 

§ ;, sh: z 

Asan AA 1953-54 to studena oi tave been 

E aC rican and ommonwealth coun- 

es iao persons of Indian origin 

i tor study j i e 

i cheme wil] be continued in 1954.80 ‘and 100 

resh scholarships will be awarded Appli- 

cations have been invited through the Indian 

sssions concerned, w ich must reach the 

Government of India by the Ist December 


French Fellowships Scheme 


With a view to reci 
of goodwill of the G 
who have been 
Indian nationals for study i 
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1945, the Government of India have decided 
to continue the ad hoc scheme of Fellowships 
to French nationals for a period of two years 
from 1953-54. Six Fellowships have been 
awarded during 1953-54. Candidates select- 
ed for the awards have joined various uni- 
versities in India. 


U.N. Social Welfare Fellowships Scheme 


_ The Government of India have been par- 
ticipating in the U.N. Social Welfare Fellow- 
ships Scheme since its inception in 1947. 
Under the 1953 Programme, 23 Fellowships/ 
Scholarships have been offered to India and 

for the year 1954. Recommendations 
have already been sent. 


General Reciprocai Scholarships Scheme 


With effect from 1953-54, the Government 
of India have sanctioned a scheme for the 
grant of scholarships for study in India to 
nationals of foreign countries which award 
Scholarships to Indian nationals. 20 scholar- 
ships will be awarded every year for post- 
graduate study in subjects like Indian 
Philosphy, Indian History, Culture, etc. The 
Period of scholarships is normally two years. 

he value of the scholarships is Rs. 200 p.m. 
exclusive of tuition, examination and other 
fees, if any, which’ will be paid direct by 
he Government to the institution concern- 
ed. During 1953, scholarships will be 
awarded to students from Yugoslavia, Italy 
and Mexico. 


Scholarships to Africans for study in Cott- 
age Industries 


It has been decided to award with effect 
rom 1953-54, 25 scholarships to African 
students for training in Cottage Industries 
and other vocational subjects. 


Kinki University Scholarships 


The Kinki University (Japan) offered five 
Scholarships to Indian nationals for graduate 
and post-graduate study. The selections 
have been finalised. 


Government of Israel Scholarships 


The Government of Israel offered one 
Schqlarship for training in cooperative and 

rid Zone Farming: The selection has been 
finalised. 


e 


Italian Government Scholarships 


The Government of Italy offered five 
scholarships for post-graduate study and gor 
Specialised practical training. The TAG 
selected candidates were expected to sai a 
Italy by the second week of November, 1953. 


Government of Norway Scholarships 


The selecti for the one scholarship 
offered by the Government of Norway has 


been finalised. The candidate was expected 
to leave for Norway by the second week of 
November 1953. 


Government of Egypt Scholarships 


Two scholarships have been offered for 
post-graduate research studies in Cotton 
Growth, Irrigation Engineering and Agri- 
culture. Selections have been finalised—one 
candidate has been selected for training in 
Irrigation Engineering and the other for 
Cotton Growth. 


The Government of Belgium Scholarship 


One scholarship has been offered for one 
academic year for post-graduate studies in 
Agriculture/Metallurgical Mining and Naval 
Engineering Courses. The Selection has 
been finalised and the candidate has sailed 
for Belgium. 


Unesco Scholarships 


Under their “Group Training Scheme in 
Fundamental Education” to be held in 
Mysore, Unesco offered two Fellowships to 
Indian nationals. Six candidates have been 
recommended to Unesco for these awards. 
The final decision is awaited. 


Unesco Fellowship for a Writer, 1953-54 

See Unesco Section. ° 
Unesco Technical Assistance 

1953 

Unesco offered one Fellowship in concrete 
Dams earmarked for the Central Water and 
Power Commission. The offer was accepted 
and selection has been made. 
Fellowship by the Government of Nether- 

lands 

The Government of the Netherlands have 
offered a Fellowship to an Indian student 
for research study in any scientific subject. 
The Fellowship is tenable for a period of 
six to eight months. A candidate from the 
National Physical Laboratory has been 
selected and was expected to sail on Novem- 
ber 11th, 1953. 


The Gustavus Adolphus College Saint Peter, 
U.S.A. Scholarship 


Out of the total number of applications 
received, names of seven candidates have 
been recommended to the College authori- 
ties for selecting a candidate. 


Ohio State University Scholarship 


The Ohio State University, U.S.A., offered 
three scholarships for graduate courses at 
the University. Only two candidates (one 
man and one woman) have availed them- 
selves of the scholarship, and they left for 
the U.S.A. in September 1953. 


Programme 
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Unesco-Thai Government Scholarships 


The offer has been circulated to all State 
Governments, Universities and various Art 
Institutions in the country. The last date 


for receipt of applications was 5th Novem- 
ber 1953. 


Scheduled Castes, 
Other. Backward 
1953-54 


About 10,000 Scholarships for post-matri- 
culation education in India are being award- 


Scheduled Tribes and 
Classes Scholarships for 


6,298 fresh awards and renewals of about 
3,700 scholarships awarded last year. 


Overseas Scholarships for Scheduled Castes, 


Scheduled Tribes and Other Backward 
Classes 


advertise these Scholarships and to recom- 
mend candidates for the awards as early as 
Possible, 


ve also decid- 
ed to grant sea passage to such Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Other Back. 
Ward Classes scholars as have obtained 


Planners 
(India) as to how best to establish the 


The following Proposals were formulat- 
ed: 


(ii) The School should be a fully autono- 


mous body, registered under the Societies 
Registration Act. 


(iii) Seven 
belonging to the Government and the Insti- 
tute of Town Planners should be founder 
members of the Society. The administra- 
tion and management 1 
be placed in the h f a Governing 


Council, Consisting of eight Persons, as 
shown below: 


Secretary, Ministry of Education 
(Chairman). 

Three representatives of the Institute 
of Town Planners. 


Two representatives of the Central 
overnment (Ministries of Finance 
and Works, Housing and Supply). 


One Tepresentative of the All-India 
ouncil for Technical Education. 


Director of School (ex-officio). 


The estiblishment of the 
ed to cost Rs. 2-34 lakhs (n 
Rs. 75,000 (recurring), 


The fourth meeting of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the All-India Council for Techni- 
cal Education and the Inter-University 

was h in Madras on the 925th 
September 1953. The Committee consider- 
ed the draft Post-graduate courses in the 


School is estimat- 
On-recurring) and 


Five-Year Plan and Technical Education 


The Southern Re, 


7 ion: 

Committee appointed” b z ue opment 
ouncil fo; Technical ducation for pre- 
paring the details of ive-Year Plan of 
echnical Education ` for e Southern 
egion, held its first meeting on the 29th 

July 1953, in Bangalore, under the chair- 

manship of Dr, A. L. Mudaliar. 


Afte: reviewing 
technical edi i 
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establishment and consolidation of institu- 
tions, which have been recently started. The 
problems of each institution should be 
individually investigated and a scheme for 
its improvement or development should be 
prepared, the main objective of which 
should be Provision of adequate facilities 
of instruction for the basic courses in 
engineering or technology. Towards this 
pna, a proper assessment of each institu- 
nion covering all the aboye aspects should 
e carried out by the Expert Committee. 
The . Regional Committee appointed one 
isiting Committee for institutions in each 
State of the region. 


po Visiting Committees have completed 
e assignments and have submitted reports. 
 TePorts cover the following institu- 


tion: 


` 
Madras State 
A.C. College of Engineering, Karaikudi. 


P.S.G. & Sons Charities College of 
Technology, Coimbatore. 


Ramakrishna Mission Vidyalaya 
School of Engineering, Coimbatore. 


The Industrial Labour Welfare Associa- 
tion, Coimbatore. 


Seshasayee Institute 
Tiruchirapalli. 
Mysore State 
Government Engineering College, Ban- 
galore. 
B.M.S. Engineering College, Bangalore. 


B.D.T. Engineering College, Devanger. 


S.K.S.J. Technological Institute, Banga- 
lore. 

The National Institute of Engineering, 
Mysore. 

Government Occupational Institute at 
Bangalore, Hassan, Davangere, 
Chintamani and Bhadrawati. 

Travancorè-Cochin State 
College of Engineering, Trivandrum. 


Institute of Textile Technology, Trivan- 
drum. 


Polytechnic Institute, Kalamassery. f 
Maharaja’s Technological Institute, Tri- 
chur. 
Hyderabad State ’ 
Engineering College, Osmania Univer- 
sity. 
Government Technical College. 


Shri 


of Technology, 


The reports will be considered by th 
Regional Committee shortly. 3 us S 


Discussions have been held between the 
Central Government and the State Govern- 
ments regarding the participation of the 
latter in the scheme of improvement or 
development of technical institutions in the 
States. Most of the State Governments 
have agreed to the scheme being imple- 
mented as a joint enterprise of the Central 
and State Governments. 


The first meeting of the Special Com- 
mittee set up by the All-India Council for 
Technical Education to prepare a scheme for 
the development of facilities for post- 
graduate training and research in engineer- 
ing and technological subjects, was held on 
19th and 20th October 1953. The Com- - 
mittee recommended that at post-graduate 
level, the development in engineering and 
technology should be two-fold, that is, 


(a) Regular post-graduate course in 
certain selected branches of engi- 
neering and technology should be 
organised in certain selected insti- 
tutions. The courses should 
generally be of one year’s duration 
and should lead to the award of a 
Master’s degree in engineering. A 
minimum period of practical train- 
ing should be a pre-requisite for 
entry to the courses. 


(b) Establishment of Research Depart- 
ments in selected institutions, de- 
pending upon the availability of 
experts to guide research and 
nucleus of facilities by way of 
equipment and accommodation for 
research. -Research scholars may 
work for a research degree. Indi- 
vidual Professors or members of 
the staff of technical institutions 
could be assisted by the Board of 
Engineering Research of the Council 
of Scientific and Industrial Research 
in any scheme of engineering and 
technological research undertaken 
by them and approved by the Board. 


On the basis of the above considerations, 
the Committee made a selection of certain 
specific branches of engineering and techno- 
logy as also the institutions for organising 
the post-graduate courses. The Committee 
decided that detailed proposals for the 
courses should be invited from the institu- 
tions concerned, for consideration. 


All-India Boards of Technical Studies 


eting of the All-India_Board of 
Technical Siudies in Textile Technology 
was held on the 28th August 1953. . The 
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Board granted affiliation to the Institute of 
Textile Technology, Bhiwani, for conduct- 
ing the National Diploma Course in Textile 
Technology. The Board also set up a Visit- 
ing Committee for the Bengal Textile Insti- 
tute, Serampur, to report on the desirability 
or otherwise of granting affiliation to „the 
Institute. A draft scheme of apprentice- 
ship training in textile industry was also 
approved. 


A meeting of the Hindi Shorthand Com- 
mittee of the All-India Board of Technical 
Studies in Commerce and Business Admi- 
nistration was, held on the 14th September 
1953, to examine inter alia the various 
systems of shorthand in Hindi with a view 
to finding out the best and the most suitable 
system which with certain modifications, 
can be adopted for regional languages. 
Hindi Typewriter Testing Committee 


A meeting of the Hindi Typewriter Test- 
ing Committee was held on the 21st October 
1953, to decide the date of 


Conference of Geological Education Training 


A conference of representative Professors 
of Geology from Universities, Officers of the 


to collaborati - 
ments between the G.SI. and the site 
Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur 

Under the Colombo Plan, the United 


Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 


The Government of India have sanctioned 
Payment of non-recurring capital grant of 
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Rs. 1,00,000 (Rupees one lakh) to the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, for the pur- 
chase of equipment for the development of 
the Physics Department of the Institute. 


Polytechnic, Nilokheri 


The administrative control of the Poly- 
technic, Nilokheri (District Karnal) _has 
een, transferred from the Community Pro- 
jects Administration (Planning Commis- 
sion) to this Ministry with effect from the 


7th September 1953. 


Practical Training Facilities for Students of 
Engineeriny and Technological Institu- 


tions 


During the current year, 


apart from 


vacancies obtained in firms through the 
efforts of the Regional Offices at Calcutta 
and Bombay, the following number of seats 
has been obtained in Government or Quasi- 
Government establishments for training: 


Defence Establishments , 

Railway Workshops 

Central Water and Power 
Commission (Water 
Wing) : 


Central Water and Power 
ommission (Power 
Wing) 


All India Radio 

Posts & Telegraphs 

Central Tractor Organisa- 
tion e 


These seats have bi 
various Engineering 
country, 


74 seats. 
144 seats. 


11 seats. 


46 seats 
(so far). 


12 seats. 
40 seats. 


16 seats. 


een distributed to the 
Institutions in the 


Practical Training Stipends Scheme 


The sche 


‘me fi ; 
to sient Seen the award of P.T. Stipends 


ion PASS out of ineering 
and Technological itt ngi 
reorientated in order do naeen nas pech 


ive, "The stipends owwake it more effect- 


training establishments 


are now 


the working of the s ae cay with 


Government’ and 
lishments which will 
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establishments have been requested to pro- 
vide training under the scheme and contri- 
bute towards the cost of stipends. It is 
Proposed to institute 350 senior and 150 
Junior stipends during the year 1953-54. 


Grants for Engineering and Technological 
Institutions under the Scheme of the All- 
India Council for Teclnical Education 


With a view to assisting the 15 selected 
non-Government Engineering and Techno- 
logical Institutions in the execution of their 
development programmes under the above 
scheme, the Central Government have so 


far paid the following grants and interest- 
free loans during the current financial 
year: — 


Non-recurring Grants: 
For construction of college 


buildings Rs. 1,37,110 
For Equipment Rs. 3,07,000 
Recurring Grants Rs. 7,15,600 
Interest free loans for con- 
struction of students’ 
hostels Rs. 1,47,000 
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Mental Hygiene in the Field of 


Secondary 


AS desired by the Secondary Educa- 
tion Commission of the Govern- 
ment of India, this Note contains a sum- 
marised statement or outline of Mental 
Hygiene measures applicable in Secon- 
dary Education. The Note deals with 
Mental Hygiene measures of a desir- 
able and non-controversial nature, the 
utility of which has been accepted in 
progressive secondary education the 
world over, and such as are capable of 
being put into practice immediately, 
The measures are outlined briefly under 
the following headings: 


I. Aims and content of Secondary 
Education. 


II. Mental Hygiene measures neces- 
sary for the promotion of mental 
health and development of the child’s 
personality. 


(a) Adequate preparation of 
teachers of Secondary Schools, 


(b) School practices conducive to 
the mental health and develop- 
ment of the child’s personality, 


(c) Provision of Mental Health 
Services in Secondary Schools, 


T. Aims and Content of Secondary 
Education 


Education’ 


It is now a truism that the aim and 
content of secondary education should 
be not only to provide knowledge and 
instruction in classroom subjects, but 
also to achieve a healthy personality 
growth of the secondary school child 
which will make him a useful citizen. 
Tt should teach the child to work in 
harmony with his fellow beings in 
constructive activities that are socially 
useful and individually satisfying. This 
latter aspect of education, namely, the 
development of the child’s personality, 
transcends the acquisition of mere 
knowledge which has little value in the 
individual’s daily life, after school or 
even during school, 


There are two ways of defining the 
aim of education which however really 
mean the same thing. According to 


one definition, “The aim of education 
should be the 


during their 
S So as to lay the foundation 
mental health in the future”. 


school year 
for good 


y asani, M. R.C. S. 
D.P. M. (Eng), Director of the Indian Institute of Mental Health and Hu aah aS P. (Lond), 
the Executive Committee of the Indian Council for Ment > 


al Hygiene and Vice-Presi A 
Psychiatric Society. 8 €-President of the Indian 
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This brings us to the question—what is 
meant by good mental health? 


Good mental health means ` happi- 
ness and a sense of peace within the 
individual. It makes for the maximum 
efficiency in work or studies and en- 
ables the individual to get on har- 
moniously with his fellow beings. 
Mental health gives rise to social sense 
in an individual and a desire for con- 
structive endeavours which promote 
social good, and enables the individual 
to behave in a mature, objective 
manner. A mentally healthy person 
bears a good character and a morality 
based on an inner sense of discipline. 


Thus, it will be seen that the pro- 
motion of a child’s mental health leads 
to the development of a social and 
civic sense in him; it means freedom 
from race prejudice, caste prejudice 
and other group prejudices; and lastly, 
it gives him a broadminded, tolerant 
and objective mind, all of which have 
been correctly stressed by educationists 
as important aims of secondary edu- 
cation. 


II, Mental Hygiene Measures Neces- 
sary for the Promotion of Mental 
Health and Development of the Per- 
sonality of the Child. 


(a) Adequate Preparation of Second- 
ary School Teachers 


_Preparation During Training: —In the 
light of what has been stated regard- 
ing the aim of sécondary education, it 
1s necessary that the teacher should 
have not only adequate knowledge and 
skill but also certain attributes, such as 
healthy love and interest for children, 
ability to understand the behaviour and 


personality of different children and an 
ability to enter into healthy crelation- 
ships with children. Intimately linked 
with such desirable qualities, is the 
question of the mental health of the 
teachers themselves and freedom from 
instability in them. Unfortunately, it 
has been found that teachers in training 
as well as those engaged in the profes- 

sion have a large amount of ‘persona- 

lity’ difficulties. A good many teachers 

show signs of mental stress and neuro- 

tic reactions after being in service for 

some time due to the difficult circum- 

stances of their profession, namely, long 

hours of work both at home and in the 

classroom, frustrations and mental 

conflicts, poor pay and the exaction of 

high standards from a society that 

accords them a low status. On the 

other hand, a good many teachers suffer 

from emotional instability, and ‘perso- 

nality’ maladjustments even at the 

time of joining the teacher-training - 
college.. For this reason it is strongly 

recommended that side by side with 

other attributes, the mental health of 

the prospective candidate and his perso- 

nality attributes should be given weigh- 

tage in the selection of student-teachers 
to the training college, so that those, 

totally unsuited to the profession and 
liable to break down during the train- 
ing period may be advised and guided 
to choose another career. For this pur- 
pose it would be practicable and econo- 
mical if a Group Personality Test to 
measure maturity were instituted for 
all applicants seeking admission to the 
college (1). Psychiatric or psychologi- 
cal counselling or guidance should be 
available for student-teachers who 
show signs of undue strain, emotional 
maladjustment or marked instability 
during their student days. 


i been in use at the Indian Institute of Mental Health and Human 
8 Such a oe v ath survey of students of the Bombay University can be supplied, 


Relations for carrying out a menta 
if desired, by the Director of Institute, 


2, Queens Road, Bombay. 
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Finally, stress must be laid on the 
training colleges adopting policies and 
practices conducive to the satisfaction, 
of the students’ emotional and psycholo- 
gical needs, such policies and practices 
as promote the development of the 
personality of student-teachers,. 


Courses of Training in Dynamic Psy- 
chology and Mental Health 


It is necessary to describe the courses 
of training, both theoretical and prac- 
tical, for student-teachers in subjects 
which are considered basic in giving 
information and knowledge and skills 
required in dealing with the promotion 
of positive mental health of the secon- 
dary school child and in developing the 
child’s personality as well as in dealing 
with the behaviour and personality 
problems encountered in the classroom. 
The following courses may be consider- 
ed as an adequate minimum: 


1. “Mental Hygiene and the Dyna- 
mics of Human Adjustment”, 
with particular emphasis on 
the personal problems of stu- 
dent-teachers, 


2. “The Dynamics of Human Be- 
haviour and Personality”, 

3. “The Causation and Treatment 
of Children’s Behaviour and 
Personality Problems” with 
emphasis on the role of the 
teacher in understanding and 
handling problems, 

Practical Training 


Side by side with theoretical lectures 
and discussion seminars in the above} 
subjects, it is necessary to provide in 
these subjects a basic orientation of a 


practical nature by requiring attend- 
ance at a Demonstration Child Guid- 
ance Clinic run in close cooperation 
with the. Teacher-training college. 
Supervised attendance and observation 
at such a clinic staffed by competent 
Child Psychiatrists, Psychologists and 
Psychiatric Social Workers would pro- 
vide these student-teachers with prac- 
tical knowledge of how to understand 
the causes and treatment of behaviour 
problems and how to deal effectively 
with such problems in the class- 
room (1). 

It needs to be particularly emphasiz- 
ed that apart from the provision of the 
three lecture courses mentioned above, 
the teacher-training curriculum should 
be made more effective by the inclusion 
of some of the contents of such courses 
into the existing teacher-training curri- 
culum. For example, in the course 
on Child Development, more import- 
ance should be given to the stages of 
emotional development rather: than 
concentrating mainly on the stages of 
physical and intellectual development, 
as is at present the case. Thus, the 
whole content of the dynamics of per- 
Sonality adjustment and mental health 


can be woven into the daily fabric of 
teacher-education, 


Finally, the teachers’ education should 
include the development of community 
consciousness among student-teachers 
and the importance of close relation- 
ship between the school and the com- 


munity, 
Training During Employment 


In-serive Training of Teachers:—As 
with student-teacher, teachers in em- 


ining College Bomi 
f Education, Delhi. 
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ployment frequently suffer from exces- 
sive degrees of emotional stress and 
instability and from personality distur- 
bances and it is necessary to make 
available psychiatric or psychological 
guidance for such teachers. 


Secondly, the principals and head- 
masters of schools as well as other 
educational authorities should be urged 
to formulate educational policies which 
will satisfy the emotional needs and 
aspirations of teachers, leading to a 
minimum of frustration, lack of interest, 
instability and emotional maladjust- 
ment. 


Theoretical and Practical Training 


As with student-teachers it would be 
a most useful experience for teachers in 
Service to have some instruction in the 
Subjects of “Dynamics of human beha- 
viour and personality” and “Behaviour 
and Personality problems of children”. 
Such courses should be provided either 
in the shape of in-service training at 
schools lasting over a comparatively 
long period on a once-or-twice a week 
basis, or at intensive Refresher Courses 
of a week’s duration. Apart from such 
courses, teachers in employment should 
also be encouraged to attend a Demon- 
Stration Child Guidance Clinic for a 
period of two or three months so as to 
familiarise themselves with Child Guid- 
ance methods for the diagnosis and 
treatment of children with behaviour 
and personality problems. Such practi- 
cal training would enable them to 
handle these problems in a more under- 
standing and effective manner. 


(b) School Practices Conducive to 
the Promotion of Mental Health and 
Development of the Child’s Personality 


One of the basic measures in the pro- 
> Motion of the child’s mental health is 


to bring about an orientation of educa- 
tionists and educational officefs respon- 
sible for formulating policies in second- 
ary education, in the direction of 
developing a dynamic mental hygiene 
point of view in them. It would be 
practical to circulate a Note such as this 
to officers in the Education Ministry, 
State Directorates of Education and 
Government Departments, and other 
authorities dealing with secondary edu- 
cation. 


Since principals and headmasters play 
such a vital role in shaping the educa-~ 
tional policies of their secondary 
schools, it is a very useful measure to 
arrange for short intensive Discussion 
Seminars where principals and head- 
masters on the one hand, and mental 
health personnel such as psychiatrists 
and psychologists and psychiatric social 
workers on the other, jointly discuss 
the mental health problems encounter- 
ed amongst school children and the 
methods likely to give best results in 
adjusting such children. Another pro- 
blem of discussion should be the school 
policies and practices found to promote 
the positive mental health of school 
children, thereby enabling them to 
develop into useful citizens. 


It would also promote the mental 
health of children if suitable courses 
were introduced in the secondary school 
curriculum that would impart training 
in good citizenship, racial and intercaste 
harmony and the development of a 
broad and understanding attitude in res- 
pect of other nations. It would also be 
a good thing to include in the school 
curriculum an appropriate number of 
hours per week when children can just 
study whatever they like. 

It goes without saying that secondary 
schools should impart health education 
which includes courses on physical and 
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mental hygiene of the school child and 
adequate and appropriate sex instruct- 
ion given in simple language. This 
should form part of instruction in nor- 
mal physiology along with courses on 
personal hygiene. 


In this scheme of developing- the 
child’s personality, the value of provid- 
ing recreational and camping facilities 
at school, and providing a vocational 
guidance service and vocational training 
at later stages of secondary «education 
is too well known to be stressed. 


All good schools arrange for a physi- 
cal health examination when the child 
is entering school as well as at periodic 
intervals and it is strongly recommend- 
ed that an assessment of the mental 
health of secondary school children soon 
after their admission in school should 
be carried out at least once. A most 
economical and practical measure is to 
administer a group test of personality 
(or mental health) to groups of about 
one or two hundred school children at a 
time. A copy of such a Personality 
Group -Test as has been used by the 
Indian Institute of Mental Health and 
Human Relations for a mental health 
survey of young college students and 
adolescent secondary school students, 
can be supplied, if desired, as a speci- 
men. ~ 


Visiting Teachers 


Another basic and useful mental 
hygiene measure which should be 
` adopted as school policy for the promo- 
tion of the positive mental health of 
the child and for the early detection and 
treatment of children with behaviour 
and personality problems is the em- 
ployment of a ‘Visiting Teacher’. 


The ‘Visiting Teacher’ is a social 
worker in a school setting. Her work 
is mainly in the nature of doing psy- 
chiatric social case work, and to some 


. child 


extent, psychological work with school 
children. The visiting teacher’s help is 
sought for children who exhibit mani- 
festations of maladjustment such as 
behaviour, personality and habit prob- 
lems, psychosomatic disturbances, or 
those who do not fit in with school life. 
Elsewhere her help is needed to solve 
scholastic difficulties such as poor scho- 
lastic progress, lack of concentration in 
the class, general difficulty in grasping 
school subject or special disabilities in 
regard to reading, writing or arithmetic. 

The work of the visiting teacher is in 
many ways very similar to that of a 
psychiatric social worker in a Child 
Guidance Clinic, with an emphasis on 
problems created by or closely connect- 
ed with maladjustments at school or 
scholastic difficulties and behaviour and 
bersonality problems as they result 
from difficulties in the home or at 


school. The visiting teacher by her 
training in education supplemented by 
that in 


psychology and psychiatric 
social case work, is often able to bring 
about adjustment in many such prob- 
lems. In cases of more intricate or 
serious maladjustment she refers the 

to a Child Guidance Clinic and 
acts as a liaison between the school and 
the clinic. 


Functions 


The visiting teach 
give help to the 


which malada 


her, the visiting 
a worker with training in 
knowledge and skills of child guidance, 
mental hygiene and psychiatric social 
case work with children and her func- 
tions include the identification of child- 
ren with behaviour and personality 
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problems in consultation with the class 
teachers; the collection of a psychiatric 
social history; and analysis and inter- 
pretation of date followed by work with 
the child, the parents and the teachers; 
after-care or follow-up work. In addi- 
tion the visiting teacher in India will 
be required to know something of inte- 
lligence testing and to administer such 
tests as schools in our country lack the 
service of psychologists and facilities 
for mental testing. 


The visiting teacher has to come in 
frequent contact with the  child’s 
parents, and she acts as liaison between 
the child and the teacher, the parents 
and the psychiatrist. Helping the 
parents to acquire knowledge on the 
upbringing of children and to apply it 
to their own child, giving the parents 
insight into the child’s needs, investi- 
gating home conditions and family rela- 
tions, helping the parents in regard to 
the child’s maladjustment, interpreta- 
tion of what is done for the child in the 
school to the parents, are essential func- 
tions of the visiting teacher in relation 
to parents. Other important aspects of 
her work are giving parents insight into 
their own emotional difficulties in con- 
sultation with the Child Guidance Clinic 
when necessary, and attempting to alter 
undesirable parental attitudes and 
parent-child relationships. 

The visiting teacher’s relationship to 
the child is of such a nature that the 
child has confidence in, and regards the 
visiting teacher as a kind and friendly 
Person willing to lend a helping hand 
in the child’s difficulties. 


Parent-Teacher Groups ; 

The value and utility of closer co- 
Operation between parents and teachers 
has for some time been accepted every- 
where and parent-teacher classes or 
groups have become routine in most 


progressive secondary schools in many 
countries. A Child- Psychiatrist, a 
qualified Child Psychologist, an experi- 
enced Psychiatric Social Worker, a pro- 
fessionally qualified visiting teacher, or 
a headmaster or school teacher with 
special knowledge and experience of 
Child Guidance and Child Mental 
Health would be suitable individuals to 
conduct such parent-teacher groups. 


(c) Mental Health Services in Secon- 
dary Schools 


While the employment of a visiting 
teacher in a secondary school or group 
of schools may „be regarded as an ade- 
quate mental health measure for the 
early detection and treatment of most 
of the behaviour and personality prob- 
lems encountered in school, it is neces- 
sary for more serious and complicated 
problems of maladjustments, and for 
the diagnosis and treatment of psycho- 
neurosis and rare psychoses of school 
children, to provide either the services 
of a part-time child psychiatrist along 
with a whole time visiting teacher or a 
full-time psychiatric social worker at 
each school or to provide a group of 
secondary schools with a child guidance 
clinic. 

The functions of such a Child Guid- 
ance Clinic attached to a group of 
schools would include, over and above 
the diagnostic and treatment services 
for children with the more complicated 
types of behaviour and personality 
problems which cannot be adequately 
dealt with by the visiting teacher, edu- 
cational activities for the teachers em- 


` ployed in the group of schools concern- 


ed, in respect of mental health and its 
disturbances including behaviour and 
personality problems. These same re- 
marks apply when a school provides a 
part-time psychiatrist and a visiting 
teacher or psychiatric social worker. 

K. R. Masani 
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The Committee for the nationalisation of Methods to Upgrade the standard were dis- 
textbooks for Junior Basic Schools in Ajmer cussed and j 


Ajmer from publishers and teachers should b. 


o 3 
The Scrutiny Committee are finalizing the 
selection of suitable books. 


P Anglo-Indian Trai 1 , but recom- 
i ne a view t Sanding educational s ite ao ES J 
acilities in rural areas, ree rimary ing of Domesti. Scie hould b rovide 
Schools at Junia, Barakhera and Pushkar jn these training pete that, where 
and three Middle Schools at Pisangam, Possible, special stipends should be provided 
hinai and Todgarh have recently been Up- for trai ing 
graded to Middle and High Schools respec- Specialised courses in Domestic Science, _ it 
tively. maldad important questions’ regarding 
A unit of 30 girl cadets has been Organised feacha iOn of initial salaries of experience 
under the Directorate of Education, Ajmer. that of eaat up, ne Foc Ppointments, ang 
* * * 
e yoming Gclezates to the reas Meeting 
O; e Intẹr-State Boar or Anglo- i i = i i i - 
Education held at New pent on 29th and -> The ninth All India Basic pumas Cos 
3 


* + * + 


i ference was held at 
eptember, 1953, e Chairman, Mr. Basi ¢ 4 e 
Frank Anthony expressed +t confidence that ‘asic Education Se ka a ank 
apart from maintain- , y 
Anglo-Indian ing uniform standards SaM from 11th to 16th November. About 


Education in Anglo-Indian Edy- 1200 delegates attended the Conference. 
cation, the Board £ 
would make an increasingly important con- 


0 About 42 new 
tribution to the larger cause of Indian 


Social Education centres 


and 20 village libraries h ened in 
education. the State, ave been op 
Speaking of the current educational poli- * 
cies and trends, Mr. Anthony said that while ; 
the States must be given ample discretion, On the Suggestion of the Mahodaya Com- 
a general purpose and direction to the Whole mittee, three Basic Ed 


= j, ucation Camps were 
educational pattern can only be given by the organised in the Stat 


A € 1m order to remove 
Centre. As a beginning; he suggested there the paucity of trained teachers in the sphere 
should be at least one Central University. ` of basic education, 


at pulsory primary 
The Board reviewed the position of the schools for boys and two for ‘girls were 
standard of Hindi in Anglo-Indian schools. opened in the State; one middle school for 
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ews ie been upgraded to high school and 

standeed ie schools raised to middle 

ma ard in various districts. Various Basic 
aining camps have also been organised. 


About 50 cinema shows ibiti i 

] jl 1 ws exhibiting Basic 

nee in. diferent districts were shown. 
L ses and ralli 7 

scouts in the State. u 


* * + + 


Under the Social Servi 

: L] a ervices League of 
oorg, a night school for adult illiterates of 
the Harijan colony 
was started in the 


Civil Education 
State. The strength 


cheme 


of the school at pre-. 


sent is 21, of which ten are women. Thirt: 
, a 7 x y 
Kounteers of the League, accompanied by 
cae, ecturers participated in the Civil Edu- 
ci on Scheme, organised by the local muni- 
Pality. 


wen inculcate a spirit of self-discipline and 
AeA ehaviour among students, a Students’ 
ernment has also been formed. 


All the men and women students in the 


State were provided with facilities for out- 


door and indoor games. 
* * * n 
From Ist September, 1953, education in 


the Jammu and Kash- 
State has been 


Free Education i 
mir 
for All made free. at all 
stages, from the 


Kindergarten classes to the M.A. course. 


Co-educati lish- 
ed in as tion Ban been completely abolis 


g * + s 
The National Youth Welfare Movement 
or Auxiliary ade 
Kutch Corps was extendes 
i to one more Govern- 
gent High School at Anjar in the Kutch 
tea i A training class for secondary school 
chers was started at Bhuj. 


* * 9 * * 


ver. 200 


A Students’ Camp attended by 0 
te was 


Students from all over Bilaspur Sta 
i okhale - 


organised at 

in Bilaspur: 
; , this perio 
busied themselves in constructing roa 


Labour Week During 
students 
cle d links, 
etong boweries and pits and such varied 
obayities. The last week of September was 
served as ‘Manual Labour Week’ in all 
fas schools of the State; students helped to 
pair and construct their own school pre- 
Ses and classrooms. 


$ 


In Manipur State, one Normal School has 

~ _* recently been opened 

Manipur Training for the COE ‘of 

School teacher To. this- 
Joh school is attached 

Guru Training School for training Timar 


teachers. The number of trai i 
the schools is 58. ranees in pot 
* * * * 


In order to cope with the increasing 
demand for admission, new schools were 
X opened between July 

New Schools in and September this 
Delhi year and double shifts 
added to some of the existing schools in 


Delhi. 

Five new middle schools have been opened 
and six middle schools raised to high stan- 
dard. Additional sections have been open- 
ed in 41 existing schools. Six junior basic 
schools have been raised to senior basic 
standard. About 19,000 students were admit- 
ted into government schools in urban area. 
The enrolment in the primary schools in the 
rural areas of the State has increased by 
about 3,500. Forty-two students are under- 
going specialised training in plastic and 
canvas work, carpentry, animal husbandry, 
etc., in the Janata College. 


A literacy campaign has been launched 
in nine ‘villages of the State. 
+ * * * 
A team of eight educationists on a study 
tour recently visited Mysore State to study 
problems concerning 
Teacher Training and 
Secondary Education 
in the State. The object of the tour, spon- 
sored by the Government of India, was to 
make a direct and practical contribution to 
the improvement of Secondary Education in 
India as a_ whole. Special attention was 
given to training of teachers. 


Prachara Scheme, sponsored 
literary and 


Progress in Mysore 


Sanskrithi 
by the State Government for 


1 deyelopmeni 
cultura Phe Education Department. 


of the primary and, middle schools 
Epeen upgraded to middle and high 
schools, respectively, under the Five-Year 
Educational Development Plan. 


‘arn while you learn’ scheme has 

duced in the different centres, in 

tilise the services of the students- 
high school, 


The, 
been intro 


order to u he 
of the local municipal 
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The Punjab Book Festival and Library 
Seminar will be held at Jullundur City from 
December 5 to 12, 
$ 1953. Cultural life, 
Punjab Book Festival history and literature, 
ancient and forgotten 
manuscripts” and rare books, displayed in 
the festival, will depict the story of the 
Punjab through the ages. Collections to 
be exhibited at the festival will be Five- 
Year Plan—publications, charts, graphs, 
pictures and maps thereof; Hindustani Pub- 
lications—in Hindi, Punjabi, Bengali, Urdu, 
Persian and Arabic; and Children’s Litera- 
ture published in different countries. 


* * * * 


The Education Department of Saurashtra 
has sanctioned an 
expenditure of 
Rs. 3,61,000 for the 
opening of new junior 
basic schools and converting some existing 
primary schools into basic schools. 


Out of the four junior Lokshalas schedul- 
ed to be opened during the current year at 
an estimated cost of Rs. 52,000, two have 
already been declared open. 


To speed up the drive for social education, 
a conference of selected Deputy Educational 
Inspectors was recently called at Rajkot. 
They conducted training camps for the bene- 
fit of teachers. 


Saurashtra News 


About 40 teachers from Primary and 
Secondary Schools have been deputed to 
receive training in crafts for six months. 
After completing their training, they will be 
detailed in Secondary Schools for teaching 


crafts. This will cost the Government about 
Rs. 17,000. 


In order to meet the demand of expanding 
primary schools, 56 new posts of trained 
primary teachers were created. The cost of 
this is about Rs. 50,000. Saurashtra Gov- 
ernment has sanctioned a sum of Rs. 25,000 
against an equal amount received as dona- 
tions for the building of five new primary 
school buildings. 


+ * * * 


The Adult Education Training Centre 
in Travancore-Cochin 
State has started ex- 
tension activities from 
16th August, 1953. The 
programme includes a daily radio listening 
service, weekly film shows for the benefit 
of the public, a Youth Club and a Women’s 
Club for the locality. 


The audio-visual mobile unit visited the 
social education centres in the State regu- 
larly and arranged exhibitions of educational 
films, 


Social Services ~ 
League 


A scheme for the organisation of the 
Social Services Leagues prepared by the 
Adult Education Board has been recom- 
mended for adoption in all high schools and 
colleges in the State. 


+ + * % 


Part-time evening classes for Diploma 

courses in Banking 

Technical Education and Commerce have 

been started in the 

» Government School of 

Commerce, Hyderabad, Deccan from 10th 
September this year. 


. The 6th Session of the Secretariat Train- 
ing Class commenced working from last 
September at the Government Technical 
College. The Trustees of the Industrial 
Trust Fund, Hyderabad, have sanctioned 
scholarships’ of Rs. 2,400 per annum to 
Students of the Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering Diploma Course, 


* * * * 


An eight-week advanced course of train- 
ing for traine 
teachers and _ head- 
masters in India was 
A recently conducted by 
four American educationists in Patna, Jub- 
bulpore, Baroda and Mysore. 


Training Course for 
Trained Teachers 


The Course included Educational Philo- 
sophy and Trends in Education: School Ad- 
ministration, including finance; Educational 
Philosophy and Guidance, including tests, 
measurements, and curriculum and methods 
of teaching, including visual aids. 


About 70 selected headmasters and senior 
teachers of secondary schools from West 


started in the Training College, 
atna under the auspices of the United 
States Education Foundation. 


Twelve Basic-trai rs of 
asic Traresicstrained graduate teache 


A scheme of intensi ational 
development in „the Te ue 


_ Girl Guide training has been introduced 
some of the Government as well as Gov- 
ernment-aided girls’ middle schools. 


Two junior basic training schools for 


women have been started at Lakhisarai and 
Ranchi. 
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A new scheme has been taken up in West 
Bengal to convert 40 selected primary 
W. schools in each of the 
k Fi Bengal eight Community De- 

chemes velopment Blocks into 
Basi full-fledged Junior 
Rone Schools. Under the scheme sums of 
$. 1,12,000 and Rs. 90,000 have been grant- 
ed to District School Boards for the im- 
provement and expansion of ten primary 
schools and secondary schools, respectively, 
in each of the eight Development Blocks. 


About 80 literacy classes and 106 social 
education centres with an enrolment of 2,713 
adults have so far been started in eight 

evelopment Blocks of about 800 villages. 


ti The West Bengal Government has sanc- 
pee a three month course of training in 
gricultural practice for 30 village primary 
school teachers. The idea of the scheme is to 
maka available their advice and practical 
paly. for the improvement of agriculture, 
orticulture, animal husbandry and other 
allied pursuits. The scheme is expected, to 
give an incentive to the social education 
movement in West Bengal. 


The rate of Dearness Allowance to the 
teachers of non-Government Secondary 
Schools has been increased. 


THE FOREIGN SCENE 

Unesco has recently proposed to its Mem- 
ber States that they 
undertake an inquiry 
into the manner m 
which primary an 

secondary school textbooks describe the past 
and present relations between the two great 
groups of nations commonly called the East 
and the West. 


The purpose of the inquiry is to permit 
them to make sure that the textbooks each 
of them uses in its schools give an accurate 
Picture and adequate knowledge of other 
countries. After this study has been made, 
it will be possible to convene pilateral and 
multilateral meetings of experts to examine 
school books of experts. and to make 
arrangements for changes in them. 


Better Textbooks 
i) 


The whole aa uiry into how the countries 
and peoples of sae East and West are treated 
reciprocally in their textbooks, and teaching 
materials is being made within the frames 
work of Unescos activities on behalf. 0 
education for living in a world community. 

+ e * * 
Miss Jane M. Hacker, British educator 


with extensive teath 


British Educator ing experience E 


on Une issi r East, has rec 
sco Mission Nea L: in the 


K Lae a a_tech 
i i n on = 
-ingdom of Hashemite sores on mied 


nical assistance mission 


Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. 

During her one-year mission, Miss Hacker 
will work closely with the staff of the new 
Women’s Teacher Training College at 
Ramallah, near Jerusalem, which is being 
expanded to meet the kingdom’s growing 
need for secondary school teachers. She 
will also aid in the training of teachers in 
English and Geography. 

* * & * 

The Ministry of Education, Peru, has 
appointed a Committee to catalogue and 
classify children’s literature according to its 

educational . value. 
Educational Innova- This campaign was 
tion in Peru waged to stop publi- 

cation of those books 
and periodicals which are offensive from the 
intellectual and moral point of view. 


* ® * * 

In a _Unesco-sponsored , experiments in 
International. understanding, co-authors, 
Messrs. H. E. O. James and Cora Tenan 


made an important 
investigation into the 
attitudes of boys and 
girls in their teens to- 


Experiment in 
Understanding 


wards foreign_ peoples. This book “The 
Teacher was Black” subtitled ‘An Experi- 
ment in International Understanding’ 


(William Heinemann, Ltd., London; 10/6/-) 
describes in detail how in a town-school, 
18 miles from London, a surprise change 
came in the attitude of students towards 
foreigners with the arrival of two African 


teachers. : 
“Satisfactory personal contacts” they say, 
“dispel the uncertainty and uneasiness that 
generate dislike and avoidance”. The con- 
viction that the foreigner 1s fundamentally 
the same as oneself is a first necessity to 
dispel ignorance and misconceptions. 
* * ® 
children recently re- 


urned from a voy- 
age to “The Land of 


* 


Twenty-seven school 


i 

f Midnight I 
ae SRE the Midnight Sun”, 
i without leaving their 
classroom. 


ing on a specially-fitted bus, they 
Be E Scandinavian Countries, and 
finally reached the Northern most tip of 
Europe at North Cape in the Arctic Circle. 


* * 4 * 


pr. C. P. Shukla of i Deri, poi 

“ag Division received the first Doctorate 
ee of Library _ Science 
Michigan University from the Michigan 
Award University. His dis- 
. sertation “A study on 
Publications of the Government of India 
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with Special Reference to Social Publica- 
tions”, is the first comprehensive work of 
its kind. 7 

* * = + 


Children from nine different nationalities 
are living at the Pestalozzi Children’s Vil- 


lage at Trogen, Swit- 
Pestalozzi Children’s zerland. The 
Village 
t 


according to their nationality and in groups 
of 15-18 boys and 


* * * * 


One hundred volumes of books for young 
People were selected on 


P basis ishop’s 
Queueing up for Stortford Secondary 
ssics Modern School, 


i (Bishop’s 
England). Class lessons were conducted on 
the use of the L 
ren, 


queued up to 
100. Classics. 
ten by students and pinned in the “review 
file”, displayed on the wall. It was observed 
that comics tended to remain unread and 
unbought. 


* * * * 


The demand for ‘Reading Improvement’ 
Programme has reached unparalleled heights 
in the U.S.A. -At the early experimental 

stage, a mirror was 
Reading Improve- installed on left side 
ment Programme of a set of mimeo- 

graphed pages, which 
one student read as another noted in the 
mirror the number of pauses, regressions, 
etc. Practice periods were arranged for 
three 30-minute periods each week, After 
every practice period, the student made a 
summary, an outline or took a test over the 
material read. Thus, students were en- 
couraged to do extensive reading and to 
improve their rate and comprehension. 


For ‘pacing the eyes’, simple flashcards 


were later replaced by elaborate tachisto- 
scopes. The most widely used instrument 
for eye-movements in reading is the metro- 
hoscope. 

As a feature of “accelerated reading pro- 
gramme” instruments such as ‘Harvard 
Reading Films’, ‘The Reading Accelerator’, 


‘Flashmeters’, ‘The Reading Rate Controller’, i 
etc., have now been developed in the States. * 
* * * + 


In order to help students, English depart- 
ments in U.S.A. have set ‘up ‘Remedial Writ- 
ing Programmes’ through agencies, diffe- 
rently called ‘Workshops’, ‘Laboratories ` 
‘Clinics’ or ‘improvement services’. : 


It was observed by educationists that 


` most students showed themselves deficient 


in writing correct 
English, even after 
Remedial Writing graduation. English 
i departments, there- 


fore, set up writing improvement services 
to help students, .who had, either 


In the 15 schools offering remedial work, 
the number of staff members in the writing 


‘Workshops’ are open from 9 a.m. until 


Tima gach day of regular classes; or, at 
certain hours. 


* * * * 


During 1951 and 1952, Unesco conducted 
an international enquiry into the teaching 
of philosophy in the 

cational systems 
of various ‘countries 


ï and its influence upon 
the moulding of the citizen. The results of 


oe enquiry have now been published in a 


Teaching 


Professor N, A. Nikam, 
c of the Indian Philoso- 
phical Congress, Professor at the University 
of Mysore, represented India on the nine- 
man Committee of Experts. 


The experts unanimously adopted a joint 
he importance of philo- 
sophy teaching and éxpressing the nage that 


a in a spirit of free 
and free discussion, 
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A Guide to the Pronunciation of English 
by R. A. Kriekenbeek, Orient Long- 
nay Ltd., Bombay. Price Re. 1/4/-, 


NGLISH is of all languages the 

hardest to learn to speak, the 
most difficult to master. Not merely 
are there abundant irregularities of 
pronunciation, there are tricks of stress 
and of rhythm in prose speech that im- 
ply a sharp ear, a retentive memory and 
the conquest of inherited habits of 
speech for those reared in other langu- 
ages. 


Mr. Kriekenbeek’s small manual of 
25 pages is likely to be valuable to the 
teacher of children raised in Tamil 
and Sinhalese to whom it is primarily 
addressed. It is, with adaptation and 
by derivation, likely to be useful to 
those born into other allied langu- 


ages. Clearly a seasoned teacher of 
deals 


spoken. English, the author 
swiftly but surely with the most 
harassing aspects of the language. 


Demonstrations of general faults and 
how to correct them in specific words 
are clear with well-chosen examples. 
Word-stress? however, is almost Jess 
important today than sentence- 
rhythm. On this latter subject Mr. 
Kriekenbeek is an invaluable guide 
both to beginner and advanced 
student. A faultless ear for rhythm 
in prose is as rare as it is in poetry, 
and teaching in this field has with us 
been sadly neglected. A false inton- 
ation, which is in effect a series of 
false rhythms, is fatal to spoken 


Kii 


English. The author demonstrates the 
elements of rhythm in English prose 
with competence and authority. His 
“Lessons in Speech Training” are 
models for children raised in Indian 
languages, more especially in the 
languages of the South. Everywhere, 
the evidence of practical experience 
in teaching the child how to avoid 
pitfalls and to conquer mispronun- 
ciation, is reassuring. 
Muriel Wasi 
Education of Backward Children by 
M. E. Highfield, published by George 
G. Harrap & Co., Ltd., London, revised 
edition, 1951, pages 176. - 


HIS is an account of about three 

years’ experiment in the organiz- 
ation of work in schools of the South- 
end-on-Sea Education Authority with 
dull and educationally retarded child- 
ren. The book first appeared in 1939 
but has since been revised to align it 
with the latest outlook in the education 
of the backward. Although the state- 
ments and recommendations in the 
document are not always supported by 
exact quantitative data, they are gene- 
rally in line with what other well- 
known workers in the field have report- 
ed on the matter. 


It is essentially a book for the 
teacher and contains many good 
suggestions for dealing with the back- 
ward at different stages of schooling— 
infant, junior and senior.’ The treat- 
ment of remedial instruction in read- 
ing and arithmetic, is competent. 
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Many practicable devices and schemes 
of study for these two subjects are 
also suggested. 


An interesting feature of the book 
is the simplicity of its style and com- 
parative freedom of its language 
from technical jargon. It can be read 
with interest and profit even by those 
who do. not possess any special quali- 
fications in remedial instruction. 


_. Another point emphasized at several 
places in the book is that backward- 
ness is not necessarily an intellectual 
attribute. It may be related, parti- 
cularly at the earlier stages of school- 
ing, to emotional and social maladjust- 
ment at home. In such cases it is re- 
‘commended that the teacher should 
take the long-view and not concentrate 
on the immediate solution of the child’s 
scholastic difficulties 


Veda Prakasha 


The Teacher of Teachers: by 


Harold Rugg, Harper & Bros, Publi- 
shers, New York 


T HE fact that there is a “cultural 
lag” in our education is quite well 
known among modern educationists, 
but the idea has become so much of 
a cliche that most people do not realise 
the danger lurking in our present sys- 
tem of education. From his wide ex- 
perience as an educationist in U.S.A., 
the Middle East, Philippines, Puerto 
Rico, China and elsewhere, Professor 
Rugg clarifies the situation in terms of 
the technological development and 
educational theory of the modern era. 


He points out that the 


engineer’s 
“die is cast”. 


He has introduced the 


machine into human life, In two 
centuries, from Galileo to Newton, 
Scientists discovered the mechanical 
laws of the mechanical production of 
work-developing-energy and the con- 


cepts of mathematics upon which they 
are based. 


Two centuries later, these discoveries 
produced the gas engine and the metal- 
made machine, harnessed them and 
brought about the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. As a result material culture 
changed. Distribution of goods became 
more wide-spaced, but it was achieved 
so slowly that its consequences were 


not realised till well on in the 19th 
century. 


Still more slowly, 
stitutions such as the 
ment, community, 
With this is linked 


did human in- 

family, govern- 
and sod on change. 
the fact that man’s 
basic concepts and loyalties, the codi- 
fication of their moral values and be- 
liefs were gradually revised. 


One im 
lag is that our 


of teachers, has the 
completing the 
d building among 
intelligence that 
h we live. 


them the effective 
suits the age in whié 


R Krishnaswamy 
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Though land be out of sight.., Com- 
piled by Phyllis Monk, National Insti- 
ak for the Blind, London—Price 


[= a competitive democratic society 
where not even the able-bodied 
are guaranteed the fundamental right 
to suitable work and a full life, little 
is usually done to help the handi- 
capped. Where thousands of children 
lack the opportunity to be educated 
and the limited number of employ- 
ment exchanges are faced with the 
task of finding gainful work for the 
willing and the qualified, the care of 
the handicapped seems a cry in the 
wilderness, But in fact the condition 
and stauts of the handicapped form an 
excellent touchstone td assess social 
Consciousness in a supposedly demo- 
cratic society. No section of the handi- 
capped deserves and needs more de- 
votion than the blind. 
_ “Though Land Be out of Sight....--.-- 5 
is an intimate account of a novel 
emit that was made in England to 
re young girls handicapped by 
lindness. It is a biography of the 
early years (1921-1944) of Chorleywood 
College for the higher education of 
ny with little or no sight. Through 
h € personal recollections of the first 
feadmistress, Phyllis Monk, and of 
€achers and pupils, the book reveals 
vididly how the handicap of blindness 
was tackled, and how with care and 
puderstanding the girls were led to a 
uller life, socially and economically. 


In 1927, the National Institute for the 


Puad received from Mr. J. H. Batty 
e gift of a large estate at Chorley- 
Wood with it. The Institute decided to 
establish a school for the higher edu- 
cation of blind girls, a sub-title which 
was early changed to “For girls with 
little or no sight”, a modification con- 


sidered desirable because of the special 
usage of the word ‘blind’ by the N.LB. 


The problems confronting blind 
children are, generally speaking, 
different from those faced by adults 
handicapped later in life. Though 
vocational interests were not neglect- 
ed, the primary aim of the institution 
was to provide a regular grammar 
school education to the pupils. This 
was both anovel and an ambitious 
plan, It worked because of the co- 
operative enthusiasm of the staff and 
the support of the NIB. 


Of general educational and emotional 
interest, the book is particularly valu- 
able to teachers for its chapters on 
regular school subjects (even Mathe- 
matics!) that were taught and learned 
with a considerable degree of success. 
As an account of a pioneering effort 
“Though Land be out of Sight” stimu- 
lates the reader to think constructively 
of those to whom the world is dark- _ 


ness. 
S. Rahman 


Creative Crafts in Education: E.M. 
Robertson—London : Routledge and 
Kegan Paul Limited. 1952. 


HE main concern of this extremely 

readable book is to discuss the 
crafts that are most valuable in school 
and to the approach that will lead to 
the most rewarding study of them. 
The belief that crafts can, more than 
any other form of education, transform 
our social environment, gives this book 
its wide social appeal. The author is 
conscious of the fact that while there 
was a time not long ago when edu- 


cation was “a desert so far as crafts 
» there is now an in- 


cation. 
activities that crow 
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crafts, and is it desirable that our 
children: should take up one rather 
than the other? 


The author suggests “combined 
operations” during primary years 
where there is little distinction between 
art and craft. The change over from 
aimless play to deliberate shaping 
marks a new level. But the door to 
discovery is open. At this stage ortho- 
dox teaching has little meaning and 
here the settled relationship between 
man and material that is essential to 
craftsmanship, is built up. The neces- 
sary environment and association are 
moulded for the child from the nursery 
onwards through the infant and junior 
school, to encourage the expression of 
phantasy in order to develop the child’s 
ability to explore his own problems 
and strengthen his power to transform 
phantasy into fact. Here the teachers’ 
responsibility is heavy. Throughout 
the emphasis is on the conception of 
the craft which will encourage the 
emotional, imaginative, and intellectual 
development of the child. This idea 
has been well expressed as follows: 


“I see crafts as making their chief 
contribution to education, not 
as a way of acquiring know- 
ledge (though knowledge 
comes), not as a perfection of 
bodily skill (though that is 
acquired and then made the 
means to a further end), but 
as a form of art, the expression 
of the human spirit on and 
through its environment. To 
make things which embody our 
attitude to life in this special 
way is a spiritual necessity. 
If we can give children this 
experience, give them the cer- 
tainty that the making of their 


environment is in the hands of 
men, we shall be educating 
indeed.” 


The chapters on the “Value of crafts 
in adolescence” and the “Practice of 
crafts in adolescence” are by far the 
most important, for they make an 
analysis of the needs of the child born 


into a complex world, needs that must 
be met. 


The chart ‘on the ‘inspiration of 
material and their possibilities’ (p. 36), 
Appendix II which relates to the 
“Planning and equipment of a general 
craft room”, and the interesting samples 
of the work of school children make 
this a specially valuable publication 
for teachers of small children. 


S. Nagappa 

The Teacher .was .Black: by H.E.O. 
James and Cora Tenen. Published by 
Messrs. Heinemann for New Edu- 
ratiga Book Club. Price 10s. 6d.; pp- 


12 
M !SUNDERstanpina and pre- 
judice are great hindrances to the 
promotion of international goodwill and 
understanding. Personal contacts with 
people and a sympathetic study of their 
affairs are, therefore, essential to inter- 
national amity and peace. 

This book deals with a survey of 
adolescent attitudes, conducted by the 
Institute of Education, University of 
London, during 1948-50. Tt describes 
the reactions of children in the English 
school to people from other lands, who 
came to their town during and after 
World War Il. As many as 400 boys 
and girls, between the ages of 11 and 
15, were invited to talk freely about 
the peoples they had met or heard of. 
These children had seen and met many 
foreigners: Americans and other allied 
servicemen; Negroes; German and 
Italian Prisoners: Poles and Displaced 
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Persons whom the war had brought to 
their district; Egyptians and Arabs. 

Before the children saw these 
people, they had known them merely 
through films and comics, propaganda 
and books. Naturally, their knowledge 
about them was. distorted. For in- 
stance, the first reaction of the 
children to Germans was not a happy 
one, because both press and radio had 
presented the Germans in an unfavour- 
able light. Thus, when German BIO; 
Ws. first appeared, the children were 
hostile, but when personal contact was 
established. hostility disappeared. 
Some of the children worked with the 
Germans in the fields; others got to 
know them in other ways. To work 
with them was at last to know them 
and to like them. 


This survey proves how the absence 
of personal contact prejudices personal 
relations and how when people meet 


others, preconceived ideas about them ' 


change and a whole approach under- 
goes a healthy transformation. The 
authors found that in a school where 
an African had taught for a while, 
her pupils had a better opinion of 
Negroes than the students in schools 
not similarly educated. 

This book is a forceful demonstration 
of how race and colour prejudices start 
in children and how they can be com- 
batted. It makes interesting reading 
and is an important contribution to the 
cause of better international under- 
standing. It should be of special in- 
terest to those who are studying the 
problem of group tension in India. 

pP. N. Malhan 

History of Koh-i-noor: by N. B. 
Sen; New Book Sciety of India, New 
Delhi. Price: Rs. 3/12/- 


ESIDES being the most flawless 
and, perhaps, the largest diamond in 


the world, the Koh-i-Noor has always 
had great significance as a symbol cf 
imperialism. Mr. N. B. Sen has in his 
book sought to give us a continuous 
history of this’ diamond from the earli- 
est times. He identifies it with the 
Samantick-Mani mentioned in the 
Puranas, but brings forth no evidence 
to substantiate the statement, and in 
his efforts to trace the history of the 
Koh-i-Noor almost hand to hand, lays 
himself open to the reproach of wish- 
ful thinking. 


But the history of the diamond can 
certainly be traced from the early 14th 
century; it belonged to Aurangzeb and 
to Nadir Shah, and played its part in 
the history of India, Persia, Afghan- 
istan and, finally, Great Britain. It 
is now, as is well known, the brightest 
jewel in the Imperial Crown of 
England. Recently the question of its 
possible transfer to India was mooted 
in the newspapers and in Parliament, 
but the days when great importance 
was attached to precious stones are 
gone, and the Government of India 
have shown no desire to reclaim it. 
The story of the Koh-i-Noor, however, 
will always attract readers, and Mr. 
Sen has given us an interesting, if 
somewhat romantic, account of this 
story. 

S. Gopal 


Japan Ke Balak and Chien Aur 
Japan Ke Balak: by Indra Nath Madan. 
Orient Longmans, Calcutta. Price: As. 
5 p. 6 and As. 10/-. 


HESE booklets introduce the child- 

ren of our great Asian neighbours— 
China and Japan—to the children of 
India in a simple and attractive way. 
The author appears almost to be tak- 
ing the children on a joyride that is 
both instructive and entertaining. The 
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sketches in the booklets are vivid and 
the bold -type used makes 
run through it in an effortless way. 
The writer deserves praise for his 
happy choice of words—minor gram- 
matical flaws - notwithstanding—and 
bringing out a children’s edition on a 
theme of some importance today. In 
their way the booklets are a bridge on 
which children of Asia should meet. 


T. Tikku 


Four Unesco Pamphlets ` 


Towards World 
(Unesco Publications) A 


Kleber, Paris 16. 
SOCRATES once said that most 
$ errors of judgment were, really 


errors of perspective. To correct pers- 
pective is to eliminate 


Understanding 
19 Avenue 


error. Believing 
in this maxim, Unesco has been work- 
ing for many years now to build up a 


correct perspective among t 


ts—or study 
elegates from all 
parts of the globe meet to exchange 
views, ideas and experience, 


1. In the Classroom—with children 
under 13 years of age: In 1948, a semi- 
nar was held at Podebrady, Czecho- 
slovakia, from July 21st to August 25th, 
to discuss “Childhood Educat 


ion from 
three to 13 years of age”. This booklet 
contains the report of the group (con- 


sisting of 14 members from ten differ- 
ent countries) that concentrated its 
attention on education in the class- 
room as a means of developing inter- 
national understanding. In the group’s 
opinion, a new approach was needed in 
the teaching of various subjects rather 
than a change in the school curricula, 
“History and Geography may þe taught 
so as to give the child a sense of unity 


it easy to“ 


with other times, people and places.” 
The group divided itself into two sub- 
groups, one devoting itself to general 
principles, the other to their practical 
application. The second sub-group 
discussed how a child might cultivate 
objectivity, a discriminating sense of 
values, a feeling of belonging to man- 
kind and how he might resist influences 
that run counter to these principles. 


2. The Influence of Home and Com- 
munity: This booklet gives the find- 
ings of another group at this seminar, 
that met to discuss, “The Influence of 
Home and Community” on the educa- 
tion of children between three and 13 
years of age, 


The pamphlet contains (i) the texts 
of two speeches made during the seml- 
nar, one tracing the growth of the 
child into responsible adult-hood, par- 
ticularly the European child, and the 
other setting out social obstacles to 
education, (ii) a memorandum out- 
lining various techniques for research 
into the social and psychological life of 
children in different countries, an 
(iii) the report of the study group On 
“Abnormal Influences on the psycho- 
logy of the child”, The group report 
deals mainly with the effect of family 
environment on the development of 
«motional maturity, taking into consi- 
deration the displaced child, the de- 
puved child, the delinquent child and 
all „Other aspects of unsatisfactory 
family relationships, These papers 
have a basie unity of theme, namely, 
to analyse certain out-of-school ín- 


fluences on children under 13 years of 
age. 


3. A Handbook of Suggestions on the 
Teaching of Geography: At Montreal, 
uring the summer of 1950, Unesco or- 
ganized an international seminar on 
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the Teaching of Geography. Twenty- 
three nations were represented at this 
seminar. This booklet has been writ- 
ten by one of the participants, Mr. N. V. 
Scarfe, Head of the Geography Depart- 
ment’ at the Institute of Education, 
London University. 


The importance of Geography in the 
school curriculum is largely due to’ the 
fact that the physical environment 
exercises a significant influence on 
human life, behaviour and outlook. 
The participants at the Unesco seminar 
felt that the study of the world stage 
would show students that the inter- 
dependence of nations and the need for 
cooperation are both inevitable in the 
modern world. This book attempts to 
indicate ways in which good Geography 
teaching can enable attitudes of inter- 
national goodwill to be cultivated in the 
minds of the children. 


It is divided into four main sections. 
Section I shows how geography is re- 
lated to, and can assist international 
understanding. Section II gives some 
Suggestions on syllabuses and teach- 
ing methods essential to good geogra- 
phy teaching. Section II deals with 
the use of visual aids in the teaching 
of geography. Section IV sums up the 
deliberations of the seminar. 


4. Round the World with a Postage 
Stamp: This is a booklet for teachers 
and children on the Universal Postal 
Union. 


_ What does the post mean to you? “It 
is a hole into which I put letters I have 
Written.” Starting with this descrip- 
tion of what the post means to most 
People, the booklet goes on to narrate 
the history of the postage stamp, the 
letter’s journey, postal services and 
finally the International Bureau of the 
Universal Postal Union. 


The object of the booklet is to pro- - 
vide teachers with materia? for a 
series of lessons on this agency to 
pupils between i2 and 14 years of age. 
Necessarily these lessons will have to 
be adapted to local conditions so that 
students can get a vivid picture of how 
their own country shares in a joint 
enterprise made possible by a pooling 
of world effort. 


Kala Thairani 


The Use of Vernacular Languages in 
Education: 8th in the series “Mono- 
graphs on Fundamental Education”, 
published by the Unesco, 19 Kleber 
Avenue, Paris 16. Price: $ 1.00. 1953. 


E take it as axiomatic that every 
child should attend school and that 


every illiterate should be made 
literate. We take it as axiomatic too, 
that education is best carried on 


through the mother tongue of the 
pupil. But with the many hundreds 
of languages spoken in the world, 
some lacking a written form and some 
a literature, there arise many complex 
and difficult problems between the ac- 
cepted axioms and their realization. It 
is with these problems that this 154- 
page volume is concerned. 


The core of this volume is the re- 
port of a meeting of specialists on the 
use of vernacular languages in educa- 
tion, which was convened in Paris in 
November, 1951. This report which 
appears as chapter II, seeks to provide 
some answer to two important ques- 
tions: under what circumstances is 
the use of the vernacular possible in 
education; secondly, what measures 
might be taken to facilitate and en- 
courage its use? Chapter I is a survey, 
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providing by way of minimum back- 
ground, æ brief continent-by-continent 
description of the language situation 
and its relation to educational policy. 
Chapter III gives some case studies to 
illustrate certain aspects of the report. 


In addition to a classified bibliogra- 
phy and an index, this book provides a 
list and tentative classification of the 
languages spoken in the world today. 


Kala Thairani 


Women and Education: 5th in the 
series “Problems in Education”, pub- 
lished by the Unesco, 19 Avenue 
Kleber, Paris 16, 


T HIS volume has been published by 

Unesco in answer to the question- 
naire on the access of women to educa- 
tion, addressed to different Ministers of 
Education. Out of the 47 replies re- 
ceived, three were selected and in- 
corporated in the present volume, 
from Chile, India and Yugoslavia, for 
an intensive study of the problem. 
This enquiry was conducted as a pre- 
liminary study for the Fifteenth 
International Conference, convened 
jointly by Unesco and the IBE at 
Geneva in July 1952. - 


Part I surveys the position of 
women and their access to education 
in Chile. Women’s education has 
made considerable progress since 
Chile’s independence in 1810, Pro- 
gress at the primary and secondary 
levels has been rapid. At the higher 
education level, only seven per cent, 
of the students are women, a fact 
attributed to custom rather than to 
prejudice. In the sphere of technical 
and vocational education, however, a 
most marked inequality between the 
sexes exists. So that, concludes the 


author, though much has been done, 
a great deal yet remains to be done. 


In India (Part II) we face a problem 
altogether different and more com- 
plex. Women appear to have enjoyed 
a privileged position in ancient India, 
but from this position they fell when 
foreign invaders stalked the land 
(1,000 A.D.), foreign rulers established 
sway, until by the dawn of the 19th 
century, women’s inferior status came 
to be accepted as “divinely ordained”. 
In this process, over-protection of 
women led to such evils as child 
marriage, purdah and sati. 


To a great extent these evils have 
been countered in present-day India. 
Legislation has accorded women equal 
tights with men in the field of edu- 
cation. There are women’s educational 
institutions as well as co-educational 
institutions. The women’s reform 
movement is proceeding steadily, 


The authors of the essay on India 
are K, L. Joshi and P, D. Shukla of 
the Central Ministry of Education, 
Government of India. 


In Yugoslavia (Part III), we have a 
third picture, The country that has 
emerged as the People’s Federated 
-Republic is in the midst of revolution- 
ary changes and the question of 
women’s status and progress is one of 
the many changes taking place. Legis- 
lation has officially ‘abolished the 
handicaps that placed women in a sub- 
ordinate position. In education they 
have several Openings to suit aptitudes 
tor special careers. Nor are they 
handicapped in the field of vocational 
training. Every effort is being made 
“to reconcile the role of mother of a 


family with the social and working 
life of the citizen”. 
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In addition to an Appendix and a 
Bibliography, Part IV to the book con- 
tains the recommendations of the 
Unesco Conference on the subject. 


KT. 


Information Bulletins, Nos. 29 and 
30: Published by the Australian Coun- 
cil for Educational Research, 147 
Collins Street, Melbourne. 


“Growth in Vocabulary and Expres- 
sion in the First Two Years at School”. 
This bulletin records the findings of a 
pilot investigation conducted in 
Melbourne, Australia, to test the langu- 
age development of the young child 
at school. 7 


In 1950. a series of pictures was 
presented to a group of school-going 
children for their analysis. In 1951 
and 1952, after a lapse of one year in 
each case, the same series of pictures 
was presented to the same group of 
children by the same interviewer. The 
records of the three consecutive years 
were examined to test: 

(a) the responsiveness of the child 
in his comments, descriptions 
or discussion of the pictures; 

(b) his understanding of the pic- 
tures; 

(c) the quality of his self-expres- 
sion; and 

(d) the quality and range of 

| words used in the responses. 


esponses for each 
1 conclusions 
n inte- 


Analysis of the r 
year as well as genera 
arrived at, make this bulletin a 
resting and revealing study. 


“The Functional Classification of 
Child Speech”. The report deals with 


an exploratory investigation in the 
study of relations between, speech 
and other individual characteristics of 
the child. This study assumes that an 
analysis of child speech can offer 
many invaluable clues to the under- 
standing of a child and helping him 
to control his environment. 


The experiment was conducted on 
24 pre-school children in Australia. 
Their spontaneous speech was re- 
corded in a kindergarten setting some 
two months before they went to a 
primary school. ‘That speech was 
analysed into 61 categories and indices 
were made in relation to a number of 
other indices such as chronological age, 
adjustment to school, emotional adjust- 
ment and home influence. The report 
records certain findings but the object 
of the whole study is to find a fuller 
explanation and clearer definition of 
such concepts as “school adjustment”, 
“emotional adjustment”, “group for- 
mation”, etc. 


The report, as an experiment, appears 
in two parts. One will interest those 
who are directly concerned with hand- 
ling children during their first year at 
school; the other is prepared for those 
who are interested in methodology, and 
relationships between various facets of - 
a child’s complex make-up of charac- 
teristics. 


K. T. 
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Bibliography of Children’s Books in English 


We publish below the last instalment of a bibliogr ildren’ 

X books in English obtainable at the Contral Beton Tape 
Delhi. Itis intended chiefly for the use of Secondary School teachers and 

for children between the ages of 13 and 16 years. Our first and second 
instalments of the bibliography were published in the June and September, 


1953, numbers of the Quarterly, respectively. 


Children’s Books 


Age Group 13—16 years 
F—FICTION 


Alcott, L. M. 


Good Wives; a story for girls. London, 
Juvenile Productions, VI, 248 p. 


Little Men. London, Blackie, n.d. 282 p, 
18 cm. 
Little Women. London, Juvenile Produc- 
tions, n.d. ix, 256 p, 19 cm. 
Aldous, Allan. 


Mcgowan goes to sea; illus. by M. Mac- 
kinlay. London, O.U.P., 1945. 154 p. 


Ball, Richard. 
Broncho. London, Country Life Ltd., n.d. 
149 p, 8.5”. > 
Barton, M. H. 
Nell Grayson’s ranching days; or a city 
girl in the great west. N.Y., Cupples 
& Leon, 1926. 206 p. 
Batten, H. M. 


Starlight. New York, Penguin Books, 
1946. 186 p. 


Berke, Helen. y 


Winnie Winkle; and the diamond heir- 
looms. Illinois, Whitman Publishing 
Co., 1946, 248 p. 

Blyton, Enid. 
London; 


The children’s life of Christ. 
Methuen. 1946. 191 p, 7”. 


Five go off in a Caravan. London, 
Ltd. 208 p. 7”. 


Hodder 


EDITOR. 


Five go to smuggler’s top; illus. by Eil 
Soper. 192 p. aera 
Five on a treasure island. London, 
Hodder, 1951. 191 p. £ 
The mystery of the burnt cottage illus. 
by J. Abbey, London, Methuen, 1946. 

164 p. 7”. 

Secret seven adventure; illus. by George 
Brook. Leicester, Brockhampton Press, 
1952. 127 p. i 

The book for girls. London, Juvenile 
Productions, n.d. 


Bowon, R. S. P" 
Red Randall on active duty. New York, 
Grosset, 1944. 21 p. 
Bright, Robert, 
Life and death of little Jo. New York, 
Garden City, 1944. 216 p, illus. 
Bright Story Readers. 
The Coral island by R. M. Ballantyne. 
London, Arnold, n.d. 96 p. 
The Deerslayer, by J. F. Cooper. London. 
Arnold, n.d. . 96 p. 


The exploits of Don Quixote De La 
Manoha. London, Arnold, n.d. 96 p. 


The Mill on the floss by_ George Eliot. 
London, Arnold, n.d. 127 p. 

The moonstone, by W. Collins. London, 
Arnold, n.d. 128 p. 

Oliver Twist by Charles Dickens. London, 
Arnold, n.d. 128 p. \ 


Tales from Tennyson’s idylls of the king 
by S. Gregson. London, Arnold, n.d. 


96 p. 
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The tower of London by W. H. Ainsworth. 
London, Arnold, n.d. 128 p. 


Bruce, D? F, * 


Dinsie_ among the prefects. 
O.U.P., 1944. 288 p, illus. 


Dimsie carries on. London, O.U.P. 254 p. 


London, 


Dimsie moves up again. O.U.P., 1944. 
288 p, illus. 
Bryant, Chester. 
The Lost Kingdom; illus. by Margaret 
PAS N.Y., Julian Mesner, 1951. 
p. 


Carroll, Lewis. 


Alice’s adventures in Wonderland. London, 
Ward, Lock, n.d. 332 p. 


The complete works of Lewis Carroll; 
illus. by John Tenniel; introd. by 
Alexander Woolcott. N.Y., Modern 
Library, n.d. xi, 1293 p. 
Chaffee, Allen. 

Adventures on the high trial. 
Bradley, 1923. 213 p. 


Collodi, C. 


Pinocchio; the 
Dent, 1951. 


Collidge, Susan. 


What Katy did next; a sequal to What 
aty did at school, London, Foulsham, 
cm. 


Springfield, 


tale of a puppet. London, 
ix, 214 p. 


n.d. 160 p, 184 
Crompton, Richmal, 


More William. London, Newnes, 1948, 
252 p. 


William again. London, Newnes, 1948 
251 p. = 


1948 Newnes 


William—in trouble. London, 
252 p. 


William—The conqueror. London, New- 
nes, 1948, 252 p. ny 

William—The fourth. London, Newnes, 
1948. 252 p. 

William—The outlaw. London, Newnes, 
1948. 252 p. 


Defoe, Daniel. 


` The .Life and surprising adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe, of York, Mariner, 
London, Blackie, n.d. 117 p. 


De La Pasture, Henry. 

The unluck family. London, O.U.P., 1946. 
Dodge, M. M. 

Hans Brinker or the silver skates: illus. 


by Alice Carsey. Racine, Whitman, n.d. 
239 p. 


Hans Brinker or the silver skates; a story 
of life in Holland. Chicago, Donohue, 
n.d. 285, 19 cm. 


Dridcoll, J. R. 


Brighton boys in the Argonne forest. 
Philadelphia Winston, 1920. 235 p, 
illus. 

Dufferin, Lord. 


Cruise in northern seas. London, O.U.P. 
nd. 112 p. 


Fairfax-Lucy, Brian. 
Horse from India. 
187 p, illus. 
Fidler, Kathleen. 
To the white north; the story of Sir John 


Franklin, illus. by F. Furnivall. London, 
Lutterworth Press, 1952. 214 p. 


Fielding, Henry. 


History of the adventures of Joseph 
Andrews and his friend Mr. Abraham 
dams. N.Y. Modern Library, 1939. 
xxxviii, 422 p. 
Gann, Pixie. 


Periwinkle Popcorn. 
1944. 192 p. 

Garis, H. R. ý 

The curlytops at cherry farm; or, vocation 


days in the country. N.Y. Cupples & 
Leon, 1918, 248 p: 


Garis, H. R, 


Curlytops snowed in or grand fun with 
skates and sleds. N.Y. Cupples & Leon, 
1918. 246 P. 18} cm. 


Godden, Rumer, 


The Doll’s House with pictures by Dana 
Saintsbury. London,” Michael, 1947. 
D. 


London, Muller, 1945. 


London, Warne. 


- Gorse, Golden, 
Older 


. s. 
London. Gsintates RA Duk OT. 
The young Horse—breakers. London, 
Country ife, 1946, 132 p. 
Grahame, Kenneth. 
Golden Age. London, Lane, 1948. 166 P- 


Gray, Harold, 


Little Orphan Annie and the Gila Monster 
Sang. Illinois, Whitman Pub. Co., 1944. 
D. 


Gunn, AEneas. 


The little black princess of the never- 


elborne, Robertson & Mullens. 


- M 
107 p. 
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Hancock, L. A. 
West end nurse. Philadelphia, Blackiston, 
1924. 272 p. 
Hawkes, Clarence. 


Dapples of the circus. London, Platt & 
Munk, n.d. 230 p. 


Hayes, C. W. 
The Boy troopers in the North-west. N.Y., 


“5 Burt, 1922. 240 p. 


Hope, L. L. 
The Bobbsey twins in the country. 
Chicago, Goldsmith Publishing Co., n.d. 
P. 


Johns, W. E. 


Biggles charter pilot; adventures of Big- 
gles and Co. on-a world-wide cruise of 
scientific investigation, London, 3 
1946. 157 p. 


Johns, W. E. 
Biggles flies south. London, O.U.P., n.d. 
255 p. 
Keene, Corolyn. 
Mystery of the turquoix frog. New York, 
Horn of Merlyns. London, Collins, 1943. 
217 p, 18 cm. (Nancy Drew mystery 
stores). 
Design of the twisted candles. New York, 
Grosset, 1933. 217 p. 


Kelway, Phyllis. 
Squirrel book. London, Collins, 1944. 
78 p, illus. 


King, Frank. 
Nina and Skeezix; the problem of the lost 
ring. Racine, Whitman, 1942. 248 p. 


Kingsley, Charles. 
The water babies, illus. by C. E. M. Pater- 
son. London, Children’s Press, n.d. 
The water babies. London, Blackie, n.d. 
. 224 p. 
The water babies. 
158 p. 
La Belle, C. A. 
The Bailey twins and`the Farnham Cadet 
Cornish, 1950. 75 p, 18} cm. 
The Bailey twins and the secre 
N.Y., Burt, n.d. 247 P- 


Lagerlof, Selma. ` 
Wonderful adventures of Nils. London, 
Dent, 1950. 294 P, illus. 


Laverty, Maura. 
Cottage in the bos- London, Longmans. 


Green, 1945. 136 P- 


London, Foulsham, n.d. 
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Lee, Norman. 
Action on the rolling road; illus., by S.- 
Drigin. London, O.U-P., 1946. "170 D. 
Lloyd, J. I. 
The People of the valley. London, Coun- 
try Life, 1943. vi, 73 p. 


Milne, A. A. 


Winnie—The Pooh; decorations by E. H. 
Shepard. London, Methuen, 1948. 158 p. 


Moffitt, V. M. 
Pollyanna at six star ranch. London, 
Harrap, 1948. 255 p. 


Montgomery, Rutherford. 
Mystery of the turgoix frog. New York, 
‘Messuer, 1946. 187 p, illus. 


My Jolly Book. London, Blackie, n.d. 


Needham, Violet. 
Horn of Merlyns. London, Collins, 1923. 
256 p. 
Pardoe, M. L 
Four plus bunkle. London, Routledge & 
Sons. xi, 222 p. q 


Reddie, M. F. 


Dusk; the story of a puppu. Burmingham, 
Cornish, 1950. 75 p, 184 cm. 


Salten, Felix. 
(The) City Jungle. London, Pilot Press, 


1947. 191 p. 
Forest world. London, Transatlantic arts, 
1944. 


Schmid, C. V. t 
Basket of flowers; a tale for the young. 
London, Blackie, n.d. 191 p, 18 cm. 


Sewell, Anna. 4 
Black _ beauty; illus. y A. Macuirie 
London, Blackie, n.d. 208 p, 184 cm. 


Seymour, B. K. n Zz 
ae children grow UP. ondon, Heine- 
He ate 1949. 326 p, 18.5 cm. 


Spring, Howard. 
Darkie and Co.; illus. by Norman Hepple. 


London, O.U.P. 288 p. 


Stevenson, R. L. ne p 

e island; with illustrations | in 

Teor by S. S. Lucas. London, Blackie, 
n.d. 224 p, 18 cm. 

Treasure island. London, Saturn Press, 
n.d. 287 p, illus. _ 


Treasure island. London, OUP... nd. 


238 p, illus. 
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Stewart, A. B. 


Two young corsicans; a boy and his colt. 
Neo ‘York, Junior literary guild, 1944, 
261 p. 


Striker, Fran. 


The Lone Ranger, 
N.Y., Grosset & 


Swift, Jonathan. 


traps the smugglers. 
Dunlop. V. 214 p. n.d. 


Gulliver’s travels. London, Blackie, n.d. 
182 p. 


I Series. Oliver Twist by Charles 
Dickens; retold by Josephine Page, 


Tales retold for easy reading. London, 
O.U.P., 1951. 


II Series. The stories of Shakes.. 
peare’s plays, Vol. 1; retold by H, G. 
_ Wyatt and David Jullerton. 


II Series. Strange tales retold by B. 
Mendelssohn. 
II Series. Tales from Tolstoy; retold 
-by R. D. Binfield. 
II Series. Vanity fair by W. M. 
ackeray; retold by Josephine 
Page. 


Tales retold for eas reading. London, 
O.U.P., 1949, Be 3 9 


II Series. The winter’s tale by 
William Shakespeare, retold by 
Josephine Page. 


Thorndyke, H. Ts. 


Honey Bunch, her first wi 


on nner at Snow- 
7.5”, 


New York, Grosset, 1946, 178 p, 


Twain, Mark. 


Tom Sawyer abroad and other stories, 
N.Y., Grosset & Dunlop, n.d. 217 p. ` 


Tweedsmuir, Susan. 
Mice on horseback. London, O.U.P., n.d. 
192 p. 


Vincent, I. S. 
Young Marie; the story of Madame Tus- 
sud, London, Lutterworth, 1952. 169 p, 
D 
Warren Leslie. 


Scatter her summer at a girls. Camp. 
poston: Bruce Humphris, 1932. 295 p, 


Wells, Carolyn. 


The Dorance Domain; 
Wilde, 1905. 318 p. 


Williams, I. 7. 
“Red Robin. London, Methuen, 1946. 207 p 


a story. Boston, 


Winfield, A. M. 


Rover boys in camp, or Rivals of Pine 


Island. ` Racine, Whitman, 19 VI, 262 p, 
183 cm. 


Wright, Jack. 


Scout Patrol 
Cleveland. 
"LT p; 18 :¢ 


boys at circle U Ranch 
World Publishing Co., 1933. 
m. 


F. S. SHORT STORIES 


Adventure book for boys. 
ren’s Press, n.d. 


Anand, M. R. & Singh, Iqbal, eds. 


Indian short stories. London, New India 
Publishing Co., 1946. 193 p, 20} cm. 


Blyton, Enid. 


London, Child- 


Leices- 
160 p. 


Leicester, 
159 p. 


Methuen, 


Enid Blyton’s Merry story book. 
ter, Brockhampton Press, 1952. 
Enid’ Blyton’s gay story book. 
Brockhampton Press, 1951. 
Green Story Book. London, 

1947. 150p. ; 
Enid Blyton’s happy story book. Leices- 
ter, Brockhampton Press, 1952, 160 p. 


Enid Blyton’s lucky story book. Leicester, 
Brockhampton Press, 1951. 159 p. 


Six O'clock tales; thirty-three short stories 
for children, 3rd ed., London, Methuen, 
VI, 182 p. 


1945, 
Tales of Betsy—May. 7th ed., London, 
Methuen, 1947, 138 p. 
Buck, P. S. 


One bright day and other stories for child- 
ren. London, Methuen, 1952. VII, 136 p. 


Chatterbox. London, Dean, n.d. 188 p. 
De La Mare, Walter. 


The Old Lion a 
Irne Hawkins. 
1952. 155 p. 

Digby, Reginald. 


Triumphs of sport 


nd other stories; illus. by 
London, Faber & Faber, 


aud speed; illus. by 
; pE McConnell. London, Thames 
Publishing Co., n.d. 125 p. 


Duff, D. Y. 


Heroes of the Sea. 
Publishing Co... nid. 


London, Thames 

125 p: 

For Every Boy. London, Blackie, n.d. 
192 p. 


For Every Girl. London, Blackie, n.d. 
192 p. 
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Gould, F. J. 

Life and manners; a volume of stories 

suitable zor the moral instruction of 
ren. ondon, Sa ej S 

S aa a nnenschein, 1906 
Grant, Joan. é 

Redskin morning and other stories. 
, London, Methuen, 1946. 115 p, illus. 

Green, G. F. 

First View; stories of children. London, 

Faber & Faber, 1950. 260 p, 20 cm. 
Horler, Sydney. 

The House in Greek Street, with the devil 
and the deep and Knights at arms. 
London, Crowther, 1946. 120 p. 

Kindersley, Ann. ed. 

The guiding book. London, Hodden & 

Stoughton Ltd. 163 p, illus, 9:5” 
Kingsley, Charles. 

The heroes; being the stories of the Argo- 
nauts and Thoseus. London, Blackie, 
Hd. 157p. 

Kipling, Rudyard. 

All the Mowgli stories. London, Macmil- 

lan, 1952. 271 p. i 
Maxwell, A. S. i 

Children’s hour with uncle Arthur. 
Washington, Review and Herald, n.d. 
Book 1—3. 

Maxwell, A. S. 


Uncle `Arthur’s bed time stories. Wash- 
ington, Review & Herald Publishing 


Association, 4 Vols. 
Milne, A. A. 


Christopher Robin story book; from when 
we are very young, Now we are Six, 
Winnie—the—pooh, the House at pooh 
Corner. London, Methuen, 1945. 171 p. 


Monster Book for boys. London, Dean, 
n.d. 188 p. 

My Nicest Book. London, Blackie, n.d. 

School friend annual. London, Fleetway 
House. ° 


Seksena, Manmohan, ed. 
Indian Short Stories. O.U.P., 1951. 178 p- 
Shalimar. 
True tales of sail and steam. 
O.U.P., n.d. 212 p. 
Sutcliffe, Jean, ed. 
Every-day of the 


London, 


week; a listen with 
es songs and games. 


mother book, stori 
pondon, Publicity Products, n.d. 90 p, 
illus. 


Spring summer autumn and winter; a 
listen with mother goose bock, stories 
games and rhymes. London, Publicity 
Products, n.d. 93 p, illus. ~ 


Tagore, Rabindranath. 
My boyhood days. Calcutta, Vi i 
yas 83 p. a, Visva Bharati, 


Trease, Geoffrey. 
Tales out of school. Melbour: ine- 
mann, 1949. 198 p. a Ge as 


Williams, C. S. è 
Right of free speech; illus. by L. T. 
. Dresser. Evanston, Peterson, n.d. 83 p, 
(our freedoms series, ed. by J. W 
Studebaker). 

Winning through stories for girls. London, 
Thames, n.d. 125 p, illus. 

Wonder book of comics. London, Odhams 
Press, 1949. 320 p. 


000 GENERAL WORKS 
002 The Book 


Trease, Geoffrey. 
Enjoying books. London, Phoenix House, 
1951. 160 p, illus. (Excursions series 
for young people). 


032 ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


Children’s guide to knowledge; an account 
of the story of man—what he has found 
out about life, himself and his surround- 
ings and the things he has achieved in 
Science and the Arts. London, Child- 
ren’s Odhams Press, n.d. 512 p. 


Children’s new illustrated encyclopedia 
ed. by J. R. Crossland. London, Collins, 
n.d. 449 p, illus. E7 

Modern encyclopedia for children; a com- 
panion to school work and out-of-school 
interests. London, Odhams Press, 640 p, 
illus. 

Modern Wonderbook of Knowledge; the 
thrilling stories of twentieth century 
industry, science of the world. Philip- 
pines, Winston, 1949. X, 690 p. 

The Practical encyclopedia for children. 
London, Odhams Press. 320 p, 22 cm. 


052 PERIODICALS 


azine Annual for boys and 


lli Ma 
EDDIE oA Collins, 1948. 312 P, 


girls. London, 
illus. 


080 MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS 


Chicks’ own annual. London, “Chicks’ 
Own”. Library has for the year:—- 


1947; 1948; 1949. 
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Chicago, Quarrie Corpora- 
14 Vols., illus. 


Contents: — 


dddddssad <5 < AS 


1 


2 
3 
4 
5 


14 


Poems of early childhood. 


Narrative poems and creative 
verse. 


Experience stories and animal 
friends. 


Tales and legends. 


Our own country and foreign 
lands. 


Holidays and famous people. 
Play activities. 

Nature excursions. 

Growing child. 

Guidance for development. 
Ways of learning. 

Guide index. 

Art and music. 

Science and industry. 


The Children’s Wonder Book in Colour, 


London, Odhams, n.d. 
My book house; 


Miller. 


Children, 1951. 


Vv. 


al 


192 p, illus. 


ed. by Olive Beaupre 
The Book House for 
13 Vols. 


In the nursery of my book 
house. 


Chicago, 


V. 2 The story time of my book 


V. 


4, ea Aa ee Se 


< 


Segal, C. 


World Wonder 
Press, 1946. 


3 
4 


penis! 


S. 


house. 


Up one pair of stairs of m 
book house. 7 


Through the gate of my book 
house. 


Over the hills of my book 
house. 


Through fairy 
book house. 


The magic garden of my book 
house, 


Flying sails of my book house. 


The treasure chest of my book 
house, 


From the tower window of my 
book house. 


In shining armor of my book 
house. 3 


Halls of fame of my book 
house. 


In your hands; 
guide for parents. 


halls of my 


a practical 


Comp. 


Book. London, 


Junior 
144 p. 


RELIGION 


220 Bible Stories 
De La Mare, Walter. 


Stories from the Bible; illus. by I. Haw- 
kins. London, Faber & Faber, 1947. 
372 p, illus. 


Wilson, T. W. a 
Through the Bible. London, Collins, 1945 
601 p. 


. 232 CHRIST’S LIVES 


Kempis, a Thomas. 


The Imitation of Christ. 


London, Blackie 
& Son Ltd. n.d. 303 p. 


3, 
292 GREEK AND ROMAN MYTHOLOGY 
Schwat, Gustav. 


Gods and Heroes myths and epics of 
ancient Greece, London, Routledge & 
Paul, 1950. 764 Pp. 


294 HINDU MYTHOLOGY 
Arnold, Channing, 


Story of Ramayana. 
Longmans, 195], 13 


300 SOCIAL SCIENCES 


301 Sociology 
Masani, Minoo. 


Bombay, Orient 
9. 


Our growing human family, from tribe 
to world’ federation. O.U.P., 1950. 
116 p, illus. 

320 POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Strong, C. F. 


Today through yesterday. London, Uni- 
versity of London Press, 1939. 


Contents:— 


V. 4 The young citizen and the 
world of today. 
Hartman, Gertrude. 


The Making of a d d enl. 
sdn. NYS ; emocray. rev. an 


02 p, 
an ohan Day, 194i. 3 


Peattie, Rod & Peattie, Lisa— (The City): 
` New York, Schuman’ 1952. (08 p, illus. 


338 COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS 
Alnwick, H. 


Our food and our clothes; and some other 
things where they come from and how 


we get them. London, Harrap, 1951. 
» illus. 
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359 NAVY 


Wonder Book of Ships. 14th ed. L 
Ward, Lock, n.d. P356 p. ere 


364 CRIMINOLOGY 


Boy’s book of Scotland Yard; with official 
co-operation, introduction by Ex-Det. 
ars Robert Fabian. London, Clerke. 


383-2 POSTAGE STAMPS 


Maud & Miska, Petersham. 


America’s stamps: the story of one 
hundred years of U.S. Postage Stamps. 
N.Y., Macmillan, 1947. 114 p, 26} cm. 


398 FOLKLORE, LEGENDS, FAIRY TALES 


Ayyar, A. S. P. 
Grippling tales of Ind. Tenali, Orient 
Publishing, 1948. 230 p. 


Creanga, Ion. 


Folk tales from Roumania translated by 
Mabel Nandris. London, Routledge & 
Paul, 1952. 170 p, illus. 8-5”. 


Day, L. B. 


> 


1948. 


Kent, Margery, tr. 


Fairy tales from Turkey; illus. by Olga 
Lehmann. London, Routledge & Paul, 
1951. VIII, 189 p. 


Komroff, Manuel. 


Great Fables of all nations; illus. by 
Louise Thoron. N.Y., Tudor Publishing 


Co. 487 p. 
Nandris, Mabel. 


Folk tales of Bengal. London, Macmillan, i 
273 p. 


Folk tales from Roumania; tr. from the 
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